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[Ibsukd Blsi’ Dbckmbkb, 1803.] 

Sir liODKIlIOK I. MtlBOIIISON, k.c.b., Vnmmmr, in tlio Ohair. 

Elwh'Ions."— William Balfour, Esq, ; Liefit. A. J. Clarke (late i.n.) ; 
Capt, J, Q, Gaodunough, e.n. ; Sir Joseph Paxton, ; James Walker, 
Esq. ; J. W. Walton, Esq. ; Henry Wood, Esq. 

AocBssioyrs and Donatiojth. — A mong tlio numerous Donations to 
tlio Llbiury and Map-rooms sinoo the previous Session were — ‘ A 
Mining Journey across tlie Andes,’ by Major F. I. Biokards. ‘ The 
Island of Formosa,’ by E. Swinboe, Fsq. ‘ South American Sketches,’ 
by T. W. Hinoholiffe, Esq. Vol. xvi. and last of the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary of Dniversal Biography.’ ‘ A Winter in Upper and Lower 
Egypt,’ by Q-. A. Hoskins, Esq. Continuations of Transactions 
of various Societies, &c. &c. Maps of Belgium, on various scafes, by 
M, Van dor Maelon. Continuation of Coella’s Athxs, on 10 sheets. 
Geological map of Sweden, on 5 sheets. I’hilip’s Atlas, Barf 17. 
Angola, on 2 sheets, by Visoonde de Bandeira; presented by the 
Eev. B. T. Lowe. ‘ Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas,’ by Sabine 
Baring Gould, M.A., by the Assistant Secretary ; Maps of Province 
of Canterbury, by Dr. Haast ; and Island of Java, by W. F. Yersteeg, 
«fec. &o. 

Exhtbitioi^s. — -V iew of the Snow MoUntaihs of Kilima-ujaro, 
Eastem. Africa. A Map of Soinde Bailway, showing a general plan 
oi' the line ; presented by J. Brunton, Esq., Engineer to the Com- 
pany. Two ancient Maps on vellum, lithographed from an atlas to 
Ptolemy’s Geography of 27 maps on vellum by Arnold Buckinck. 

Borne, 1478 ; presented by Hudson Gurney, Esq. 

0 ^ 

In opening the Session, the President, Sir Boderick: Mtjbchiso.st, 
made the following Address : — ■ 

Now that we are re-assembled in the metropolis for this our thirty- 
fourth Session, we commence our operations with a consideration of 
several subjects of great interest relating to Africa, Whilst we are 
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all waiting witK impatience for tlie issue of that work which, wil.ll 
bring out the interesting details of those great and successful adj^en- 
tures, hy which our countrymen Speke and Grant, traversing tro- 
pical .regions never before visited by any European, determined the 
main sources of the Nile, we naturally begin by doing honour to the 
Hanoverian nobleman, the Baron von Decken (now sitting near me), 
'who, fitting out, at his own expense, a scientific expedition, has 
explored the loftiest mountain known to us in Eastern Africa. The 
German' missionary Bebmann, who had reached the foot of that 
moitntain, had indeed informed its that, both from what he heard 
and what he saw at a distance, this mountain was capped by ginow. 
His story was^ hbwever, met by scepticism on the pact of many per- 
sons, including myself, inasmuch as we had then no good evidence 
to sustain the belief that any portion of the mainland to the north- 
west of Zanzibar, so near to the coast and almost under the Equator, 
attained -a sufficient altitude to account for the existence of snow 
upon its summit. Now, Baron von Deoken, after two ascents, has, 
by his perseverance and energy, swept away my doubts for, after 
he had examined the flanks of that mountain, and laid down its 
geographical features, he ascended it to very nearly 14,000 feet 
above tbe sea, as determined by both barometer and boiling-water, and 
having by trigonometrical measurements determined that the sum- 
mit exceeds 20,000 feet in height, and having ascertained that, when 
he visited the mountain, the snow-line descended to below l6,000 
feet, the snow falling during a short interval to below 13,000 feet, 
he has satisfactorily established and set before us a grand and now 
phenomenon in the physical geography of Africa. 

, if is not to be forgotten that,, before he began his journeys to 
Kihma-pjai’o, Baron von Deoken made a gallant endeavour to proceed 
from Kiloa, and reach the spot in the interior where Eosoherwas 
murdered, in the hope of obtaining the papers of that intrepid tra- 
veller, hut was compelled to relinquish his ohjeot owing to the 
fieiSelition of his porters and the hostility of the Arab tfaderS. 

in his chief expedition, Baron von Hecken, meeting with my 
lamented friend" the late Mr. Eichard Thornton, who went out with 
Hr. Hivingstone, but who was at that time at Zanzibar, engaged 
'that able and zealous young geologist to accompany him ; and I was 
happy#to learn that pobr Mr. Thornton, to whose merits I recently 
called the puhUo attention, was of great .use to Baron von Deoken 
in aiding in the construction of the miap, an outHne pf winch you 
now see before you., and which will be rendered much more com- 
plete when the calculations, which Mr. Thornton worked out 
before he lost his life on the Zambesi, shall have been received. 
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In the mean time I may state that Baron von Beoken kaving sub- 
mitted to me some specimens of roek% wbicb be has brought to 
Europe, I find that, whilst on the lower flanks of Eilima-njaro there 
are micaceous gneissic rooks, hard calcareous sandstone, and fel- 
spathic rocks, the higher zones of the mountain consist of unqu es- 
tionable igneous rocks of older date below, with obsidian and- 
tiaohyte at the highest altitudes reached ; thus proving that, the 
lo% summit has been raised by volcanic action, though there are no 
proofs of any eruption in the modem period. 

But, Gontlomon, the Baron von Beckon is not a man to do things 
by halves. Although what ho has already achieved is sufficient to 
establish a high reputation among African travellers, he is not con- 
tent with having mastered the monster Kilima-njaro, but is resolved 
to grapple with its rival peak, called Kenia, which, although not 
yet reached by any geographer, has been placed in Airowsmith’s 
last map upon the very line of the Equator, and about 200 miles to 
ttie north of Eilima-njaro. 

Having 'left behind Mm one of his companions, Br. Earsten, an 
accomplished chemist and astronomer, and who is to rejoin at 
Zanzibar, Baron von Beoken has come to our country to equip (1 
speak in a geographical, not an internatiqnal sense)-^to equip him- 
self, at considerable cost, with a long river steamer, which, though 
it be built of iron, is not to be a ram, nor is it to have any warhke 
contrivances. In this vessel he purposes to ascend one of the 
rivers in or near to Formosa Bay (possibly the Juba), and so 
penetrate rapidly into the interior, either towards Mount Eenia, or, 
if failed in that ohjaot, to Gondokoro vii, Eaffa. 

I Must here mtotion a oircumgtance wMch is much to the credit 
of the nohle Duke who now worthily presides over the Admiralty, 
Baron von Beoken had expre.ssed to me his hope that, in passing his 
vessel over the bar of the river he chose to ascend, he might be 
assisted by one of* the British cruisers in those seas ; and on my 
representing this wish to the Buke of Somej^efc, Ms., Grace at onoe 
acceded to the request, and orders were sent to the Admiral at the 
station of the Cape to lend all necessary aid to this meritorious 
traveller. 

I may also take tMs opportunity of announcing that Baron von 
Beoken would be glad to receive the seavices, in his forthcoming 
expedition, of some competent young artist to sketch the landscape 
as well as the inhabitants and wild, animals of the regions he may 
■traverse. * ' 

Such devotion as that which the Baron von Beicken , has shown, 
■and is showing, in the cause of African disdvery, calls indeed foi’ 
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our warm commendation ; and I feel certain that yon all winh ^ 
God speed and a snocessful issue to the chivalrous endeavours of a 
* Hanoverian nobleman, who, rivalling our foremost travellers, re- 
minds me of those days when his countrymen in our own German 
Legionnvon the praise and regard of every British officer, and brings 
-at once to my mind those great recent African discoveries in which 
Barth, Overweg, and Vogel haye been so eminently distinguished 
as members of British expeditions. I wiE only add, what you will 
be Jiappy to learn, that the Council have this day elected Baron 
Charles yon Decken an Honorary Corresponding Ideniber of the 
Boyal Geographical Society. 

By the letter of that fine youn g man the late Mr. Richard Thornton, 
which will* be read, and which was written shortly before his 
lamented death, you will perceive how hard he worked to develope 
the mineral structure, as well as the physical geography, not only of 
the tracts around Kilima-njaro, but also of tbe countries watered by 
the iZamhesi and Shird, or what nfay well be called the great 
Livingstone region. His loss is deeply to be deplored, as it is to bo 
feared that some of his conclusions were not matured when he was 
seized with his last and fatal illness. 

As Mr. Charles Livingstone and Dr, Kirk, both members of the 
Livingstone Expedition, are once more happily among us, they will, 

I hope, in awaiting the arrival of their celebrated chief, ecnvey to 
us much valuable information respecting the countries of the Zam- 
besi and the Shir^. 

Short as is the letter referring to the last operations of Dr. Baikio, 
if cannot but excite in us an earnest desire to hear more of his last 
enterprise, and to learn that this accredited envoy of our Govem- 
menty who has long been doing good service in introducing haMtso>f 
honest trade among the native chiefs hi^ up the Niger, has, in 
penetrating far into the interior, obtained important fresh know- 
ledge, and has at the same time widely extended our good najne 
*’ among the natives of Africa. 

Ijet us hope that, under such humanising influcnocs, the bar- 
barous conduct of the chief who murdered the accomplished and 
r amiable Dr. Vogel fhay never be repeated; whilst I am sure you 
^ wDl Hsteu with deep iuterest to the lively description of the habits 
* of the natives which poor young Vogel gives ns, in the familiar 
letters to his mother and Mr. Hinde, which will he brou^t before 
you. ■ , • 

I may now announce *that I have received a long letter from Mrs. 
f Petheriok, .dated Khartum, July 26, which gives a very touching 
narrative of the dangers and difficulties which beset her hushaiid 
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I and lierself, first on the WMte Nile far aboye Kfiartiiin, and after- 
wards in the endeayonr to travel westwards^ amid many perils and 
disasters, by Khol and Ngam Gara to the former ivory station of 
Mr. Petherick, or Nyam-Bara,]wheace they passed throngh a most 
interesting country to Gondokoro. The letter is written with much, 
feeling, and makes known, to us that Mr. Petherick was lying too 
unwell at JKhartfim to be able to write himself. *• 

I%m also bound to make known that Mrs. Petherick states that 
her husband had rendered himself unpopular in that region by his 
efforts to check the trade in slaves. 

ii' 

This letter, or portions of it, may be read before the Society as 
soon as we receive advices from Mr. Petherick explanatory of his 
geographical researches. The state of his health, we must presume, * 
has prevented him jfrom transmitting to us, as we had a right to 
expect before now, some account of his travels ; particularly as 1 
learn from one of his companions, Mr. Murie, an able naturalist, ^ 
who has arrived in England, and who is present on this occasion, 
that many astronomical observations were made during the expedi- 
tion, all of which were registered in books. Although the main 
object for which wC subscilbed our money — ^the succour of Speke 
and Grant — was, through the disasters of Petherick, to a great 
extent delayed, I trust that we may yet be furnished with. such an 
amount of geographical data, particularly in reference to the hitherto 
untravelled country between Nyam-Bara and Gondokoro, as will ‘ 
satisfy geographers that the pecuniary means which they placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Petherick have not been expended without 
affording us some good results. 

Eastly, I have to announce that our associate, Mr. Tinn4, who is 
preseht, has received letters of the 1st July from his relatives the 
Dutch ladies, whose travels have excited so much interest; and* 
if time permit, he will communicate an outline of this cor- 
respondence. ' ■ . 

The first Paper read was — 

1. On tJie Snovs^ Mountains of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By the Baron 
Charles tout Decken. 

After apologising for the .meagreness of the present commnnica- * 
tion, consequent on all his papers being at Zanzibar, the author •> 
mentioned that, on leaving Momhas, he proceeded sonthward along 
the coast to Wanga, and thence struck westward np the river Umba. 

On reaching the Ugono range, 5000 feet high, he found himSelf 
among a well-formed race, sufficiently civilized to smelt iron— very 
rudely, certainly-— but with sufficient success to enable them to 
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make no contemptible weapons. He experienced in several places ^ 
mncb opposition from tbe natives, wbo bad got a notion that 
tbe bare presence of a European would prove fatal to their cattle. 
On leaving tbe Wa-Ugono, or people of Ugono, be coasted Lake 
Jip4 on the west side (having previonsly, in company with Mr. 
Thornton, traversed western shores), and, on reaching the 
northern end, discovered that the river Daffeta, after entering it 
from the elevated tract beyond, left it; within a mile or two of its 
eirtranoe, the course of the river turning abruptly at almost a right 
angle. The next point was the A^nsoha rang% about 4000 feet high, 
to the westward of whidh, at a considerable distance, was another 
* lofty range. This would probably be found to be the eastern 
watershed of Lake Victoria Nyanza, Erom this point there was 
a fine view of the two peaks of Kilima-njaro, a sketch of whoso 
snowy summits was exhibited- . He now fell in with two minor 
' kingdoms, in which, after going through various ceremonies, such 
as drinkinf blood with the chiefs, &c., he found himself about 
to be hampered by the untrustworthiness which is so oharaotoristic 
of the African tribes, and therefore pushed forward 'to asoend 
the mountain. Here, accompanied, by Dr. Karsten, an accom- 
plished astronomical observer, he encamped the first night at 
dOOO feat, the next at 11,000, in heavy rain, which, on the weather 
clearing off in the morning, proved to have been snow, at an 
elevation of about 13,000 feet. This disappeared by about & 
but left a clearly defined limit of what seemed to be perpetual 
snow at about 17,000 feet, the triangulations having previonsly 
given the main peak an elevation of 20,005 feet, and the other 
upwards of 17,000. Still advanoMg upwards, he attained a height 
of 13,900 feet, when his oompaniops having given out, owing to the 
inopreasing rarefaction of the atmofipheroj he was compelled to 
retrace Ms steps. He then returned through the Djagga country to 
the coast. The paper concluded hy briefly detailing the alternative 
routes which Baron von Decken had sketched out for his future 
'' exploration. One of the most interesting features of Baron von 
Deoken’s paper was a detailed account of a fly, called hy the natives 
Bonderoho,” whose bite, as deadly as that of the better known 
^ Tsetse, was fatal to asses and goats only ; involving serious incon- • 
^ venienoe and even danger to the expedition, hy the destruction of 
the draught asses of the caravan. The effect of the poison seemed 
to be to produce tubercular deposit, following immediatdy upon 
acute inflammation. 

The President having invited remarks — 

^ ’ Mifc Macquebn said it was Batisfactacy indeied to find Baron Von Deoken 
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g confirmiag in sucli a clear and decided manner the information conveyed to ns 
fifteen years ago hy those indefatigable and intelligent men the Ohurch mis- 
sionaries, which, though clearly and minutely given, has for many years been 
distrusted. In reference to the height of tliese mountains, he might remark 
that every 6000 feet in height gives a line of vision of 83 geographical miles 
when not obstructed hy intermediate heights. Donseqnently, the height, as 
estimated, gave a circumference of vision of 332 gepgraphioal miles, and by that 
of Baron Deokea 340 miles, which shows at once the error of those who place 
these mofintains so near to the coast as has been in .s vriu; inshn’ccs dune. ^ " 

It was satisfactory to him to have his estimates so nciiriy co;.J:rniO(l by 'the 
•actual observations of the Baron, He wished to draw the Barons particular 
attention to Dr. Krapf s journey from Mombas tq Wa-Mban^. In joumeyipg 
along the north side of those mountains, he crossed a considerable huholear, 
cold stream, the river Tzavoi, which rises on the north-east face of Kilima- 
njaro. Hereabouts the lower mountain hid Bie higher from his view. Soon 
after the higher whh its snow-covered top came in view, and two days’ 
jourpey farther to tiie westward he crossed the river Adi, a fine stream, Tbut 
then very low. This stream rises in the south comer of a very mountainous 
range to the north-west. Krom this river he proceeded through the high 
land of Yata in Wa-MbanA 

The river Duna, which he next visited, at the point he -saw it jvas from 150 
to 200 yards wide and 7 feet deep, with a current of about 4 miles per hour; 
This was at the very close of the dry season, yet here was a river of very con- 
siderable magnitude, running into the Bay of Formosa. It rises on the north 
side of Mount Kenia. At liivoi’s village Dr. Krapf .saw the snow-clad Kcnia 
bearing about x.w. by w., and to the south of it, on tlie bearing of w.k.w., he 
saw another mountain, with two dome-like peaks at each end, also covered 
with snow. From the small angle at which this range of mountains was seen, 
its distance west must have been soiricw-ijir. gveaier liian the oriuir. Oji i.iio 
west side of Mount Kenia there is a lake, .Voru ■.vliich issue.s a riv(T.sai(l ro nui 
to Masshr (Egyirt). At some disT--:M:(: wo-sr o;' .Kiiii'ia-rijaro Dr. Krap'f dc- 
sorihes another mountain, at least 18 OUO feet high. Beyond this is Bahuringe 
(? Baringa of Speke ami Grant. [En.]) 

In reply to Cayjtain -Maury, Bakok vox Deckkn said his first ascent 
was made in the month of June, and the second (that detailed before the • 
Meetmg) about the ond of November. The rajny season commenced in 
the month of June, and extended through July, August, and September ; but 
near the Djagga the rainy season extended over. nearly ten months of tlie 
year. It was only for two months that there was really ho rain ; during ' 
the other ten months there was rain every day. The rain nearly always feTl' 
in the evening, and commenced with a heavy north-east wind. 

Cai'TAIS Maxuiy said the rains at Parh, at the mouth of the Amazon, which 
was still nearer to the Equator, had a similar feature of regularity ahoufi 
them. There, however, they commenced about two in the afternoon, and so 
regularly, that people regulated theip ai)pointraents by tljcra, saying, “Come 
to me half-an-hour before the rain.” In these explorations it was a matter of 
interest to find out not only the prevailing dii’ection of the winds, but the 
quantity of rain that fell, and the time of day as well as the season of the’ , 
year in which it fell. Because it must he obvious to every one that there' 
is a close connection between the meteorological phenomena, and the fauna and. 
flora of every latitude — one was the complement of the other ; therefore, when 
a traveller gave us information respecting the one, we could dmw general con-:, 
elusions with regard to the other. He recollected listening, at a previous 
meeting, to a paper on Madagascar, in which the author stated that one of the' 
principal features that attracted his attention was the remarkable development' 
of vegetation, so different from the vegetation in the corresponding latitudes on 
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the coast of the mainland of Africa. Knowing this fact, viz. that the flora of i«'< 
Madagascar is very different from the flora of the neighhouring coast, between the 
same parallels, we 'know also that the fauna must be very different, because the 
florals the foundation, as it were, upon which rests the fauna of any particular 
region. When we come to account for this remarkable difference in the vegetation 
of the two regions, we find iiat Madagascar is for a certain season of the year 
in the line of the south-east, trade-winds, which come charged with moisture ; 
and the moisture being drawn off by the mountains of Madagascar, the atmo- 
sphere is left comparatively dry, and intdiis state it makes its way to the main- 
land. One most interesting feature in these African explorations was the 
glimpses which wo obtained of the meteorological conditions of that unknown* 
country as bearing upon its flora and fauna. Thus there was no equatorial region 
in the world, except Pern, where the rains were so scanty as on tire eastern coast 
of Africa, in the region of the head-waters of the Nile. According to the rain- 
gauges of Grant and Speke, the rainfall llirongiiout the year is not greater on the 
'' average than that of lilngland. It was tl’.o knowledge pf these facts which 
enabled us to form some sort of estimare ns to wijat; tiie eountry in question is 
fit for. Where thci'c is no moisture, there is sterility, as in the deserts of 
Sahara ; on the contrary, where there is moisture, as in the valley of the Amazdu ’ 
and in Madagascar, there is a profusion of vegetation. Applying this rule, then, 
to the newly-discovered regions of Central Africa, he should say that they 
W&re eminently fitted for the cultivation of coffee, tobacco, and perhaps sugar. 
With regard to the Snowy Mountains, it appeared to him that the snow must 
be due. to the south-east trade-wind, which, not being turned aside to supply 
tbe south-west monsoon of Lidia, keeps np the stream of moisture which the 
Baron spoke of as lasting nearly all the year round, and which would keep 
the mountains covered with snow. One consequence of this steady fall of 
moisture and accumulation of snow was to be found a little farther to the 
north. The reservoirs of the Nile consist of lakes, which feed that river pre- 
cisely as the reservoirs above Niagara feed the St. Lawrence, keeping them 
nearly at the same level, and precisely as tlie reservoirs in Minnesota feed the 
upper waters of the Mississippi. When we compare the two branches of the Nile, 
one fed by lakes and tbe other by snows, with the two great branches of 
tho Mississippi, wo find that when the floods on the Ohio are coincident with 
, the melting of the snows on tho Missouri, we have tremendous inundations in 
tbe lower country, jnst as jvc had the other day on the Nile, in consequence, 
no doubt, of a precisely .similar coincidence with regard to its two main branches. 
But in all these explorations it is frequently as desirable to know what trees, 
plants, birds, and mammals the traveller does not see as to kimw what he does 
SCO. Negative information is often most important. 

In reply to a series of questions I'.y Mr. Orawfurd, Babon vOir DBGKBir 
said there were no iiorses jior (iotikeys in the region, of Kilima-njaro j they 
only came with caravans iVoni t.i;o At Djagga he was the first person 

who brought a donkey there, and it made more impression upon the natives 
than the presence of white men. Oattfe were plentiful, of the same species 
nearly as those in the Gallas country. There were goats and two kinds of 
sheep, one with a long tail and the other with a fat tail. Ti.irkish com, a 
„ species of potato, and bananas were grown. He found bananas at an elevation, 
of 5000 feet. Oocoa-nnts he never found more than two days from the coast. 

^ The sugar-cane grew in abrmdance in the lower country, but not in the Djagga. 
He saw no wild coffee. 

Sm EpwABD Bblohbb said he had visited nearly every part of the coast of 
Equatorial Africa on tho Ayest side, and his observations agreed with those of 
Captain Maury as to the limited rainfall. He would ask at what altitude did 
the Baron experience these constant rains? 

' BAJjpN VON Dboken. — J t was nearly 6000 feet*. 
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0 SiB Bdwabd Belchbb said this could form no rule with respect to the con- 
dition of things on the sea level, where, he was inclined to think that very little 
rain ir.igl'it fall wlion this cotis I, ant moisture experienced at such an eleva- 

liuM. Ir- was indotid above r'ae cloud level ; and those who had visited places 
on and near to the Bqnator, as at Borneo and Penang, knew, even at 2000 feet 
above the sea level, that in the dry season rain-clouds and extreme cold pre- 
vailed. ■ " * ' ■ ' • 

The Peestdext remarked that the existence of the Snowy Mountains had 
hc(!n stoutly contested so recently as the prcceding^Satnrday by a well-knotyh' 
geographer. To have physical proofs brought before them for the first time 
that these mountains wore covered with snow, invested- the question with con- 
siderable importance. The measurement of the altitude would sufliciently 
account for the fact. 

The Bael op Donoxtghmoee said as the fly which had been described was 
fatal, to asses, he presumed that mules would run the same danger ; tlioreforo 
he should like to ask whether the Baron constdered the country suitable for 
camels. In explormg this region it appeared that the great difficulty travellers 
had to contend with was the impossibility of getting beasts of burden.* They 
were, consequently, obliged to travel with large caravans of porters, and their 
movements were much impeded, owing to the danger there was of the porters 
heing driven away hy hostile tribes. 

BAEOiir VON Beckbn replied, that camels wonld never do : there was such 
a quantity of mimosa and thorns that camels could never pass through them. 
There were Very few roads, and these roads were alone practicable for camels. 
I'or his part he preferred tO push his way through the hush. There were no 
mules in the country, nor were there any on the coast. 

Me. Obawpued asked Baron von Decken if he had ever known the 
negroes to acquire the art of taming the elephant ? The elephant would be fit 
for that country if only the negro had ingenuity enough to domesticate the 
elephant, as was done hy people in other parts of the w'orld, in which it was 
indigepous. 

Baeon von Deoken said he had never known an instance of the kind ; Mb. 
Obawpued remarking thereupon that he had expected such would prove to be 
the case.- 

The Bishop op Natal asked whether the languages of .the eight nations, 
which were said to have no connection, were similar to the languages of South 
Africa, in having the plural formed by prefixing a particle — a modification of 
the prefix which marks the singular ? 

, Baeon' VON Decken said there was this connection : the people of the Ugono 
country were called Wa- Ugono ; the people of the, Djagga country were called 
Wd-Djagga^ But there was no prefix to distinguish the plural from the 
singular. 

The Bishop dp Natal asked, Would the plural of the name of the fly (^don~ 
d&Fobo) be o-donderobo or aba-donderdbo ? 

Baron von Deoken said in the -Mossi language it would he im-don- 
d&rdboi but in the difierent native lauguag^es it would he just the same as the 
singular. He was not able to say whether were was any relation between those 
languages and the languages of SoUtii Africa. 

Me. TiNNi asked if the Baron ohseived any rivers going westward or north- 
westward towards Victoria Nyanza? ^ _ 

Baeon von Deoken replied he never had an opportunity of looking to the 
north; the range of the Kilima-njaxo was too high for him to see in that 
direction. About thirty miles to the westward there was another range ex- 
tending a considerable distance, which precluded the idea of any rivers flowing 
westward towards Lake Nyanza. 
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llie second Paper read consisted of — ■ i 

Two despatclies from Dr. Baikie to Earl Bussell, d^ed 26tli July, 
1862, regretting that ill Pealtli, from wMoB, however,- he had 
recovered, prevented his sending detailed accounts of several most 
interesting and, he believed, valuable joui-neys he had made in the 
kingdom of Kano, from the capital of which he wrote.- He had pre- 
pared eight new vocabularies, and had visited about 30 different trj,bes. 
He had satisfactorily established the existence of the watershed 
between the Tehadda and the Quorra, and had carefully examined 
the little-known south-east portion of Kano due son^^ of Balt© 
Tchad. Some nnipaportant traces of Dr. V ogel and Serjeant Ma^ir© 
had been discovered ; and a private letter, also forwarded to the 
President, dated 4th August, stated his intention of returning to tho 
coast. ' After giving a graphic account of life at Kano, “ where,*’ ho 
writes, ‘‘ I every day enjoy nothing less than bread-and-butter for 
breakfast, wheat rolls being daily hawked about or sold in the market, 
while fresh butter is a daily article ; it is the nearest approaclx to 
home that I have had for a long tipie,” — Dr. Baikie spoke of the 
kingdom of Kano, to reach which had been his object for more than 
two years, as “the finest and best cultivated [country] I have 
seen.*’ The rainy season of 1862 had been very light. 

The Bebsident said Dr. Baikie was well worthy of their warmest 
oncomiums. He had been a long time in the country, and they would now 
bo anxious to hear that he had reached the ultimate point of his destination, 
and had there obtained the papers of Corporal M‘Duire and seine other papers 
of great importance to geographers. 


3. Zettersfrom the late Dr. Vogel to Jus Mather and otlms. 


(i.y Doied AscTiemrnrna, Tiboo, Nov, 

This letter describes the writer’s painful journey of 15 


throngh sand from Mourzouk to the point where be then tvas, 
within 20 days’ journey of Lake Tchad ; after leaving which he hoped 
to reach Kuka hy New Year’s Day. ■ The whole country he depicts as 
a sea of sand, with islets of palms, and bare black rocks protruding 
throngh the sand. On the 25th of November he had visited the 
Sultan of Txboo, whose palace was a mud hovel, thatched with 
palm-leaves. Two. goats and a horse assisted at the reception. 
The village is situate at the foot of a large, steep rock, resembling 
the Konigstein as seen from the Bastei near Dresden, which is 
undermined in ©veiy direction, and forms the refuge of the natives 
in case of attack. 
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^ (b.) Kulia, 20th F&lrmry, 1854. 

Arrived 15t]i January, after a long -winter journey, in wliicli 
several • companions were prostrated by fever. Tire country is 
terribly barren in every direction for at least 4 or 6 days’ journey, 
but may possibly be more cheerful after the rainy season. All the 
shrubs have strong spines. The soil is fit for cultivation to any 
extent, chiefiy for indigo, cotton and melons, all which groWwil(5." 
Bice and wheat could be grown in great abundanoip {vide Dr. 
Baikie’s letter, ut supra), hut -the former is so scarce that the king 
gives it away in presents. Wheat not grown at all. The slave- 
trade here consists chiefly in yotmg children. 

(c.) Letter to J. K. Einde, Esq., dated KuJia, 30th June, 1854. 

Mentions that his meteorological observations had been arrested 
by an attack of yellow fever, on recovering from which he accom- 
panied what proved to be a slave-hunting expedition as far as 
9° 30' IT. (long, not stated), through unvisited country. Suffered 
great hardships, having lived for 20 days on boiled com. Diarrhoea 
and small-pox ravaged the’ camp, carrying off 3600 out of 4000 
slaves (almost exclusiv^ely women and children). Climate very 
unfavourable for astronomical observations. , 

After this paper had been read, Mr. Tinn4, a relative of the Dutch 
ladies now travelling in Central Africa, stated that he had received 
letters from them dated 1st of July last, in which they announced., 
that the whole party, having partly recovered from fever, intended 
* to proceed towards a mountain they had heard of, called Oasinka, of 
which there was no geographioal knowledge. The country through 
which they had passed, south-west 'by west of Bdiartiirn, was very 
pio,turesq[ue, and the Nyam-hi yam country, to which they were 
bound, was said to be very fruitful. The jadids h^d 1(1# #em boats 
at Lake Bek, near the head of the Bahr-el-(xhazal, an(i, the rainy 
season lasting until Isfovember, they did not expect to return to 
theih before January or Eebruary. 

The Meeting’ was then adjourned to the 23rd inst. 


Second Meeting, November 

Sir BODEEIOK I. MTJBOHISOB, e.c.b., in the Chair. ' 

- Presentations.— CWZes J. Leafi Esq.; Captain Marshdl; J. W. 
Walton, Esq, ; €r. Engleheart, Esq^ ; E. J. E. Beavan, Esq. 


12 * DUTCH LADIES’ EXPEDITION [Nor. 23, 1863. 

Elections. — Edward Arher^ a.k.o. ; John Henry Barldiouse; 
liam Best ; Charles 4^bert Brophy ; Ixyrd Calthorpe ; John Fincher 
Eaunthorpe ; George Fleming ; John Townshend Fowler ;• David G. B. 
Gardyne ; Lord John Hay, c.b. ; Henry Hull; Captain Alexander Juries ; 
Andrew Jar dine ; Robert Jardine ; John Xirhe; Edward C. Lomd/is; 
Major-General James Matihie ; Jerome John Mercier ; Thomas Middleton; 
-H Byron Moore : Jos^h Pattinson ; George Herbert P ember ; Henry W. 
Reeves; JoJ^ Thornton Rogm ; WMimi Dukin, Spear; Mdos Staveley ; 
jVilliam Tegg ; Griffith Thomas; Ar(M>cM Traveri ; Hon. Edward Fiennes 
Twisleton ; Thomas Francis Wade, o.b. ; Hon. ^emer Walpdk, m.p. ; 
Joseph WJks. 

Exhibitions.— Two Models— one of G-ibraltar, tlie other Lines of 
Torres Vedras— ■’by B. T. Wilde and Sons; presented through 
Admiral Oollinson. 

The first Taper read was— 

“A comrnwnkation Jrcm Mr. Tinni relative to the Dutch Ladies' Expe- 

" dition frqpi Khartim up the River Bahr-el-Ghazdff commencing 26th 
Felffuary, at a point on the White Nile. 

Ee. Heholin, who accompanies the expedition, states {vide Teter- 
ma-nn’s ‘ Geographische Mittheilungen ’) that it* left Ehartiim on 
the 24th January, 1863, wiirthe intention of tracking the western 
affluents of -the JN’ile, so as, if possible, to penetrate from this side 
into the country of the Nyam-NyamB. , 

A very favourable wind brought them on the third dgty to 3^1- 
Eis, the most beautiful part of the White Nile. On the 31st 
Jannairy they passed Tefafan, 800 feet high, and 3 miles from the 
river, which is not, as hitherto supposed, of volcanic origin. On 
the 1st February the flotilla reached Hellat-Kaka, the residence of 
the Yioeroy’s deputy, a trretehed nest of huts; and oh the 4th 
phssed the moirth of the Sobat. From this point for more than 200 
miles the expedition had to work its way through the swamps of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and on the 6th Febraary reached Lake N o ; the 
^ ^oal of the expedition being the Lake Bek, or Mishra Bek. This 
part of the voyage was exceedingly tedious, the river, resembling a 
narrow canal, full of curves and windings, walled in by impene- 
trable thickets of reeds or else mud-banks. Huge herds of elephants 
were passed, with hippopotami, buffalo, and other wild animals; 
but hunting is impossible, owing to the nature of the soil. 

At length on the 10th March the entire flotilla reassembled. 
Here it became necessary to take the paddles off the steamer and 
proceed in small boats, one, of which towed the steamer. In the last 
stages of the navigation of the Ghazal its banks w;m:e covered with 
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* forests of ambadsli (anemone miraMis), wliicla fringes the banks in 
narrow strips, and grows in ratker deep water. These forests Dr. 
Henglin compares to rows of well-nsed brooms, very fragile^ and 
from 20 to 25 feet high. 

We now quote from the correspondence of the ladies. 

“ Mishra of Bek, 26th March,' * 

I write at present from one of the most singular spots on the 
globe, which can only be reached by a route as singular. 
pushed along up the Ghazal for three or four days, the river in front 
always appearing to have come to an end in a sea of herbage, 
alternating with bulrushes, &o. It proves, however, to be an im- ^ 
mense marsh, through which the boats are slowly pushed, the brush- 
wood being beaten down with sticks, or cut with hatchets and scythes. 
After four days of this exhausting work we arrived at a small pond 
or lagoon, in which were crowded together, in the utmost confusion, 
twenty-five vessels of vaiious descriptions. This was the Mishra or 
poA of Eek. Here we had to stay to get porters, and only now can 
detail our plans. Dr. Heuglin has gone eight or ten days inland, to 
see whether he can find any, when we shall proceed to the spot 
selected for our passing the rainy season. The equipment of the 
expedition is something incredible, as we must carrywith us ten, 
months’ provisions and stores — amongst other things, a t6n and a 
half of beads, 8 bars of copper, 12,000 cowrie shells, pepper, salt, 

&o. ; and as each porter only carries 40 lbs. load, you can form an 
idea of the immense number we shall require — ^above 200 porters ' 
at the very least. There is absolutely no traffic along the river, 
except for the naggars or merchandise boats in search of ivory ; a 
pair of tusks fetching at Khartum perhaps 26L These naggars convey 
provisions to tire various stations or zeribas, as they are called, taking * 
back ivory in exchange. 

“ May 13. — All is well now j we have 80 porters ; we know whither 
we are bound; in short, all is. right. ■ Dr. Heuglin is quite pleased 
with the interior- — pretty^ountiy, good water, and hospitable people, 
and is enchanted with the birds ; quite rare and new, he says. 

“ We have had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Petherick, who, hearing 
we were here at the Mishra, came to see us to, offer to be of use to • 
us, which they have been in many respects. They have had dreadful 
ill luck. They set off too late from 'Khartum in March, and Ihe * 
v?ind being adverse caused them much delay and damage, so tliey 
had to abandon their boats and proceed by land from Abukaka. 
This was the end of August, 1862 ; and it being the rainy season, 
that plan proved equally impracticable. They were delayed by 
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affrays witli inhospitable natives and by illness, and only arrived 
, at dondokoro in February last, five days after Captain Speke, who, 
not knowing wbat bad become of them, and believing them from 
the current reports to be drowned, accepted Mr. Baker’s provisions, 
boat, and men, so that the Petherioks had to i-etain all they had 
sent forward for Captain Speke’s requirements. These we have 
laken over from them, — beer, win0, tea, soup, pearl barley, Leman’s 
biscuits, a gutta peroha boat, and what not. It is strange to find 
those luxuries here, and we* have enjoyed them famously, 

‘■^Jwm 1. — ^We left our boats on lie 17th May, and landed our 
l>^vggage, in order that the porters might see wlmt they liad to can-y. 
I cannot say that the first part of the country is pretty, but it is 
very peouliar j the trees beautiful, with a succession of neat villages, 
and pools of wuter. We arrived at a village called Afog on the 20th. 
Hdre my daughter fell ill with fever ; and the next day our soldiers 
rebelled. They complained that they had nothing to eat, although 
th^y had five bullocks a-day ; then they said they had not enough 
doura (grain of the country) ; hut after some patient remonstrances, 
they all came, one by one, to beg pardon. So we arranged that as 
many as we could spare should go on to Ali-au-Mori’s station. 

^ [The illness alluded to, and also that of Dr. Heuglin, delayed tho 
party for some days. We resume our extracts.] 

“ Once more en roiiUi, we shall, I trust, arrive safe and sound at 
the mountain, Casinka, where we are to remain till the weather is 
fine and the earth dry. It must be a beautiful country, plenty 
of game, tmd very good people, though no Europeans have been 
there. We have already sent off three companies of porters, about 
400 men in al. They carry hut Ettte, say 40 lbs. each, and all on 
their heads. : 

“Afog, where wO are staying, is a very pretty village, with 
rich cultivated patches, lull of doura, besides a sort of ground- 
nuts and quantities of pumpkins. The trees are magnificent, and 
the cows, goats, and sheep abundant. The people live in beehive- 
looking huts, of which each family has th^jce or four, for themselves 
and flocks. We have rivers to pass before we come to where we 
hope to stay, near the mountain' Casinka. And we are now going 
to Ali-au-Mori’s zenba, where we have sent on all our provisions. 
From there we hope to cross to Casinka ; and thence we are Only 
two days from the hfyam-Nyam, our goal. 

Jnly l . — ^I know you will be glad to hear how, affcer-all our trouble 
and expense, the new country pleases us, and that, though still weak 
and subject to attacks of fever, our invalids stand the journey very 
well: my daughter has &^ngerib, arranged with a covering to keep 
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ioff tlie sun, and lier mattress on it, so that she reposes very agreeably^ 
We have 192 negroes for our immediate luggage.; we have 38 donkeys, 
hut they suffer so pauoh from climate and^neglect, and are so cruelly 
overburdened. when we allow them to be loaded afc all, that now they 
are kept for the sick or tired human beings. We take very short 
journeys, and always find a village to sleep in. The two first days, 
after leaving the Mishra, was not pretty ; but there were some beaiU- 
tiful trees and so many rich villages, that it could not be called 
ugly; thousands of birds made it gay — such beautiful stations, bei' 
longing to rich negroes or merchants, such neat houses, surrounded 
by a high hedge of the poison-plant, and such a number of cows and 
sheep. After a while the trees became thicker and higher, and we 
were. one whole day’s journey in a wood of gardenias in full bloom, 
with jasmine and sensitive-plants. Afterwards the woods became 
forests of high majestic trees, and the ground covered with sweetest 
flowers; we had not time to pick many, as we are hurrying on. 
We crossed the river Djour on the 16th June, which took only six 
mitthtes for each party : but there were only seven boats for all our 
luggage and people. 

“You can form no idea of the frequency and intensity of the 
storms — ^wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning — which makes us 
all the more anxious to reach our camping-ground for the rainy 
season. We had one on onr landing from our boats at the Mishra; 
another just after our arrival at Afog, while we were pitching our 
tents ; .that of my daughter was blown down when half up, aud herself 
nearly smothered in its folds. The severe cold and wetting she then 
experienced brought on a fever, which prostrated her for more than 
a week, and, as -abready mentioned, brought her almost to death’s 
door. Our last experience was just after orossiqg the Djour, when, 
not having succeeded, owing to the stupidity of the vakeel, m 
hriugiug over our tents and baggage, the whole party were exposed 
throughout the night to the pelting of the storm, there beiug no 
village or shelter of any sort near, fortunately the s|:orm had no 
©vil effect upon the health of any one of the party. 

“ I am writing this in the village where poor Dr. Steudner died. 
We did not meet a caravan, as we expected, and came on 21st 
June to a zeriba or village belonging to Buselli, a foreign merchant 
of Khartum, whose reception of us was magnificent, but who proved 
afterwards most extortionate. We are going to hire a small zeriba 
he has for 30 thalers, which we, succeeded in getting, after he had 
attempted suddenly to charge 200 thalers. But it is impossible to 
tell how he teased Us. First he turned, out all our soldiers,, and 
when we buiU a shed for them he asked hire for it I • Then be has , 
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oace offered and refused negroes, and changes liis terms every day ; 
one day lets us have -as much doura as we want, another refuses to 
let us have anything for op people to eat, and tries to mate us pay 
9 thalers for what costs at Khartum^ ohly one. The whole country is 
one field of doura, yet he will not permit his negroes to sell us any. 

“ The origin and system of these merchants are different here 
'ftpm the White Nile. A man oomes into a village, sets himself 
down, and begins by buying ivory and making friends with the 
negroes, promises to protect them if they will take the ivory to the 
ships in the Mishra, and he either remahjs himself or leaves a 
vakeel. He builds a house or two, surroiuids it with palisades, 
and, by degrees heooming master of the village, thhn proceeds to 
attack a neighhouring hostile village, and, having guns, of course 
they oonq[uer. That village he attaches to the first, and so on till 
he has a good many villages, when he forces the, negroes of the 
whole to furnish doura for his soldiers or fighting men, and they 
submit. 

“We heard to-day from a party coming down from Casinka that 
it is no longer possible to reach the mountain before the rains ; -wo 
shall, therefore, he shut up for the next four months, but it is very 
safe.” 

Writing before their departure from the Mishra on Cth May, 
finished 16th May, 1863, they had remarked;— 

“ There is no chance of our being able to come haGsk here to rejoin 
our boats till December or January next. The rains do noj: finish 
till hTovemher, and then the rivers are so swollen, and the mud so 
deep, no animals can pass, nor are there any boats for us — ^nothing 
hut a hollowed-out tree or a bundle of sticks joined together, 
whMh the blacks go about on : however, we shall make it out as 
well as we can. 

“ There is abundance of game everywhere. Of quadrupeds, we 
have seen giraffls and gazelles, and the recent tracks of elephants 
and htlffalogs, large herds of which Dr. Heuglin fell in with on his 
previous short visit, when in search of porters, hut they are now 
soared away by the noise of our large caravan. Of birds, there are 
francalih (rails), black partridges, and guinea fowls. Dr. Heuglin 
has ooUeoted specimens of 60 new and rare sorts of birds, w'Moh 
he has sent to the Museum of the University of Leyden.” 

The PnBsiDBNr, in conveying the thanks of the Society to Mr. Thm^ for . 
his intemsting communication, repeated what he has often expressed — his 
admiration of these adventurous ladies, who had explored farther to the west- 
ward of the White Nile than prohahly any European. He then billed upon 

Mb. Tinot, who added that it was a remarkable and adventurous expedi- 
tion, organised and conducted entirely by two ladies. Ko doubt, in the course 
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o^time, we should, through the assistance of Dr. Heuglin, acquire some most 
interesting scientific information. The country through which and into which 
they were travelling was one of great interest, and should they succeed in the 
object which he rujderstood they had in view — ^which was- to penetrate into 
the river districts of Central Africa, lying between the White Nile and the 
supposed mountainous districts of that part of Africa — the result would con- 
duce to geo.graphical knowledge. "Without doubt, the largo accession of water 
into the Nile was derived not only from the lake discoxoi-ed by ti'iirtain .Sfclv'c 
and Captain Grant, but also from other sources; and if tl-.oso stiurci-s .shoiiid ho . 
found in the regions visited by' these ladies, the discovery would tcTid to eluci- 
date the gMgraphy of Central Africa. In one of their "letters they expressed 
surprise that no l'r-..:lis’” spirit enough to go into that country.' 

At the request :i ■. Oai»tain Geant next addressed the Meet- 

ing. He said that Captain Speke and himself at Khartum met one of the ihrea 
ladies who had ascended the White Nile to Gondokoro on their first expedition, 
hut had not joined that up the Bahr-el-Ghassal, where she was detained by ill- 


ness and unable to 
spent many hours daily in 


her sister and niece up the Bahr-el-Ghazal. They 
er society during the ten days they remained at 
Kharthm, and Captain Speke wrote out instructions for her fellow-travellers 
then up the Bahr-el-Gha«al. They both strongly endeavoiued to dissuade 
the ladies from penetrating iuto the country on account of the malaria which 
arose from the inundations, and which might prove' disastrous to the expedi- 
tion. He did not wish to prognosticate evil, but if anylhiug could he done to 
prevent their exposing themselves to risk in that dangerous country, it would 
he desirable. He really hoped Mr. Idnu^ woidd rixommcnd them to rotum, 
and so escape the fevers, and get out of the hands of tliose rascals rho Tiirics, who 
would rob ^em of every sou, as the Meeting had just hoard. He and Captain 
Speke came down the same latitude, and they met with notliing but immense 
wastes of tall reeds. There are no mountains in that latitude at all ; only soli- 
tary hills covered with scrub, a few trees in the plains, and palms andticacias in 
the villages. Ascending the Nile up as far as the 6th degree north, there is 
nothing hut eternal rush all the way. It was a most rminteresting and deso- 
late country. The ladies traversed thk region in going up to Gondokoro, 
and, of course, as soou as they saw a hill they were delj|^ted with the 
country, and imagined that they must regain health and he relbred to vigour. 
To Captain Speke and hiinself, coming from the rich and beautiful countries 
of the Eq[uator, the region in question horc a most uninviting aspect. He 
must also point out the delusive nature of the idea which the lames enter- 
tained, tliat they could get the Turks to cai-ry loads. 

[The Peesideutt explained that the Turks spoken of were ivory traders, who 
had large establishments in the country, occupying several villages, and 
having fee control of a great body of negroes. They appear to have received 
these Tadiea with a gieat show of hospitality, hut the veiy next day tried to 
vast sums of money from them.] 

CaPtahs^ Gbaot said ihe ladies had engaged 192 of these men as porters to 
^ry loads of 40lbSi each on their heads, and to go eight or ten miles daily. 
They had made one day’s march, and already there had been a mutiny ; and 
the ladies would find that, before they had gone ten marches into the interior, 
these fellows will have raised half-a-dozen mutinies. The men on that side of 
Egypt will not carry loads, butjthey will ride on donkeys and bullocks, and 
overload them sbamefuUy. In Speke’s expedition be engaged men from Zan- 
zibar, a different caste of men altogether, and they carried 60 lbs. each man ■; 
but upon reaching the ivory traders" camps they were derided by these Turks, 
who sneered at them — “ You are all women, to carry loads the consequence 
was, that the men were completely spoiled and ruined. 

The EaeIi of Donoughmoee said he wished to draw attention to one point 
‘ VOL. VHX, ’ c * 
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■wMcli had been incidentally suggested by the Paper. It appeared that thep 
is a very large drainage running into the White Nile from the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
We had got some notion of the quantity of water which came down from the 
lake discovered by Captain Speke and Captain Grant. During the present 
season there had been a disastrous inundation bf the Nile in Egypt, causing 
an immense loss of property and a considerable loss of life. Now, this inun- 
dation had arisen from natural causes which it was the duty of science to 
endeavour to discover ; he therefore thought it would bo very desirable that 
’.some steps should be taken by the scientific gentleman who was accompanying 
the ladies, upon his return, to compare the outflow of water from the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal with the outflow from the White Nile. That comparison would enable 
us to judge to a certain extent as to the amount m’ country drained by these 
two outfalls. We now knew where the White Nile came from, hut we did 
not know the extent of the ooimtry whose waters drained into the- BahiNil-; 
Ghazah It might turn out that a -oonsiderable, possibly the larger, proportidiii 
of the water which formed the inundation of the Nile came from that quarter, 
and not from the White Nile. Therefore, a careful r'' the quantity 

of water discharged by these two confluents would - i v.i .e for the 
purposes of science. 

The President said they were extremely indebted to Lord Donoughmoro 
for tills suggestion. Ha might observe that the ladies were really on the right 
road to obtain this : f.-'* their great object was to reach the moun- 

tainous region whe . ■ : ; It •••Ghazal flowed. Should they suooeod iu 

reaching .f ..-v’- was in hopes they would, notwithstanding 

the dissua."-' " , ''l ■■■ and Grant — and should they d'seovor that its 

waters are thrown off to the Nile on the one side, and to Lake Tihad and ‘l’uo 
other great lakes to tho westward on the other, it would be a most important 
geogi’aphical result. 

Mr. TinnjS stated that Dr. Heuglin corresponded with ‘ Petermann’s 
Journal,’ a recent number of which contains a series of valuable astronomical 
and soientifio observations' which Dr. Heuglin had transmitted to Germany. 
(This number unfoutunately has not yet been forwarded to tho Society.) 

The President then read a letter from M. Du Chaillu, announcing 
his arrival aili^.cra, and stating that, having become a , proficient in 
astronomical observation, he hoped soon to send most useful infor- 
mation, and thanked the Society for the assistance they had rebdawd 
Mm by supplying instruments, &o. 


2. The next Paper, detailed in an abridged form, the observations 
of Colonel Felly on the geographical' capabilities of the Persian 
Gulf as an area of trade. 

C/OLONEX. Felly first describes tho different suzeraineties of the 
territories abutting on the Gulf, and briefly notices the various 
tribes that inhabit its shores — as the Ohaab Arabs from the Karoon 
to the Hindeean y the territory directly held under the Shah., ex- 
tending from Bushire to Lingah j territory leased by the Shah to 
the Imaum of Mbscat, consisting of Bnnder-Abbass and the coast 
northwards to Lingah, and southwards to a point not definitely 
specified by treaty, but tacitly recognised, as also the island of Eashm 
(mn which is Hormuz) and its dependencies j territory of the Imaum 
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Muscat, iiiolttding Cape Eas Mussendom .(south, side of Straits), 
extending to El Khatif, and subject to independent maritime Arab 
chiefs, erstwhile pirates of the G-ulf ; territory of Nejd, from El Khatif 
to Koweit, professing allegiance to Turkey, hutvirtually independent; 
and, lastly, territory governed by Turkish pashas from Koweit to 
Busreh or BussSra. It tlieH describes the appearance of the country, 
consisting of vast green fields with herbage at all times suitable for^ ^ 
sheep, and generally for cattle, till Bunder Dielum is reached id 
Persia Proper, near which are the remains of ancient cities bf 
immense extent, where the plain merges in low sandstone and 
earthy hills. After passing another fine jrlain with ruins and the 
bod of an ancient stream whose waters are traditionally alleged to 
have been diverted by an earthquake, Bushire, the principal port 
of the Gulf, is reached, described as possessing by no means suitable 
accommodation for the. trade that centres there, a large proportion 
of which is cotton. 

Erom Bushire southward is a ridge of barren mountains, at the ^ 
base of which nestle villages more or less wretched. Bunder- 
Abbass Colonel Pelly speaks of as being the best point for deep-sea 
vessels to stop at, so as to transfer cargo, either to go up the Gulf to 
Koweit andBussora, or across by Yezd to a h’ne extendingfromHerat 
on the east by Balfrush, Ispalian, and Teheran, to Tabreez, and 
so communicating direct with Central Asia. The port he describes 
as superior to that of Bushire,- while Mussendom, on the opposite 
side, where the submarine telegraph from Bushire is to have its 
first station going eastward, has every facility on its western face 
for being made a coaling station. 

The Pbbsidbn® observed that Colonel Pelly was brought up under the aus- 
pices of Sir Henry Kawlinson, from whoni he hoped in thecourse of the evening 
to hear some remarks in connexion -with the great telegraphic communication 
between England and Trdia., wViicb. it was proprsed to cany along this line 
of country. In the riKian •..ir.ic In; Avoaib M.-.k for a few observations fcorn Mr. 
Lynch, who was well acquainted -with the Persian Gulf. 

' Mb. Lynch said the Paper gave an interesting and correct description of the 
northern part of the Persian Gulf. But Colonel Pelly was mistaken in sup- 
posing that Bunder- Ahbass was the port of Shiraz. It -was the port of Kerman, 
Yezd, and indirectly of Ispahan, but Bushire was the port of Shiraz and 
Ispahan. Bunder- Abhass was a very fine port, with at least 14 fathom water 
close in shore, and no doubt with the in-rioducrion of rail-waj’-s in Persia it 
would he of great importance. The physical featuj-es of the country were in its 
favour, for to the eastward there "was a vast range of mountains ; spurs of the 
Taurus, called the Elburz and Bukhtarian and. Luristan ranges, extend along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Persia ; whereas at Bunder-Abbass there was 
all open plain, which extended right up into the heart of Persia, first to Yezd, 
and- thence to Ispahan. In former times Hoi-muz was the great emporium for 
this part of Persia. Its insular situation secured for it protection On the 
land side during the disturbed state of the country when it -was governed 
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■fay the Tartars and Turks ; and the Portuguese made it a grand dep8t for %e 
commodities of Europe, which when opportunity offered they sent into tlie 
interior in caravans, which traverse the country from Bussora to Damascus 
on one side, and to the capital of Timur on the other, and opposite Bunder- 
Ahbass. When Persia becomes more enlightened and more amenable to 
civilisation, Bussora and Bagdad will, however, command the whole trad© of 
this country. Merchandise will follow the water-line, and at Bussora 
and Bagdad it would find a much better access into the interior than from 
- Bunder- Abhass, the country round which is remarkably desert and inhos- 
pitable, and its climate most prejudicial to European constitutions. Prom 
Bagdad to Ispahan was 20 days’ journey by caravan, whereas from Bundor- 
Abbasil it was nearer 30 days. 

Sib Henev EAvmnsrsoN saidit%as ordyfalr to Colonel Felly to state that 
the Paper consisted merely of a few detached geographical facts culled from a 
very long and able Eewrt on the general state of tlie Persian Gulf, which 
embraced political considerations mainly, together witli statistics of trade and 
a variety of other matters. 

, Of Colonel Pclly himself he also wished to say a few words as a most de- 
serving officer and a really good geographer. He is an infantry officer on the 
Bombay establishment,, the same service which has produced Outram and a 
number of well-known historical characters. He graduated in Scinde, under 
^ Colonel Jaeoh and Sir Bartle Prere. Be afterwards joined Sir Henry Kawlin- 
sonas Secretary of Lop.ntion .at Teheran. After Sir Henry quitted Persia, 
Colonel I'olly rravc'lod direct t;".ro;.igh Afih'liaiii.s'.a:: from Teheran to India, being 
the only .Iv..ir():)c;iir. iravelhug singly wfo has.])a.s.-::i; ilv.nugh since the iim© of the 
Affghan war. After that he went to Zanzibar, where he assisted Bardh von 
Decken in his journeys into the interior. Prom Zanzibar he was removed to 
the Persian Gulf, where he is now political resident. Colonel Pelly had always 
appeared to him as a real type of the Indian officer of the old school — as hard 
as iron, plastic, ambitious, fiuLof talent and energy, and ready for any work. 

There were two points of interest in the Paper. The first was that the par- 
ticuhu- lino of coast which Colonel Pclly had described was part of the great 
line of telegraph which is being laid down between England and India. From 
the mouth of the Euphrates the line will be laid submarine to Bushire ; 
from Bushire it will follow down the coast the whole way to a point opposite 
Bunder-Abbass, where there will be a great telegraph-station ; and from tliat 
point it will ho continued .along the coast of Mekran to Guadoh, and tlieuce by 
land to Kurrachee. It was formerly proposed to bring the alternative lino through 
Persia, down by land to Bunder- Ahh.ass ; hut the Persian Government were 
obliged to give up the idea, because they could not protecc it in the interior.* 
That alone would show what the country must be in the interior, and how 
hopeless it would he to expect to conduct a line of- caravan oommtmioarion 
•Into the Interior from Bunder-Abbass. Bushire is the natural port of Shiraz 
but if the interior could he pacified, no doubt Bunder-Abbass would be the 
proper line to Kerman and. Tezd, and thenco to Khorassan on the right, and 
Irak on the left. 

The other point to which he wished to draw attention — and he was sure it 
would he interesting to Mr. Orawfurd — was vdtli regard to cotton. He believed 
there was not a bete cotton country in the whole world than all that region 
which Colonel PeUy had described lying to the north of the Persian. Gulf, It 
had been very KtHe brought before the English public. We had heard of 
Queensland, of the west coast of Africa,, of Egypt, and the outlying regions of 
Turkey ; hut the country which he believed of all others was the most acces- 


* This “ alternative " line will, as at present designed, unite with th© direct line 
at Bushire. — [En.} 
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^ sible, and the best qualified with regard to soil, climate, irrigation, and water- 
carriage, was this province at the head of the Persian Gulf, which had been 
almost overlooked. , » 

Mb. OBAWPtTBD asked what was the quality of the cotton. 

Sib Hbbey Eawiiitson rephed. Sea-island dong staple. He might mention 
that a sample produced at Bnssora had been compared with the best Sea-island 
by American merchants* and they did not distinguish any difference. The 
country available belonging to Turkey was 600 miles in Icngtli, extending 
down the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, every inch of which was per- 
fectly open and adapted to cotton cultivation. It was a fine alluvial soil, and 
with the Tigris on one side, and the Euphrates on the other, the whole country 
could be reticulated with a series of canals from one end to the bthef. The 
same advantages would apply, though, perhaps, in a less degree, bo tire 
country to the cast, which Colonel Pelly had been describing — to the country 
below the mountains, which constituted the ancient province of SusiaUa. 
In ancient times this province of Babylonia was the seat of great capitals, and 
Herodotus tells us that it paid one-third of the whole grain-revenue of the great 
empire of Cyrus, which extended from Egypt on the west, to Cashmere on the 
east. This was sufficient evidence of the natural capabilities of the country, 
and it was astonishing when we were looking everywhere for cotton fields that 
the great valley of the Tigris and Euphrates should have been so completely 
negleotedi 

Mb. Oeawbubi) said, notwithstanding we had hcen paying a bounty of 200 
per cent, for cotton during the last two years and a half, Persia — whicli was so 
jjrodnctivc and so promising, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson — produced only 
1500 bales out of the 2,000,000 that wc required. Still, what Sir Henry 
had said as to the capabilities of th^ountry was quite correct. If tlie couutiy 
were well governed, and capital vMe introduced, the valley of the llgris and 
Euphrates might he made, no doubt, one of the most productive plains in the whole 
world. Neither the valley of the Nile nor the valley of the Ganges excelled it 
in fertility. It could produce abundance of good cotton, hut he doubted the 
advantage of growing Sea-island cotton. Sea-island cotton was fine in quality, 
but the quantity per acre was about one-half that of ordinary cotton. It would 
be far more profitable to produce good common cotton of the description that 
is chiefly consumed iu this country. 

With respect to the ports on that coast, he thought Kurrachcc would become 
a great and important emporium. It commanded the trade and navigation of 
all the countries upon the great river Indus up to Lahore, just as Calcutta com- 
manded the trade of the valley of tiie Ganges. Kurrachee was cutting off a 
considerable portion of the trade of Bombay. 

This closed the discussion, and the Meeting was then adjourned to Mth 
Peoember, , * 


3i^tgulaltons. 


I. Tlie Library will be open every day in tbe week (Stmday 0 
excepted) from Eleven in tbe morning to Five in the afternoon,,^ 
ekiept on New-Year’s Day, Q-ood Ifiidtiy to Easier Monday inolti- 
sive, and Christmas week} and it wfll be closed one month in iho 
year, in nrder to be thoronghly oleaned, viz. from the first to tho 
last day "of September. 

H, livery Eellow of the Society is entitled (mhfeal U th 
borrow as many as fonr volumes at one time* 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopnedias, and other works of referonoe 

and cost, Minnro .Books, .Monnscripis, Atlases, Books and 
Dlnstrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Piints, and nnbonnd 
Nnmbers of Periodical Works, unless with the special written 
order of the President. 

2. M^s or Charts, unless h/ special sanction of the' President and 

Coundil. 

3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. ■ 

III. The title of every Book, PJfcphlot, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-register, with tbe 
borrower’s signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 
hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month ; 
but at the expiration of that iperiod, or sooner, the same must be 
returned firee of expense, and may then, upon re-mtry, he again 
borrowed, pro'^ided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

Y. In all oases a list of the Books, &o., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to tho 
Secretary on or before the ls^ of July in eaph year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

YII. No stranger can he admitted to the Library except by tlie 
introdnction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a hook kept for that purpose. 

Vm. Fellows transgressiug any of the a^ve Begulations will he 
reported by the Secretary to tbe Council, 'vmo will take such steps 
as the ease may require. 

By Order of the Oounoil, 


* On Saturday the Library iB closed at 3 vtM. 



N.B. — ^Somo and Foreign Literary and Scientific Societies whose piihlica- 
tions are exchanged with those of the Koyal Geographical Society, are requested 
to note the following ahswact of the Eegulations of the General Post Office 
with reference to matter sent by Book Post ; — 

SlWry packet must be sent either without a cover, or in a cover open at 
the ends, so aS to admit of the enclosures being removed for examination. 
For the greater security, however, of the contents, the packet may be tied 
acrosR with string, but must not be scaled, and should have the words “ Book 
Post” marked in legible characters above the address, in all cases in which 
there is a postal arrangement for the transmission of printed matter between 
the twm countries at reduced rates. 

It is also particularly requested that all MSS. intended for publication in the 
Society’s Transactions bo written only on one side, for the convenience of 
printing. 
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SESSION 1803-04. 

Third Meeting, 14tth Dec., 18G3. 

LOED STEANQ-FOED, in tlio Chair. 

. Blegtiohs. — Rev. John Bamforth ; Thomas Bigg, Esq.; Donald 
Dalrymple, m.D. ; Percy Matthew Bart, Esq.; Lord Gilbert Kennedy; 
M. Herman mn Rdnn ; Charles Rml&y, Esq . ; Le Chevalier Oiraldo dos 
Santos ; James Duncan ' Thomson, Esq. ; James F. Wingate, Esq. ; John 
Randon Worcester, Esq. 

AccEssroNs TO Libbaky.— Among the Donations to the Library 
and Map-room since the 23rd Novemher, 18C3, were — * Wanderings 
in West Africa by a F.E.G-.S.’ ‘ Captain Speke’s Discovery of the 

Source of the Nile.’ ‘ Abeokuta and the Oainaroons Mountain,’ by 
Oapt. E. F. Burton, f.e.g.s. ‘ Explorations in the Interior of the 
Labrador Peninsula,’ by Professor H. Y. Hind, m.a., f.e.g.s. Con- 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to Map-room. — Continuation of Ordnance Maps and 
Admiralty Charts, government Map of Bolivia, by Colonel d. 
Ondarza. 

The jGbrst Paper read was entitled — 

1. Notes on the Island of Formosa. By Egbert SwinKoe, F.a.s. &o,, 
H.M.’s Vice-Consul at Tai-Wan-Foo, on the island itself. 

The island of Formosa is a foo or district of the Chinese province 
of Fokien, hnd is governed by a special Taou-Tai, who may memo- 
rialise the throne direct. Mr. Swinhoe doubts whether, owing to its 
bad anchorage and bad harbourage, Tai-Wan-Foo can ever become 
a centre of British trade, especially as there are known to be Other 
and far more suitable ports. After marching overland to Taa- 
Wan-Foo, which is described as girt by a high battlemented ■waUj. 
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six miles in extent, tlie Paper mentioned tliat the town was fast 
going to deoaj’- owing to the silting nxi of the river. The difficulty 
of navigating the coast of Eormosa is great, and there are numerous 
wrecks of vessels that are compelled to run for a port, and are 
ignorant of several excellent harbours unsurveyed near the south 
end of the island. On the nortli-west coast is the Tam-suy Eiver, 
-which Mr. Swinhoe seems to think destined to become the British 
port of trade, there being 16 feet of water at high tide over the bar. 
lEe capital, Poo Ohow, is not far distant, and there are several 
natural landmarks for facilitating navigation. The chief danger is 
from the freshets in the early summer, when the mountain-snows melt.. 
The river in its upper pourse is formed by two chief branches, near 
one of which are sulphur mines. Among other improvements effected 
by native skill is their having, about 40 years since, diverted a largo 
stream of water so as to make amends for the very bad water on the 
plains. There is a wooden aqueduct, 5 feet deep, 8 feet broad, and 
about 360 feet in length, which has been rendered water-tight with 
-Chinese cement. ISFot far distant from this the territory of the 
aboriginal savages inhabiting the east coast is reached, where the 
division line is strongly marked by tlie Chinese side being denuded 
of trees, for the cultivation of the tea-plant, while the native side 
is covered with the usual forest vegetation. Great quantities of 
rain fall from November to May, making the climate comparatively 
cold, as is evidenced by a table drawn up with considerable care. 
This excess of moisture the author attributes to an oceanic stream 
known as the KurOsino, which departs at the south cape of 
Pormosa, and extends along its east side and past the eastern shore 
"of Japan even to the Kurile islands, and is supposed to run for 
some distance alongside of a much warmer stream coming up fxnm 
the Philippines. Prom the bold appearance of the eastern, northern, 
and north-western coast, the coast-line is assumed to he receding if 
anything. Excellent lignite coal is procured at Coal Harbour, on 
the north-east comer. There is fair sound tea on the island, 
besides rice, sugar, jute, grass-cloth fibre, rice paper, rattans, barley, 
wheat (superior to that of the mainland), camphor, petroleum, and 
dyewoods, and a constantly increasing import, chiefly opium. 

The OHAmMAN, in returning the thanks of the Society to the author of the 
Paper, said it was an exceedingly ;v . ;iortant contribution to our 

knowledge of a very curious and I';; i-,- To nine-tenths of ordi- 

nary readers the name of Formosa would convey no more distinct idea than to 
recall the most ‘successful typical forgery of modern times — George Psalma- 
nazar’s forgery of the Formosan langu^e at the end of the last century. In reality 
it was a most beautiful and interesting island. The Paper touched upon the 
most important points connected with the island, and seemed to go wifii fair 
depth into them. There were three important points. The first was the geo- 
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-graphical position and relations of the island ; the imperfect way in which it 
had been surveyed hitherto, and the very small knowledge which we possessed 
with reference to the coasts, and the way in which that had acted practically 
; npon our commerce. The second point was the Chinese colonisation (which 

s did not appear to he an official colonisation, but an encroachment of the 

I Chinese upon the aborigines), the relations of that colony with the central 

government and its commercial prospects. The third point was the aboriginal 
' * race itself. of these points could be illustrated by gentlemen 

present ; by i I, ■■ ■■ on the subject of the Chinese relations, and by * 

' Admiral Collinson, to whom we were indebted for the whole of our geogr-aphic^ 

knowledge of the coast at the present moment. He believed the Society would 
join him in echoing the opinion of Mr. Swinhoo, that the Hydrographic Office 
kiould take into immediate and serious consideration the nnsurveyod state of 
the coast of Formosa, and especially the fact that when an ajipeal was made to 
i the Admiral in command at Hongkong, he expressed his inability to grant 

‘ assistance. Ho thought some suggestion might advantageously he brought to • 

I hear upon the Admii-alty, for no doubt Mr. Swinhoe was j)erfectly right in 

saying that the present state of our knowledge on the subject was detrimental 
to British commerce. 

Admiral Collinsoit said he looked upion Formosa in some measure as a 
child of his own. In the course of his survey of the Pescadores he occasionally 
. caught glirnp.scs of the fai-off island, and av^ed himself of the opportunity to 

; lix. ii-c ];ios;i.i()n of the prinoip>al mountains, to the highest of which— above 

j lOjOiXl U'cv.,- high — he gave the. name of Mount Momson ; a name which, 

he believed aU those who were acquainted with our original cormection. 
with the Chinese would aclmowlcdgc ought to be perpetuated throughout 
all ^es. After his survey of the Pescadores, on his return to Hongkong, 

Sir Thomas Cochrane desired him to go up the east side of Formosa. ■ It 
was a t&rra incognita. He went round in a little brig, which he com- 
manded, and coasted along in search of a harbour ; hut no harbour could be 
/ found until he came to Blackrock Bay. Up to a certain point they saw 

Chinese boats ; hi\t above that point they did not see a single boat afloat. 
They came upon a beautiful and highly-cultivated terrace-ground of high hills, 

.• which rose almost imr'.'.odir.tcly from the beach, and which were veiy confined 

; and narrow. In Bi.'.rinock lisy, which w'sxs merely a basaltic pirotuhemnce 

I from the coast, when he was making bis observations, one of his assistant sur- 

: veyors went on shore to take up a position to make a survey of the place. 

In the course of his walk along the beach, two of the natives came out 
'I and visited him ; and those were the only two they got into communication. 

!; with during the whole of their visit. They appeared to he more of the 

r Malay than of tim Chinese race. The Chinese whom they met with, Afterv 

wards in the upper part of the island reported that they Wore cannibals, 

I ,, and lived in trees, — in short, gave them the worst possible character. He 

I I , found that Mr. Swinhoe gave them a veiy dilfcrent character; and he must 

( say, so far as he could judge from the nice appearance of the houses and the 

cultivated lands, that he should have very much liked to liave got into com- 
munication with them. '‘With reference to the probability of our entering itilo 
commercial relations with the people on the east side, he was inclined to think , 
that there was no opening for British commerce there. The coast-line was 
, nearly straight ; there were no indentations, and the boulders on the shore were 

^ so large, that they gave some idea of the immense force of the ocean-current 

I ; which carried them there. The only place where they attempted to land after- 

' wards was Chekodai Bay. There was a large river there, and they took boats 

and tried to get in, hut found it impossible. They then went ujp to iSau-o 
Bay, and they found the Chinese had come round the aid of the island And 
were in. fuB possession; but over the remaining portions of the isjafi^ ike 
■: , , , D 2 ' 
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Chinese had no rale whatever. Generally speaking, Formosa might he said to-* 
he half the size of Ireland ; and from the papers that were given to him, he 
judged that the dialeolt was undouhtedly Malayan. The great equatorial 
current set in on the island in a more wonderful manner than it did in any 
part of the Atlantic. Off Steep Island, he was carried away one day 91 miles 
against the wind hy the current, and on the following day 103 miles against 
the wind. The whole force of the motion of water given hy the equatorial 
movement through the Pacific Ocean reached the island of Manilla ; it then 
' flowed up along the island of Formosa, and from thence on to the coast of 
Japan ; hut its greatest strength was felt at Formosa and Japan. He had 
no hesitation in saying that the current would he found to run at the rate of 

to 5 miles an hour. 

With respect to coal he might state, that finding no anchoring place hut 
the little Bau-o Bay, they went round to Kelung Bay, and in pulling up the 
river they met with junks laden with coal. It was not known hofore tliat coal 
had been found in this part of the world. He was called to make an examina- 
tion of it, and he went to the mines, which were about a mile and a quarter 
from the beach, and found them in a very primitive condition, worked simply 
hy adits. They had no means of lifting, and the only seams which could he 
worked were those which could he worked from the surface. Whether a seam, 
would he found by sinking was the province of the geologist rather than the 
nautical surveyor. He added that the island itself, at least the Chinese part 
of it, produced everything that was required in the shape of fruits and supplies, 
and that it might be called the granary of the Fokien provinces. The trade 
from Tai-Wan to Amoy and Loochoo Fuwas very great indeed in rice, camphor, 
wood, and vegetables. The operations in the Gulf of Pecheli, and the opening 
of Japan to the commerce of the world, have interfered with the survey of 
Formosa, which was begun hy him; hut now that attention has been called 
to the island hy the interesting paper by Mr. Swinhoo, it is to he hoped that 
some steps will he taken to complete the survey of its shores. 

Sib Habry Pabkes said he was afraid he should scarcely he able to speak 
upon all the points suggested hy the Cha’ra .v;., it w.-.s r.'.ri er a c "cat- rl 
and little known suhjert. Mr, Swinhoe 1 .l i :•» ■! i -r, :• 

attmtion to an island of immense extent, which was probably as much a im'a 
mdogmia, as any other unexplored part of the continent of Asia. It was less a 
terra mcognita to Emopeans some time ago than it was in the present day, for 
two centuries ago it was claimed as a European possession. The Dutch occu- 
pied it from 1622 to 1662. At that time, wishing to share with the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards in the trade of the Bast, they took possession of the Pesca- 
dores Islands as a check to Macao on one side, then held hy the Portuguese, and 
on the other to the Philippine Islands, which belonged to the Spaniards. At 
the instance of the Chinese they relinquished the Pescadores Islands and esta- 
blished themselves on the island of Formosa, which up to that time had not 
been formally claimed hy the Chinese, although separated from them hy a 
channel only ninety-five miles in -width. They themselves suggested that the 
Dutch should talm possession of the island. At that time another power which 
had lately cornc into notice, tim Japanese, were also located there ; and when- 
ever the Chinese and Japanese canic in contact in those days, the Chinese wcmt 
to the wall. 


The Japanese followed a very different policy then from that which |h^ 
pursued now. They were then the adventurers of the East, and they supplied 
mercenary troops to ramiy Asiatic nations. 'They had flourishing colonies in 
the island of Formosa in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and lierhaps it 
was -with the politic intention of setting one race against the other that the 
Chinese suggested to the Dutch to go there -too. How'ever, when the Dutch 
■W'ent there, they foimd not only the Japanese hut also the Spaniards, and they 
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"had to expel both before they became masters of the island. Masters of the 
island they scarcely continued to be : for, in conseqijence of the great civil 
troubles which set in throughout the whole of China in the middle of that 
century, swarms of Chinese flocked over into Formosa, against whom the Dutch 
were scarcely able to contend ; until at last the famous piratical chief, Koxinga, 
who had been strong enough at one time to contend with the Tartars for the 
empire of the South, was driven from the country, and, crossing over to Formosa, 
he in turn expelled the Dutch from that island. usual course of 

events, the pirate himself was eventually subjecte- ■ ( ■ > Covernment*; 

and, as late as 1682, the Chinese for the first^ time claimed jurisdiction over 
Formosa and incorporated it with their territories. It was now called a Foo, 
a territorial division of which there are no loss than 260 in the whole of China. 
From that time Formosa ceased to be of much importance to the European ; 
and oven after our first treaty, though the coasts of China became accessible 
to us, yet - ^■' 7 - I-;'-- V-- attractive name that it bears, Formosa was 

dreadecl 1; ■ ■ ■ . ■■ in consequence of the difficulties to which 

Admiral ' ' ■ ! , . ; , .md which rendered it a serious obstacle to 

the navigation of the coast of China. The South Cape was about the very 
worst point for a vessel to get ou shore ; for on that extreme point of the 
island there was a particular ' "i;"'- ■’ 200 or 300 individuals, 

who had an unfortunate pa- : ■: ' h-, ! id it was a habit with 

them to murder any foreigner that came in their way. He had occasion to 
make the acquaintance of these people about twelve years ago, when one of our 
vessels was lost on that point, and he was sent oyer by Her Maiesty’s Govern- 
ment to make some inquiries respecting the missing crew. They succeeded in 
rescuing two of the men, who were in the hands of another tribe on the western 
point, the wreck having taken place on the eastern point of the said Cape. 
These two men had been bought by the Chinese at 6 dollars a head, and had 
been in captivity with them six months. The north point of the island had 
also proved as dangerous to us as the South Cape. Two English vessels, tlie 
Nerlmddah and the Ann, were both wrecked there, in consequence of the strong 
oceanic currents which prevailed on tlie coast. That was in the year 1842 ; 
and although the crews of those two vessels did not fall into the hands of 
savages, hut into the hands of the Chinese proper, they were treated in no better 
way ; for, out of a crew of 240 on hoard the Nerluddah 2 only remained with 
their lives, and out of 67 which formed the crew of the Ann, 10 only remained ; 
the others having been taken to the capital of Formosa, and, after being kept in 
captivity there, murdered in cold blood. This was the character which Formosa 
bore to us : wrecks in the north and south, judicial murders on the part of 
the Chinese, and bloody murders made by the aboriginal tribes. We had nQlv 
turned over a new page in the history of our communications with Formosa, 
The opening of the island to British commerce was one of the last acts which 
that great British nobleman (Lord Elgin), whose loss w'e had now to deplore, 
had accomplished by the treaty which he made with the Chinese, 

As to Formosa being a colony, certainly in one sense it was a colony of 
China, though a very great portion of it still belonged to the ahorigihal tribes ; 
and it was worthy of notice that in this land were found impinging upon each 
other the remnants of very distinct races of men. To take the three little 
islands of Lamhay Botel, Tobago, and Samasima, all situated in the vicinity of 
South Cape, the first was inhabited by the Chinese, the second by the Malay, 
and the last by Japanese. In other parts of the island it was difficult to say 
by what race it was possessed : some of the tribes were believed to'T^e of Malay: 
origin, and some of Polynesian ; while still further north Mr. Swihboe would 
say that the natives belonged to the aboriginal races of China. The island was 
very interesting in an ethnological point of view, hecaiise we had those distinct 
braces of different races of people ; and, hearing tins circumstance in mind, he 
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was not surprised that Admiral Collinson did not find in the pictures of the'" 
aborigines presented to tije meeting any very strong resemblance to his friends in 
Blackrock Bay, certainly, those he saw were not so good-looking or so attractive 
as those represented in the pictures who probably came from the northern part of 
the island. At present the island presented two different aspects, the western 
and the eastern one : the western one prosperous and commercial, the eastern 
one wild and still occupied by savage races ; where, as Admiral Collinson stated, 

^ no native craft were to be seen, while the narrow channel which separated the 
" island from China on its western side was always crowded with junks. A 
further change, however, had taken place in later years ; junks were passing out 
of date, and now most of the local trade was carried on in foreign bottoms. There 
was a large trade at Tam-Suy, and there was also a trade at Ta-kow.' Lord 
Elgin’s treaty in throwing Formosa open for trade did not specify for any 
particular port. He stipulated that Taiwan, which is the name for the whole 
island, should be tlirown open to commerce, and it was afterwards for our 
consuls to find out which spot was the best suited for commerce. Mr. Swinhoe 
was perfectly right in considering Taiwan as unsuitable. He had visited that 
place himself, and he could conmm what Mr. Swinhoe said, that it is unap- 
proachable to vessels drawing any depth of water ; and the event had proved 
that Ta-kow in the south, and Tam-Suy in the north, were ports at which 
considerable commerce could be carried on. Although the Chinese might argue 
we were not entitled to more than one port, they had been so liberal as to allow 
trade at both these ports since the treaty came into operation. From the large 
immigration from China, he had no doubt that we should see the aboriginal 
tribes dwindle down, and perhaps at no distant date become altogether extinct ; 
and it might ho expected, that in proportion as they gradually disappeared, so 
commerce would increase. The foreign trade at present bore a local character, 
that is, cargoes were not sent direct from England to Formosa, nor from 
Formosa direct to England, but were exchanged between the island and the 
coast of China and Hong-Kong. 'I'he wade- wn-i already of sufficient imx>ortance 
to employ a considemhle amount of foreign tonnage for steamers, and would 
probably speedily realize all the cX]'cctafions formtA of it. 

The CiiAiKMAN said ihai, tliC only fwint he woulil auverf- to was with refterence 
to the aboriginal tribes. The knowledge they possessed of these people as re- 
garded their languages and diabers was cni-irc-'.y f!(iriv('d from theoriginal Dutch 
settlers. Their occupation of the land was from 1620 to 1660. They were 
acquainted with two slightly differing dialects, and a discovery made twenty 
years ago had put us in possession of a D'-.V* .t’-.-.-w -,nd a Dutch dictionary 
Of anoth® Formosan speech: this last «!’■: i ■; s-, entirely from alltlxos© 

that we had known of before. The - . - ■ - ^ were the subject of 

a treatise iu Klaproth’s works. The whole of the languages W also been 
made the subject of a very able treatise by a distinguished German philo- 
logist, Dr. Gahelentz, who possessed a special knowledge of the Malayan and 
Polynesian dialects. He had compared those di.alects together, and the result 
was that they possessed a general, hut not a special, affinity with the Malayan 
or -the Polynesian, rather than with the extreme type of the Oceanic race, 
which is usually considered of a different descent altogether. These Foimiosan 
dialects differed considerably between themselves, and amounted almost to tw® 
separate languages having general affinities. This was the only point to whMk 
he wished to call attention. He thought the physiological evidcixce ought to 
go hand in hand with the ijhilological evidence, in order properly to determine 
the question of race. 
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■ ' The second Paper read was — 

2. A Journey from Nazareth to Bozrah of. Moab. 

By F. A. Eaton, Esq., m.a. 

The Author commenced by stating that a fortunate rencontre with 
the Eev. Mr. Zeller, long resident in the country, induced the party 
of which the writer was a member, to abandon the beaten track from* 
Jerusalem to Nazareth and Damascus, and, starting eastward from 
Nazareth, to explore the Hauran, a country east of the Jordan, as 
far as Bozrah of Moab. Such a tour, it was found, occupied but a 
fortnight, and is entirely safe as well as deeply interesting if accom- 
panied by any one personally acquainted with the Arab Druse 
Sheiks. 

Leaving Nazareth, party first made for the encampment of 
Agleeby Agha. The road led along the north-east edge of the 
Plain of Bsdraelon (Scriptural Jezreel), which it reached just 
beneath Moxint Tabor. Leaving the plain and crossing the Wady 
Bireh, the Wady es Shirar is reached, in whose course were per- 
ceived what seemed to be ruins of reservoirs and aqueducts. In 
four hoxrrs after starting began to ascend hills to west of Jordan, on 
reaching the stimmit of which there lay extended below a view from 
Lake Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The old bridge by which the liver 
was crossed is traditionally said to mark the spot at which Jacob and 
Esau met. At sunset of first day reached the Agha’s encampment. 
Thence passed the Yarmak (ancient Hieromax), and entered the 
Tetrarohioal provinces of Permaand Gaulonitis (? Scriptural Bashan 
and Gilead). Scenery very wild. Yisited second day the hot springs 
of Amatha, 110° Fahr. ; country generally of volcanic formation. 
In vicinity of springs are remains of a Eoman bath. Eeaohed 
Umkeis at 1 p.m., vchere the escort ceased. A Bedouin of the Beni 
Sukhr was here adopted as guide, and led the travellers due east along 
a crest of a range separating the Sheriat-el-Mandhfir from the Wady 
el Arab. SoE rocky, but thickly covered with stone-oak. Before 
entering the open plain beyond, passed numerous towers in the 
gorge. Put up with Sheikh Abdallah, of the Beni Sukhr, who was 
very hospitable, and occupied a region much resembling an English 
village-landsoape. Made next day for Mezarib, a pilgrimage- 
station from Damascus, nearly due east, in order to get letters from 
the Governor of the HaurSn, whose residence is here. The Wady 
Shelileh, which was crossed the same day, and is described as flowing 
through a deep gorge, is the same as the Wady Warran, which 
forms the boundary north-west of the Djebel Ajlfin, and afterwards 
joining the Sheiiat el Mandhfir. Course changed to due north ; 
over a vast, level, treeless plain, covered with barley. 
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Eeaolied the Haj (or pilgrimage-road) where it crosses the Wady. 
DUre by an old stone bridge which marks the western boundary of 
HaurQ,n proper. Country singularly flat. Mozarib is a large, old, 
square forteess, with a few huts within its enceinte, and is only 
garrisoned during the Haj to protect the Damascus pilgrims on their 
road to and from Mekka. The visit taking place just at the period of 
the Haj, there were no fewer than 1000 infantry — ^perhaps more than 
were required ; but in reality these concentrations of troops have a 
political object. Next point was Der’a, whence they hoped to reach 
Bozrah. Still the same flat plains, and passed a ruined village with 
stone roofs, indicating they had arrived in the Hauran. Next 
crossed the Wadj’' DRu, near which is an old Roman bridge of five 
arches, the shape of the buttresses evidently showing that tho 
stream now and for ages past has run into?|^e Sheriat el MandhOr. 
Der’a is supposed to mark the site of the' capital of the Kings of 
Bashan, though Mr. Porter prefers Edh’ra, as more easily foitifiable. 
At this point had to get a native Arab to act as guide. Next 
day passed numerous villages and reached Bozrah, whence there is 
a Roman road to Daini, which their road struck to the south. At this 
point they turned northwards by DfimS,, a fort amid hills, whence 
they followed the ordinary often-described road to Damascus. 

The Ohaikman said the part of the Paper which was of special interest 
related to the visit to El-Lejah. El-Lejah was a country which had been 
unrecorded, and to the best of his knowledge untravelled. He did not know 
how far Burckhardt went into the country ; but El-Lejah was a mountain 
fastness said to be of curious geological formation, and he hoped Mr. Eaton 
would fnvor.r them wiili a word or tv;o upon the subject. 

Mr. I'bvroxsiiid iho ].artY wish whicli he travelled bad very little opportunity 
of visiting l-'.’i-Lejali. ''.I' iidr visit was confined to a day, or a day and a half. 
Il was very liurried, a’ul r.iTorded them no opportunity of studying the archi- 
tC'CMire of l iie vihnj-os and towns, or to mark even ii-.u ir.sci ipik' iis. The spot 
was very rcrrnarlc’.l'io, Ix.iiig a sort of island-rock, in the midst of a level plain ; 
if- liogan as ab-upiiy as rticr rocks on the sea-shore. They did not go into that 
P'r.-t; ’.vhicii I:;’.'.! 'ojin (inscribed by Mr. Porter, and also by Mr. Cyril Graham, 
where there are very deep ravines ; that part lay more to tho north and west of 
El-Lejah ; whereas the part which they visited was to the oast, where tho 
surface consisted of ledges and occasionally rough rock. The point they started 
from was midway between Orman and Damascus ; and at DamiL they were 
hospitably received by the Arab sheikh. The people supjilied them with, coffee, 
and refreshment of cveny liind ; with Avater for their horses, wliich, considering 
they had to fetch every drop of the Avator from a disianeo of six miles on inules, 
Avas a great proof of the ]io.s]iitality Avhich thej’- shoAved. There were abofit 
seventy or eighty jjeopie in all; and they had talicn up their quarters there as 
a refuge from the Turkish Government. It Avas an admirable natural forbretk; 
for there Avas only one entrance to it, Avhich A\-ould be easily defatified' bjr ten 
or tAvclve resolute men. '.I.’hc toAA’iis in El-Lejali were certainly Very nume- 
rous, and the remains very interesting. In the town of l’)aIB8^ they saw A 
great deal of that peculiar architecture Avliich Avas common to flic ccr.ntiy. 
There were some great stone doors, 10 or 12 feet hig’:i, which rurneii or. th'-ir 
sockets Av;'-''- P r .-.t They wore of iinjm.r.Mi weigi.i, and wciin 

hung on the principle, great solid stoucs being used as 
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, Jintels at the top and bottom. With regard to their extreme antiquity, 
there was reason to doubt it ; but the doors themselves, and the materials 
out of which they were made, might be of very great antiquity. He had 
also great reason to doubt the antiquity of many of the houses at present 
standing. They were all of the same Mnd, one as like another as possible. 
As the ruins around the place were of Koman origin, he thought that the 
doors were not of greater antiquity. The last purjjose to which they had been 
applied was a mosque; and in the mosque you could trace signs of a Eoman 
temple ; and in the material itself you could trace signs of a still older bulled 
ing. At one spot there was a specimen of Cyclopean architecture, consisting 
of large rough stones, put together with mortar : that was the only specimen 
they saw which seemed to bo ante-Roman. 

The particular part which the Ohaiman had referred to as being untravelled 
before was that which is arrived at immediately after crossing the Jordan. He 
Understood that Lord Lindsay traversed the country near there, and he be- 
lieved Dr. Boko had come across that route, ’>■ ' ’ ^ particular 

part whore he and his pari y t..K per :(:;;co(l ! he ' i ' ■ ' : Arab Sheikh, had 

never boon visited by Iv.'.ropea:;-; be at i no public mention 

of it. As to the identification of cities with names in the Old Testament, he 
was not prepared to say how far that could be established. Ho doubt there 
were many villages which might be identified rather by resemblance of names 
than anything else, and at best the identity must be more or less fancifuL 
The tribes were said to be most unruly aud most lawless, and travellers had 
been detenud from crossing the country in consequence of the character which 
they possessed. The natives would try to get out of travellers all that they 
could by legal means, and if they failed in that they would endeavour to rob 
them ; but to those acquainted with the language there was every facility 
afforded for going into that part of the country if they were so disposed. 

Ms. Oybil Geaham said there was only one point which he wished to bring 
before the meeting, — that that portion of Mr. Eaton’s track through El-Lejah 
which coincided with the old Roman road was new to Europeans. Burckhardt, 
Dr. Wetstein, and himself, had examined the ruins further to the west; tlie 
substructures, and in many cases the buildings, of which, although subse- 
quently embellished by Roman chisel.-, are riiidoubtclly of morcaiici'. at work- 
manship. The probable fact that the i^mscs iuui tiluir .sirnc-.ure.s iiioiij the line 
of the Roman road rose up in consequence: of ii.=i exis.icncc, \vo;.;id sufBciently 
account for the remark made by Mr. Eaton with reference tc fi-.r: 
recent origin of the remains, which he saw. Had time 1 ■, 

Graham) should have wished to say much more on the subject of the Paper 
which had just been read to them j hut, considering the lateness of the hour, 
ho felt himself hound to conclude by calling the attention of the m^®tihg 
once more to the chief point in Mr. Eaton’s journey — the tracing of the Roman 
road. 

The meeting was then adjourned to 11th Jam, 1864. 


Fourth Meeting, Monday Evening, January 11, 1864. 

Sir EODEEICK I. MUEOHISON, k.c.b., President, in the Ohnir. 

Elections. — The Rev. William Byrnes ; David Chambers, Esq . ; John 
Conder, Esq, ; Angu£ A. Croll, Esq. ; Johi Ferguson, Esq. ; Lieut. Francis 
Fitzpatrick; Mons. 0-. T. Fortune ; Capt. William John Foster; Charles 
Grierson, Esq. ; Benjamin Bardwmk, Esq. ; John Harvey, Esq . ; Robert 
Henderson, Esq. ; William QunstonHoveU, Esq. ; Capt, George F, Lamrt ; 
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Francis Richardson, Esq . ; E. J. Booth, Esq . ; Grenville Ryder, Esq . ; 
Mutu Coomaroo Swamy ; Richard B. Wade, Esq. 

Accessions to Library. — ‘Marrels of Friar Jordamis,’ by Colonel 
Henry Ynle, c.b,, p.r.g.s., presented by the Haklnyt Society. 
‘ Buddbism in Tibet,’ by Dr. Scblagintweit. ‘ Eesolts of a Scientific 
Mission to India and Higb Asia, undertaken between tbe years 
' 1856-68, ’ by Hermann, Adoipbe, and Kobert de Schlagintweit ; 
Vol. iii. ‘ Wanderings in West AMca,’ by a F.E.G.S. ‘ A Treatise 
on tbe Obronology of Siriadio Monnmonts,’ by Hekekyan Bey, o.e. 
‘Journal of tbe Discoyery of the Source of tbe Nile,’ by Oapt. J. H, 
Speke, F.R.G.s. ‘Abeokuta and tbe Oamaroons Mountain,’ by Oapt. 
B. F. Burton, i.E.a.s. ‘Continuations of Transactions of various 
Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to Map-boom from Deo. 14tb to Dec. 23rd, — South 
Polar Chart, by A. Petermann. Eailway Map of proposed Metro- 
politan and Suburban lines (1864), by E. Stanford. Continuation 
of tbe Trigonometrical Survey of India, on 13 sheets. Part 3 of 
Soblagintweit’s Atlas. 

Tbe first Paper read was — ' 

1. On the Non- Auriferous Gharacter of the Roch of West Australia. By 

E. 0. PIakoeeavbs. From a Despatch of His Excellency Sir 

George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, to His Grace tbe Duke 

OF Newcastle, and communicated by the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Hargreaves, who first practically opened out tbe gold-mines 
of Anstralia, having been sent to examine West Australia, with tbe 
view of determining if, as bad been loosely asserted, it would prove 
to be auriferous, has, after various excursions into tbe interior, 
reported, that although rich in iron and copper ores, its rocks, so 
different from those of^Hew South Wales and Victoria, render it 
essentially a non-auriferous region. Belying upon tbe absence of 
those rocks, which Sir Eoderiok Murchison (to whom he refers) had 
cited as the only true matrices of gold in veinstones, he shows that 
the statement that that geologist had ever suggested that West 
Australia would be found to be a gold-producing country, was 
entirely unfounded. Mr. Hargreaves had sent home numerous 
specimens of the rocks. 

The Peesiuent, in expressing the customary vote of thanks to the author of 
the Paper, said Mr. Hargreaves was the first practical explorer of the gold-mines 
of Australia, He had been sent out by Government to see if Western Australia 
would prove amiferous. He had stated what was certainly a fact, that he (the 
President) never had the remotest idea of suggesting that Western Australia 
would prove auriferous ; on the contrary, he know very well from what had 
been previously said of the structure of these rocks, and from the fosiSils and 
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■organic remains -wliicli had "been brought before them by Mr. Frank Gregory, 
who had explored the country, that there were none of those ancient slaty rocks 
in re^ons examined, with quartz veins in them, in which gold conld be dis- 
covered. He had great pleasure in informing them that Mr. Selwyn, the geo- 
logical surveyor of the rich auriferous colony of Victoria, was present ; a gentle- 
man who bad contributed more to the real advancement of their knowledge as 
to what was probably *to he contained in a gold colony than any other 
individual : and he, tWefore, hoped that Mr. Selwyn would state what he 
knew of the probability or improbability of gold being found in ‘Western 
Australia. 

Mr. Sblwyn said on his way up to Victoria he was at Albany for a few 
days, when he took the opportunity of seeing as much of the surrounding 
country as he could. ' Ho quite agreed with Mr. Hargreaves that there were 
no indications there of auriferous country, unless we took certain granitic 
rocks as being occasionally indicators of the presence of the ore. Hitherto 
it had not been generally supposed that granitic rocks alone wore indi- 
cations of auriferous countiy. The rocks about Albany wore entirely 
granitic, overlaid by tome of the middle and upper tertiary rocks, consisting 

of quartz grits, and conglomerates, and a white rock, 

wh’, i • referred to as chalky rock, consisting of silicate of 

aim ■ ■!, -ains in it. He never found fossils in these rocks, hut 

he had found rocks, similar in position and structure, in Victoria, restmg some- 
times on granite, sometimes on Silurian, and sometimes on the upi)er paleozoic. 
All the specimens brought home by Mr. Hargreaves were entirely granitic and 
tertiary rocks, with a few specimens of homblendic rocks, which that gentle- 
man spoke of as intersecting the granite. With regard to the auriferous cha- 
racter of these rooks, there was no doubt that these tertiary rooks, or the 
-''these tertiary rocks in Viotoiia, were the richest gold-bearing 
I ■ = -i: . ■ they had been derived from the slaty Silurian rocks, whereas 

in Western Australia they had been derived almost entirely from the granitic 
rocks. Therefore he thought Mr. Hargreaves was right in his conclusion that 
in that district auriferous tracts were not likely to he found. Some of the 
specimens, in which Mr. Hargreaves found indications of copi)er, he thought 
were analogous to rocks of central South Australia, from Mount Serle to 
Mount Remarkable, in which the great copper-mines of South Australia occur. 
He thought, however, we ought hardly to take an examination of tiie coast- 
line as a proof that the whole of Western Austoalia was not auriferous, because 
if we looked at the enormous expanse of Western Australia, it would he seen 
that Mr. Hargreaves had traversed it but to a very limited extent ; and it was 
not improbable that there might be regions in which the Silurian rocks mi^t 
re-appear. If the coast-line of the province of Victoria, for example, were 
selwted for examination, districts might he found fifty rmles fiom tfie coast 
where there would bo no auriferous doirosits. 

The Presidunt observed (bat otlier travellers had penetiated a considerable 
distance into the interior of Western Australia, and mey had found littie else 
but granite. 

Mr. Selwyn added he had travelled over the whole of the settled districts of 
South Australia, from Cape Jervis to Mount Serie, and there were one or two 
districts where he thought it possible that the rooks were Silurian, and that 
gold might he found. But these rocks were only of limited extent : the great 
mass of the rocks wiare of a newer formation — ^Devonian, or something even 
■newer than that. There was a large quantity of quartz, hut the quartz did 
not appear to he auriferous. The characteristic of the South Australian rCc^s 
was copper, which was rarely found in the rocks in Victoria, associated 
gold. T7r- ■ Ihe occurrence of gold in granite, ho mighi irscTilioii that lir: 
had r-.ci ; ;! 1-. ■,■■■■ from one h'- cr’I-aTT? Ausn-alia, stating thal a nmv 

locality in Victoria had been i'-:. ,■■■ !, f V.'-: Point, in which the quartz 
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reefs were turning out extraordinarily rich, far surpassing anything hitherto 
Irnown. The Surveyor-General stated that the reefs were in granite and did 
not continue into the adjacent schistose rocks, and were horizontal, The dis- 
covery was made by eight miners, who in eighteen months had realized between 
forty and fifty thousand pounds each, 

Mr. Oeawnubd asked if indications of tin had been found in Western 
Australia. 

Mr. SanwYN replied, ho had not seen any. Before ho left, the Western 
Australian Government forwarded him some specimens of granite with mineral 
in it, which he found to be sulphide of molybdenum. 

Majob Sanfobd took exception to the conclusions of Mr. Hargreaves, and 
was about to enter into the question at some length, when the President 
begged him to postpone the discussion to a future occasion, in consideration of 
the importance attached to the next Paper which had to he road, “On the 
Glaciers of the Mustakh Bango,” and stated that an early opportunity would 
be afforded for considering the points mooted as to the capabilities of West 
Australia. 


The second Paper read was — ■ 

2. The Glaciers of the Mustahh Range (Trans- Indus'), By Captain 
H. H. Godwin-Austen, Assistant on the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. 

Staetinq from Iskardo 5th August, 1860, the survey of this region 
may he considered as divided into two grand divisions, separated 
by a line drawn through Iskardo, Shigar, and a point on the great 
range of the Kuen-Lun, about 40 miles west of the Mustakh Pass, 
leading into Little Bncharia. This Mustakh Pass is a newly-dis- 
covered pass, described as being capable of being so far improved 
as to be practicable for ponies, though the height is 18,400 feet. 
It is separated to the ea.si'ward from the renowned Kara-Korum 
Pass by the magnificent range running eastward from the Kara- 
Korum Peak, as yet unnamed, the second highest peak in the 
Himalayahs or the world, which rises about north-west to an 
elevation of 28,266 feet. Its approximate position is 36° 63' n., 
76° 85' E.,* that of Mustakh being 35° 49' n., 76° 14' e. 

The first portion of the survey lay up the Hushi Valley, a tribu- 
tary of the Nubra, which name the author applies to the whole 
length of the North fork of the Indus (in lieu of its customary desig- 
nation of Shah-Yok), instead of confining it as hitherto to the 
tributary branch of that name which falls in a little above the junc- 
tion of the Hushi Valley. At the head of the valh^y he encoun- 
tered three glaciers, the easternmost of which he traced into the 
recesses of the immense mass of the Masherbrum (35° 38^ 76° 20' 

E.), 25,600 feet high. After surveying these in regular order, he 

* The positions assigned in this abstract are only approximative as derived 
from the Map.-rEu. 
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•retunied to tlie junction of tlie HnsM ■with, the Hnhra, and thence 
westward 24 miles down the river to Kapaloo, 35° 10' n., 76° 24' e,, 
which is itself about the same distance above Iskardo, whither he 
returned after twenty three days’ arduous labour, and which was the 
head’^quarters of the survey. 

Captain Godwin- Austen next proceeded to determine a position 
for the triangulations to the south of Iskardo, the panorama from » 
which, embracing nearly the whole extent of the peaks from 
Masherbrum westward, was magnificent. 

That season being finished, it was necessary to postpone a'ny 
further survey till 7th July, 1861, when a survey was made to the 
south-west of Iskardo as far as the Pass of Borijee. Thence he 
returned to head-quarters, and at once started for the -village of 
Kuardo, having now completed the examination of the very remaak- 
able basin of Iskardo, which bears evident traces of having been 
once an immense lake. Here the weather proved unpropitious, as 
it was throughout the season, but with occasional bursts of clear 
weather, when the views from the peak over Kuardo from south 
round to north-east — from the mountains bounding the table-land 
of Deosia over Kashmere round to the great Kara-Korum Peak — 
were grand beyond description. Shigar was finally reached 18th 
July. 

On the 28th he proceeded to explore the Yalley of the Bialdoh, 
which, rising in the distant glaciers of Punmah and the ridge 
bounding the great Baltoro glacier on the west, receives large 
numbers of glacial tributaries (the ice-cold water of which had fre- 
quently to be forded), and flows westward to a point where it 
receives the Basha, a similar glacier stream from the north, when 
the united streams flow in a s.s.e. direction, and take the name of 
the Shigar. Hot long after setting foot in the valley, the party, 
while at camp, were nearly being swept away by the bursting of a 
glacier-lake, which rolled along huge blocks of rock and torrents of 
black mud, — a phenomenon which is called by Ike natives “ ShwS,” 
and is of by no means infrequent occurrence, corresponding, in fact, 
to what is kno-wn to Alpine -travellers as a debacle. 

After exploring the Pass beneath the peak of Mango Guror, Captain 
God win- Austen held eastward to the little hamlet of Askoleh, where 
the Bialdoh is crossed by a rope-bridge of 270 feet span, very safe, 
but very lax, and proportionately dif&cult. Thence over the glacier of 
Biafo, whence he held northward to the station kno-wn as Isok, 35° 47' 

N., 76° 2' B., the very centre of a ganglion of glaciers, streaming 
down from the west flank of the Masherbrum. In the very heart of 
this bleak region they encountered four Balti emigrants, returning 
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from Yarkand to pay a visit to their native vales, who gave a grim 
account of their sufferings crossing the Knen-Ltin. 

Arrived at a point where four glaciers meet, he prosecuted his 
search up that to the north-west, known as Nohundi-Sohundi; 
returning from which, after a constant succession of ascents, including 
frequent bivouacs at great elevations, or on the ice, he reached the 
■ Mustakh Pass, which ho ascended to within 600 feet of the top, when 
the weather compelled him to retm-n. From this point he retraced 
his steps by the opposite side of the glaciers previously explored, to 
the junction of the Bialdoh with the Biafo, which is , the] outlet for 
the melted snow and ice contributed by the great glacier of Biafo, 
extending north-west 36 miles at a stretch to the ridge bounding the 
valley of Nagayr. There is also another glacier-feeder from the 
N.N.u., which was fcrst examined ; over which, immediately below 
the Masherbrum — which though unseen, owing to clouds, towered 
immediately overhead — lay the old Pass to Yarkand, discontinued on 
account of the great increase of late years of snow and ice, and the 
abandonment of which led to the Mustakh Pass being made use of. 
Examples of such changes within the memory of living men are 
quite common, and the Paper instanced two or three such. 

Still penetrating Into the heard of the glacier, the author began 
to look out for the great Kara-Korum Peak already mentioned, and 
not seeing it, began to fear that it lay beyond the watershed dividing 
the Upper Indus from Ihibot. But a sudden turn, at one part of 
his route, revealed the giant peak towering in all its glory, an 
almost perfect cone, rising 14,000, feet above the point of view, 
and abnost exactly on the line of demarcation. The weather now 
changed once more, and became so had that it was impossible to 
push up the Biafo glacier as intended, and so pass over into 
i^agayr, whence h© proposed to return by the pass of ISTushik, 36® 13' 
K., 76° 13' E. Accordingly the party descended the Bialdoh, passing 
the Holy Book of Shandsoo Pir, over the village of Dasso, and so 
reached Tandoro on the Shigar. 

From this point preparations were made for a short exploration 
of the other chief stream of these regions, the Basha. Leaving 
Tandoro 29th August, Chutrum was reached ou the second day, 
whehco 1b.e road (the travelling on which is excellent) lies up a 
singularly picturesque valley, that of the Basha, running first north, 
then west, as far as Arindoh (35° 52' n., 76° 23' e.). At Dofco, about 
halfway up the valley, a maguificent view was obtained over the 
great glacier feeding the river, and to the Haramosh Mountains, 
(35° 50' N., 74° 57' E.) to the west After a ten days’ excursion on 
the glacier, on which their night’s bivouac was made, ihe exploring 
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party passed xip tlie Kero Loombali (Loombah means ravine in 
Thibetan; La, a pass; and Ganse, a glacier), wliere were nn- 
merous traces of bears, tbongb none were seen. Beyond this the 
Kerd glacier, which had now been reached, split into two ; following 
np the main branch of which, two “kennels ” for the nse of travel- 
lers were passed, and the pass of Nnshik came into view, an ice-bed 
gently sloping upwards between perpendicular cliffs to an elevation.'' 
of 19,000 feet. This glacier extends unbroken down the other side 
as far as Hisper in Nagayr, 36° 9’ n., 75° 5'b. This finished the 
north watershed of the Basha branch of the Shigar. Returning, 
ineffectual attempts wore made to push to the westward, and ulti- 
mately the party retuined to Arindoh, having completed an accurate 
survey of the whole Upper Shigar, the most striking features of 
which are the great glacier of Biafo, and the ever present proof that 
the glaciers are everywhere and rapidly encroaching on the soil 
fitted for agriculture ; so that, in some places, land which formerly 
yielded two crops can now only bear one, owing to the altered tem- 
perature. 

From Arindoh, the expedition now made for the Tormik, over 
the Ganto La (Pass), and reached HiirimiiL whence the upper 
portion of the valley was surveyed, in whicha hot spring (104° F.) 
was found. Captain Godwin- Austen now descended to* the conflu- 
ence of the Tormik with the Indtis, which was crossed by the rope- 
bridge of Mendi, 35° 86' N., 75° 15' k., whence he proceeded up 
the river to Iskardo, passing on the way a terrific pass out along 
the face of a precipice overhanging the river, hxindreds of feet below. 
At Shigar-Thang, 35° 18' N., 75° 23' B., the surveyor turned south- 
west to the Alumpi Pass, on which numerous skeletons were found, 
attesting the fate of a large party lost in the snow some years 
before. From this point, the season being broken and the survey 
ended, they pushed on into Cashmere. 

The Pkesidekt, after expressing the thanks of the Society to Captaiu Godwin- 
Austen, said he was deliglitcd that this communication should have come from 
the son of a man who had done more than any Englishman he knew to connect 
physical geogi'aphy with ancient geological phenomena — Mr. Godwin-Austen ; 
and as that gentleman was present, he congratulated him u]X>n having a son to 
proiiuce snoh a Paix-r. They wore fortnnate in having a gentleman present, who 
had carefully (explored rhiise liigh rc'gior.s, — that disLirignisli-.i-l geologist and 
riiiiiiraii?!., Ur. Falconer, w.ho was so longiit the heiul of iV.e Ihvi'.tiical. Gardens of 
Giiieiura. 'L'liey wi.,;ild be delijo.ed ioluja;’ froir. Jiini a coniinnaiion of Ihe Paper, 
The grciu value o! the Paper , was CaptTiin Oodwir.-Aiistc-n, as one of the 

Trignometrical Survey of India, had actually fixed the delimitation of these 
physical features in geography. The Paper might have been read before the 
Geological Society ; and he would only call atterrtion to one fact contained in it, 
that all the glaciers which the Alpine Club were in the'babit of ascending were 
mere pigtaieB in comparison 'svith- these glaciers of the Himalayahs. The very 
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tributaries to tliese glaciers were eight or ten miles long, while the great glacier 
of Mustakh, to which their attention had been called, was thirty-six miles 
long in the part of it which was surveyed. 

Db. Falconee, after describing the process of the Survey 

in India, next drew attention to the glacier system o:" ■ >. All 

the best observers — Dr. il’homson, Jacquemont, and others — had been of 
opinion that there was but one great system of mountains. There was no 
such thing as any break cf r---'r.-’Avr. —ry. or any distinct mountain-chains. 
• There were great rivers v i w across, rivers like the Indus, the 

Sutlej, and some feeders of the Ganges j but, regarded in one grand as])ect, 
they constituted a series or mass of mountains with ravines and valleys inter- 
vening. Yiewed, then, in this light, there were two ^eat range's which 
culminated to especially great altitudes, and which bounded the Indus river 
to the south and the north; and this being one of the points where Ihe 
Himalayan chain attained its ^eatest elevation, there the glacial phenomena 
we;'(i flevcloiiod in most grandeur and upon the loftiest scale. The paper 
r';.i;e;-;-(!<i m t!;iu part of the range which bounded the valley of the Indus upon 
the north, the Kara-Korum or Mooz-tagh or the “ Icy Range of mountains,” and 
the other great series of them were the moimtains which bounded the Indus 
tipon the south. Although the glaciers upon the Shigar valley and in the 
valley of Bialdoh, which he himself had visited in 1838, were of such surpass- 
ing grandeur and importance, as had been mentioned by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, it was but fair to other observers to say that upon the northern side 
there were glaciers which, so far as description went, were equally grand, if 
not grander. Those to which he should especially refer were the glaciers at 
the head of the Zanscar river, the sublime features of which had been so 
well described by Dr. GHhomson. Mr. J. Arrowsmith, from his laboum on the 
maps of Hugel, Thomson, and other f\]-.lo;'..r.3, was well acquainted with 

the* V ’h”- to which he p.-ierred and lia: glaciers which arose from 

it. Vi-„- ! ■. . river called the Chenab, and a moimtain-range which 


stretched across between the Indus and the Ohenab. The pass of me divid- 
ing ridge at this point was 18,000 feet above the level of the sea ; and upon 
elSrer side, but more especially upon the north, at the heads of the Zanscar 
river, were some of the grandest glacier phenomena which were to be seen in 


any part of the world. There were glaciers extending from a very great dis- 
tance, which attained enormous width — confluent into a sea of ice — and which, 
until the description that had been given h^ Captain Godwin-Austen, had 
been nnrivallcd by any glacial phenomena witb which they were acquainted, 
except the glacial formations in the Arctic regions, such as the Humboldt 
glacier in Smith’s Sound, described by Dr. Kane. 

lYith regard to the glaciers upon the north, the Indus ran through a loi^ 
doi'm-isiid valley westward, receiving from the north three great branches ; the 
first branch, called Shayuk, from the Kara-Konim, next the Nubra river, 
and also _the_ Shigar, which was the especial object of Captain Godwin-Austen’s 
communication. How, the Shigar valley was the third of importance of all 
the affluents of the Indus, and was bounded by mountains of a great elevation. 
Some of them which had been measured by Major Montgomery attained a 
very great elevation ; one a height of 28,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
ITiis naturally entailed a prodigious amount of condensation of. the moisture 
of the atmosphere, and led to a very heavy fall of snow, the result of which 
was seen in these glacial phenomena. Twenty-seven years ago he bad been 
up to Arindoh, the extreme termination of the western or Basha branch, 
and from that point by a ddtour he got across upon the other valley by the 
Scora-lk Pass to the glacier of the Bialdoh river, where he saw all the j)heno- 
mena which had been described by Captain Godwin-Austen. 

Having premised this much with regard to special details, there were one 
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.or two points wWc'h lie was desirous to bring before tliem. One was, What 
were the peculiar characteristics of the Himalayahs, as well as of all tropical 
mountams, as compared with our European, mountain-chains? There was 
one characteristic of the Himalayan chain so remarhable that he should take the 
liberty of explaining it at sorne length. He presumed that most of his 
audience had visited either the northern or southern side of the Abs ; and 
those w'ho had been in the plains of Italy, along the valley of the Po, were 
well acquainted witli the numerous lakes which jutted out from the Alps into 
the ])lain of Ita.ly. Commencing on the west they had got the Lago d’ Orta,* 
the Lago Maggioro, the Lago Jjugano, the Lago cli Como, the Lago d’ Iseo, and 
the Lago di Garcia ; in fad', wherever a great valley projected itself from the 
chain of_ the Alps at right angles to the strike of the chain, there they had 
with a single exception nnifomily a great ;■ V'i. these lakes in a 

general way, without reference to detailed found one tiling 

which was constant about them — “ they were invariably narrow, and some 
forty or fifty miles long, as notably in the case of Maggioro, Como, and 
Garda.” The next remarkable thing about them was that they invariably 
radiated out at right angles to the strike of the gi'eat chain of the Alps. 
The Alps made a curve from the Pennine touiicI to the Rheotian Alps. They 
would also observe that those lakes wove severally fed by a considerable river 
■which prccoc'lcd from a high ridge of the chain, and which was thrown 
lorwarii irilo ilie plains of the valley of the Po. 

If they would consider the Himalayahs, or airy tropical range of moim- 
tains whatever, in a similar way, they would find that those 
wnre invar:, -ihly wnniing. Great rivers like the Indus, the Ohci,: . .<i.: 

ard vl'.!i (J.ingcs, wliicii passed through the Himalaya^ Mountains and de- 
l,oi,i(;l.(;(i iiii,o liu; iilains of India, had got valleys of infinitely greater importance 
than the valleys either to the north or south of the Alps j but they were never 
connected with a lake. 

The question then arose, What was the physical reason of this great difference 
between the tropical mountains and those of temperate Eurojie ? Nearly thirty 
years ago, he was for ten or twelve years rambling about the Himalayahs 
along a stretch of 800 miles, and he used to open a map before him, and try to 
make out the comparative features of European and Eastern mountains. He 
looked to the numerous lakes to the north and south of the Alps ; and ho 
would put the map of India alongside, where the same kind of rivers wore 
debouching into the plains, but where there was an utter absence of lakes 
in connexion with them ; and he used to puzzle himself in trying to discover 
a physical explanation of this difference. He was perfectly satisfied there 
must he some secondary cop.ditions which were not common to fire two, jtnd 
he (h-ttirinincd thai, on iiis reuirn to Europe, he should make them the Subject 
of spec'.a! research ; for iiL liait lime the glacial investigations of Ch-arpenticr 
and Agazir in the Alps were unknown to a solitary wanderer in the Hinia- 
layahs. 9'hat intention he had carried out, by repeated visits to the Italian 
valleys of the Alps. There was the same kind of elevation above the level of 
the sea, the same kind of valleys, the same kind of fissures intersecting the 
great ridges.’— What then was the explanation? This he would endeavour to 
indicate. About two years ago, as his friend Sir Roderick Murchison was 
aware, a Paper was brought before tl-:o G(.ol6gT’al Sociel y of London, by Professor 
Ramsay, which excited a greai ofarieriiion, arid gave; rise to a very animated 

discussion. The theory of the Paper was that, as a rule, lakes in all the 
temperate and cold regions of the world were the product of glacial excavation, j 
that is to say, that wherever a glacier descended from a high ridge of mouh- ' 
tains into a plain, it ploughed its way down into the solid rooks and carved 
out a great lake. Tids was the theory or rather hypothesis which Professor 
j^anasay put forward, to explain the lakes which were so abundant in the 
TPL. Viri. B 
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valleys of tlie Alps.- A similar speculation, Taut greatly more restricted, had. 
been advanced by Martillet a short time before. He limited the action of the 
glacier to scouring out the silt of the filled up lake-basins, the origin of ■winch, 
he attributed to antecedent fissures the result of ujdieavemcnt. An applica- 
tion of this theory was made to the different physical phenomena which were 
connected with the case ; and it occurred to himself and many others (and he 
believed Sir Eoderick had an opinion in common with himself), that it was 
not adequate to explain the phenomena ; and on the occasion when it was pro- 
duced, he met it with the most lively opjiosition in connection with his own 
experience in the Himalayan Mountains. The opposition which he gave to it 
was upon these grounds. Many of them would remember that the lakes 
Maggiore and Como were upon the edge of the plains of If.b': tl.-'' th" 

—say that of the Ticino, which came down into the Lago M,..;.:'., . i 

along a steep incline, and were at last delivered into that lake, which was about 
60 miles long, and only 8 or 9 miles wide at its widest point. Its prolongation 
nearest to the Mediterranean attained a depth of about 2600 feet below the 
level of the sea. Where the river escaped out of the lake it was not moro 
■than about 600 feet above the level of tbe sea. It was a remarkable |)oiut in 
the case that this glacier, by the hypothesis, should have ploughed its way 
down, and actually dived into the bowels of the earth 2000 foot below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and then should have again risen up along an 
incline at a rate of about 180 feet per mile. 

Withotit going into all the objections, he might state he believed the prin- 
cipal one was, that the mechanical difficulties in the case were entirely left out 
of sight by the supporters of that theory ; and on that occasion, after very long 
study of tViC '.’■ilvc.i.t, h-.. crideavoured to bring forward what occurred to him as 
tlie true c:' '.lie difference hotwoeu the Himalayan Mountains and 

the Alps. 'I.b;'.: •.'■.ii'ic'-.-'iCv.- he holioved to consist in this; that after the last 
upheaval of the Alps, great fissures, or basins of lakes, wore loft there, 
with rivers running into them, in the manner in which the Rhone runs into 
the lake of Geneva, bringing down vast quantities of silt, which, if you give 
a sufincient number of ages, would have completely filled them up. But before 
this w.as accomplished, what is called- the glacial period set in ; that is to say, 
there was an enormous projection of icc and snow, below the limit that 
they now saw it in the Al])S, out into the plains, both to the north and south 
of that chain ; and, as the snow and ice came down, they filled up those lakes 
and formed a bridge, irpdn which the moraine mateiial was carried over, there 
being a certain measure of incline frohi the summit of the Alps down to; the 
plains of Italy. When once the basins were filled with ice to tbe depth of 2600 
feet, they made, as it tvCre, a slide or incline, upon which all the solid material 
could he transported ; and that being carried forwai'd by tbe vfs motneo of the 
inass, formed the large moraine which we saw at Lake Maggiore, that of tbe 
Briarrta, and also tbe moraine which bounded Lake Garda, where the battle of 
Mferino was fought. This was the secondary condition that occurred in 
Europe. Precisely the same primary conditions occurred in the great valleys 
of the Himalayahs, but without tbe same glacial phenomena. These moim- 
isains Were thrown up above the level of the sea, and vast perpendicular fissures 
left, forming what constituted at that time the basins of lakes. But in those 
■tropical regions the ice never descended from the highest summits down into 
the plains of India ; and instead of being filled up by snow, which afterwards 
inelted into' water, these lake-basins were gradually silted up by enormous 
boulders and alluvium of every kind, which were transported down from the 
Himalayan Mountains in prodigious quantities by the torrential action of the 
periodical rains. The difference in the two cases was, that whereas the ice 
filled up the lake-basins in the Alps, constituting, as it were, the con- 
servative means by which those lakes were saved from being silted up by 
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iiT,luvial and other matters; in the Himalayan Monntains this conservative 
action did not take place, and the lake-basins remaining open got filled 
np in the manner wMch they had been told. If they would look at the 
map of the Himalayahs, one of the most remarkable things they would 
observe on the southern side of the chain, was, that there were no great lakes 
whatever — not one that would compare with Lake Lugano, or with any of the 
second or third rate lakes in the Alps. But if they crossed to the northern 
side of the chain, where the temperature was much colder during the winter, 
there they would find great lakes. The cold produced the same conservative' 
action on the northern side of the Hin^layahs, in preventing the lakes being 
filled up, which it did in the Alps by restricting tbe silting action. 

This was the main fact to call to the attention of the Society, with refemnoe 
to the great clifferonce between the Himalayan and other tropical xauges of 
mountaiTis and those in Europe. The next point was one of some interest and 
importance. There was a material well known in commerce and arts, called 
horp:, now largely employed in ceramic products. It used only to be got from 
India as an export from Thibet, and it was invariably found in connection 
with hot springs. Within the last twenty years, a remarkable change had 
taken place. The late Count Lardarello, an original-minded and eminently 
philanthropic Frenchman, of Leghorn, aware of tlie presence of horacio acid 
in the jets of steam which are emitted from tlie surface of the broken soil in 
the ravines of Monte Oerboli, on the margin of the Mai-emma of the Volterra 
in Tuscany, hit upon the happy idea of utilising the natmal heat in lieu of 
fuel to effect the process of evaporation. Extemporized tanks fed by rills of 
cold water were employed to intercept the jets of steam until the flmd got 
charged with horacio acid ; while other jets of steam, tapped from the soU, 
were led off in pipes and distributed under the evaporating-pans. An 
unbounded supply of horacic acid was the result. As a consequence, the 
borax of Thibet fell in value from 37Z. or 40L a ton to nearly half that price, 
until at length borax was exported from England at the rate of lOZ. per ton 
to displace the native article from the bazaars of India. In Thibet the mineral 
occurs in the form of hiborato of soda, that alkali in many places abounding in 
the soil : while in Italy the base is yielded in the fq^m of horacic acid. In 
both oases the appearance of the base was coincident with a region of hot 
springs, which occurred at great elevations in the Ilimalayahs, and for the best 
account of their connection with borax he could refer to Dr. Thomson’s 
Travels in Thibet,’ 

Connected with the Himalayahs, there was also a physical and vital phe- 
nomenon of still greater importance. Henry Oolehrook, the first who, along 
with Colonel Crawford, measured the heights of the Dwalagiri, procured from 
-the plaicari of Chimthan in the Himalayahs, at a height of 17,000 feet above 
the tfoa-Iovcl, fossil bones, which were bronglit down and exported as charms 
into India, to which the natives attributed a sui^ernatural origin, and called 
them “lightning or thunder hones,” At the present time, during eight 
months of the year, the climate differed in no important respect from that of 
the Arctic circle, and in the whole of the district there was not a single tree or 
shi'ub that grew larger than a little willow about nine inches high. The 
graspos \vhio!i grew there were limited in number, and the fodder, in the shape 
of (;i(;o:y!i.di'>iioiis [.hirr.s, was equally scarce. Yet notwithstanding this scanti- 
ness oi' voguiaiion, large fossils were found, of the rhinoceros, the horse, the 
buffalo, the antelope, and of several carnivorous animals ; tlie group of fossil 
fauna as a whole involving the condition that, at no very remote period of time, 
a plateau in the Himalayan Mountains, now at an elevation exceeding three 
miles above the level of the sea, where we got the climate of the Arctic 
regions, had then such a climate as enabled the rhinoceros and sever^ sub*' 
'tropical forms to exist. It would occupy too much time to explain the details 
of this complex phenomenon. He would briefly state that the o’nly rational 

E 2 
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solution wMch science could suggest was that, within a comparatively modem, 
period, a period closely trenching upon the time when man made his appear- 
ance upon the face of the earth, the Himalayahs had been thrown up by an 
increment closely approaching 8000 or 10,000 feet. 

The Tbesidbnt said he was sure that every person present had been delighted 
with the philosophical observations which had fallen from Dr. Falconer ; and 
it would be very gratifying to him if so great a traveller and so eminent a 
naturalist would become a Fellow of the Royal C" — --''--■-p ‘^---'rty. 

■ Mr. Godwin- Austen, having been called upc ■ .y , v . , said, since 
the Paper was written, his son had viNiited other districts. The survey was 
now being carried on from the Kara-Korum Pass into Thibet, and the work 
of last year had been carried round the Pangong lake. The district was the 
most remarkable of any that he had yet seen in the gi'eat Himalayan ranp. 
It was out of the British dominions; and the survey was being carried 
out by the Government of India solely in the interests of geographical 
science. This particular work was undertaken in consequence of the reports 
of travellera that there were to he found in this district some of the largest 
glaciers in the world. In the Report to the Indian Government it was 
stated that the survey was undertaken simply to verify that point, and it had 
turned out to be the case. He did not know whether all persons present 
had any conception of the enoimous dimensions of this Himalayan glacier 
system. It would enable them to form some idea of the magnitude of these 
glaciers if he stated tliat, assumlr.-:: TTnmpstop.d and Highgatc to he high 
mountains, the glaciers would ( xu-nd as la- south as Tunbridge in one 
direction, and two-thirds of the way to Cambridge in the other. Or, if they 
were to start from JtsAufclAtel, they might cross the Oberland and Monte 
Rosa, down to Ivrea, and even then they would ho within the limits of this 
glacier system of the Himalayahs. 

The meeting was then adjourned to 26th January. 


Mfbk Meeting, Jamary 26, 1864. 

SIE EODERIOK 1. MURCHISON, k.o.b., Prbsiotnt, in the Chair. 

Peesentations. — tdeut, A. G. ClarA (late I. JJ.) ; Hugh Thurhum; 
'md John Oonder, Hsqs. 

Eeeotions. — Jjord JRichard Cavendish; F. A. Eaton; George Green; 
John Eempster ; Simon Heir; Edward Maoheson ; Rev. J. W. Tottenham; 
Hugh Thurhurn. 

Acobssions to Libraby.— ‘Explorations in the Interior of the 
:Xiahrador Peninsnla,’ by Professor H. Y. Hind, E.-E.G.S. Con- 
tinuation of Transactions (various), &c. 

Aooessions to the Maj?-eoom since 23rd December, 1863. — ^ 
Philip’s Atlas, Part 18 — the Consnlting Index. Railway Map of 
London, by E. Stanford. Two Geological Maps of Grossherzogthnm 
Hessen-Darmstadt. Continuation of the Admiralty Charts and 
Ordnance Maps. 

* By Major-General Sir A. S. Waugh, at that time ( 1860 ) the Surveyor-Gene» 
ral of India. 
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. . Exhibitions. — Sketciies taken on the Moisie Eiver, Lahraclor, by 
Professor H. Y. Hind. Profile section of the bed of the Moisie. 
Selection of Indian Pipes, to illustrate th,e ethnographic and philo- 
logical analogies of the various main races of the Red Man, and their 
respective subdivisions. 

The Pbesident then announced the names of the cjentlemen who had that 
day been selected by the Council for election as Honorary Corresponding. 
Fellows, with a brief abstract of the, distinguished services to the cause of 
geographical science which had induced the Council of the Society to nominate 
them. 

Hames of distinguished Poreignors who have been added by the 
Council to the list of Honorary Correspondino Members of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Barth, Dr. Heinrich (Berlin), Gold Medallist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Sooiet}'', author of many publications on African geography. 
President of the Berlin Geographioal Society. Now engaged in the 
issue of an elaborate treatise on the languages of Northern Africa, 

Dufour, General (Berne), Director of the Topographical Depart- 
ment of Switzerland. The faithful maps of that country, issued 
under his supervision, have earned the grateful acknowledgments of 
English travellers of widely different vocations. 

Khanihoff, M. (Russia). Eminent as an Asiatic traveller and geo- 
grapher ; author of a well-known work on Bokhara. 

Linant, Pasha (Alexandria). The earliest explorer of the White 
Nile, and otherwise distinguished as an Egyptian geographer. 

Petermam, Dr. Augustus (Gotha). Originator and editor of the 
well-known ‘ Mittheilungen,’ in which capacity he has contributed, 
more than any other person in Germany, to disseminate a wide 
knowledge of sound geography. 

Raimondy, Don Antonio (Lima). Author of a work on the Ama- 
zonian provinces of Peru. Now engaged in exploring the unknown 
parts of that Republic. 

Soherzer, Dr. Karl, Ritter von (Vienna). Editor of the ‘ Voyage of 
the Nwara ' Eminent as an American geographer and ethnologist 

Berhrugyer, M. M. (Algiers). Author of ‘ Alg4rie historique et 
monumentale editor of the ‘ Revue Africaine,’ Algiers. 

Dana, Professor J. D. (New Haven, Connecticut). Distinguished 
as a physical geographer and naturalist. AutRor of various Memoirs, 
including Essays on the Origin of the Great Features of the EartR. 

Dmeyrier, Henri (Paris). Known by his extensive travels in the 
Sahara, notices of which have appeared from time to time in: fitio 
* Transactions of the French Geographical Society.’ 
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Faidherbe, le Colonel, Goyernor of tlie Senegal (West Africa).- 
Eminent for liis sncoessfu] encouragement of geograpMcal enter- 
prise in the French Colony of the Senegal. 

Figaniere, Command. J org4 C4sar (Foreign Office, Lisbon). Distin- 
guished for his researches into the ancient geographical records of the 
Portuguese empire. 

AbrcMamwer, Professor (Kiel). Professor in the University of Kiel. 
Author of Memoirs on Scandinavian Geography and on Greece, and 
on the Troad. 

ZreaZ, Jos^ da Silva Mendes (Minister of the Colonies, Lisbon). A 
statesman interested and actively engaged in the development of the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa. 

Scheda^ Herr von (Vienna). Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Military Geography. 

Tsehvdi, Herr von (Vienna). Traveller, naturalist, and writer on 
Peru. Author of a well-known work on Switzerland. 

JDechn, Baron Carl von der (Hanover). Explorer of Kilima-Njaro, 
in B. Africa ; to which region he is preparing a now expedition, 
at great cost, and wholly at his own expense. 

Fremont, General (New York). Explorer in the Eooky Mountains t. 
and Gold Medallist of the Eoyal Geographical Society. 

The Pbbsidbnt then said that, before proceeding to the business of the even- 
ing, he felt it his duty to say a word or two upon the most distressiM intelli- 
gence which had appeared in some of the papers regarding the fate of his very 
• eminent, dear, and distinguished friend. Dr. Livingstone. If he had felt per- 
suaded that Dr. Livingstone had lost his life, he should have been incapacitated 
by his deep alfection for him, from alluding to the subject at all. He had 
good hopes that he had only been wounded, and that the Makololo who 
accompanied him had alone perished. In the ‘ South African Advertiser ’ there 
was a letter from Dr. Livingstone in reference to his recall. Being still anxious, 
like a good geographer, to do something more before he left the country, he 
determined to visit Lalte Nyassa, and terminate his discoveries with respect to 
the sources of the great Shird river, upon which he had so long been employed. 
He started, it appeared, without any of his own countrymen, taking with him 
only five of the Makololo nation, people whom he knew to be particularly 
attached to himself, and on whom he could depend. He alluded to this in the 
letter which he wrote to a friend at the Cape : — “ I take Makololo with me, 
the only reliable fellows in the country;” and, he acids, “If we could have 
stopped the enormous slav'e-l.rade of Lake Nyassa, I would gladly have spenh 
all tlifi money I ever received.'’ These w-erc the sentiments that this noble 
fellow expressed when about to start upon this expedition. With r^ard; te^lhe 
catastrophe itself, he gathered from a letter from Simon’s Bay that thi 

had brought intelligence that Dr. Livingstone had received som:6 %l®>f‘ iJi 
foot when landing on the shores of liake Nyassa. He hoped this was reglly 
the extent of the disaster; for, though the Makololo, who were strangers and 
hated by the natives of that region, might have been slain, Hvingstone, who 
was beloved by all, was probably spared. Z 
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. ^ The first Paper read was— 

Warrative of an Exploring Expedition into the Interior of Western 
Australia, Eastward of the District of York, Commanded by Heney 
Maxwell Leeroy, Esq. (Superintendent of ConTicts), from May 
to July, 1863. 

The object of the expedition was to discover new districts suitable 
for sheep-farming, the outmost station at present being Smith’s*, 
about three days’ journey only cast of York. It was found that 
primeval granite was tbo chief foimation for full 0° east of York, 
occasionally fissured but nowhere uphcaved, except towards the 
western face of Darling Pange. This is covered in certain spots by 
sedimentary rocks, nowhere more than 100 feet in tliickness. The 
general effect of the scenery consequent upon the (meridional) 
faoture mentioned above, is imposing, but their agricultural fertility 
is slight. From the Avon eastward to the limit of the drainage 
basin (118° 30' e.) the country is flat, with abundance of wide shallow 
valleys. Leaving Smith’s Station the country improves, the grass 
being good, with a sprinkling of trees resembling the mimosa, and 
a species of dwarf pine. Animal life is so scarce, that in 155 miles 
the party only saw four kangaroos, three emus, and no natives ; 
though they one day oame upon a recent track of a solitary indi- 
vidual. On the numerous lakes passed, there were noticed only four 
ducks, and neither cockatoos, turkeys, nor parrots. As they pro- 
ceeded inland they came upon a chain of lakes bordered by samphire 
plains, at present 10 feet above the level of the stream, but pro- 
bably less in the rainy season. Beyond this a rise of 5 feet in the 
lake waters would probably inundate a tract five miles wide. A 
careful examination led to the conclusion that there had been no 
overflow for many years, possibly for centuries, and that for several 
winters the average depth of the water had not reached 2 feet. 
Some fine cypresses were visible here. If grazed closely by sheep, 
the young grass would be of the most nutritious quality, the depth 
of the rich alluvial soil being 15 feet, as evidenced by numerous 
natural surface-drains. Little or no wind was experienced through- 
outv ' 

The Pbesideot said the Paper had been curtailed with reference to the geolo- 
pcal phouomouii of the region in question, which, as a geologist, he almost 
■’.I'hc oi' the author seemed to be, that there was a mass of 
boro, tii(! iniclciis, as it were, of the original formation of the globe, 
which had remained undisturbed for many ages. It was a phenomenon 
which ought to be discussed in the Geological Society. The Paper was one 
of merit, written by a gentleman who had passed a period of twenty years 
in the colony, and who had no doubt made accurate observations upon the 
country. He had also brought forward clear proofs that there, were infliis 
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region large tracts of valuable alluvial land, wMcb might be cultivated with 
great profit to the colony. 

General Lefbov said, when his brother told us, with the experience of a 
settler of more than twenty years in West Australia, that the region he had been 
the first to explore contained an extent of valuable agricultural and sheep-farming 
country unequalled in the colony, it opened up some good news to those who were 
well-disposed towards that unfortunate colony. His brother dwelt very strongly 
upon this point, particularly upon the extraordinary richness of the gi-anite in 
. those felspars which were the eleme-.- * fertility, wherever they 

were found. There was also great i:.-..- b. : \ ‘.ew which he announced 

as to the jx)ssibility of our having in this portion of the Australian continent 
access to the primeval nucleus of our planet, the primeval ^anite over which 
■ there has never been any great depth of sedimentary deposit, which has never 
been disturbed by fissures or disrupted by intrusive rooks, and winch is 
nearly in the condition in which our globe would have been originally if it had 
been a granite sphere cooling p-.hr’V. Lefroy was deeply impressed 
with the evidence presented in .-.v d • i of the extreme antiquity of this 
region. We find in the vegeta-'-. i-*:-;:.' ■ the living representatives of the 
most ancient vegetation of the globe. It is the same with a portion of its 
animal kingdom, and also with its representatives of the human race. For 
example, the only native Australians met with by the expedition was one 
female and her child, both in a state of absolute nudity. _ The extraordinary 
sparseness of the human race, and the very peculiar conditions under which 
they exist there, point to a degree of primitive simplicity and antiquity which 
he thought would bo found of considerable interest hereafter. Houseless 
through three-quarters of the year, perfectly naked in all weathers, and distri- 
buted over the country at a rate probably not exceeding one family to forty or 
fifty square miles, it is difficult to conceive of human beings in a deeper state 
of degradation. “ Man,” says Mr, Lefroy, in one of his letters, “ is here only 
another species of the mammalian fauna who has the singular property of being 
both carnivorous and graminivorous, and is as unconscious of traditions, laws, 
moral principles, and social institutions as the scanty kangaroOs or emus who 
share the country with him.” The language of this female was unintelligible 
to the native from York who accompanied the party. No kindness could 
overcome her terror, or induce her to accept what they offered her. Having no 
personal acquaintance with Western Australia, General Lefroy could not 
venture to say how far his brother’s anticipations of a beneficial change in the 
vegetation of those great plains, to be brought about by cattle-feeding, would 
be realized ; but it would appear that a moderate expenditure of labour would 
remove the curse of aridity by saving the abundant water which is sent by 
heaven, but, in the singular conformation of the surface, finds no valleys to 
dmin it oif, nq basins to collect it, and no depth of soil into which it can sub- 
side. It seems to evaporate with the minimum of benefit to the earth. The 
expeditior. had suffered much, both from the want of this necessary and from 
the m’.i.hiir.e-is of what they could collect. On one occasion they were 86 
hours without it ; but, notwithstanding this, ho was glad to say tliey lost only 
two or three horses, and returned themselves all the better for their hardships. 


. The next two Papers related to New Zealand, and were therefore 
read conseontrvely. They were respectively entitled — 

(a.) Expedition to the West Coast of Middle Island, New Zealand (^Otago 
Province). By James Hector, m.d., &c., and 
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(b.) Survey of the ' Lake Districts of the Province of Otago. By James 
M'Eerrow, Esq., District Surveyor. 

Dr. Hector’s party were absent from January to March, during 
which period, after proceeding up the valley of the Waitaki and 
thence into that of the Ahuriri, they traversed the magnificent 
plains across which lies the boundary-line between Otago and Can- 
terbury, and gained the river Olutha. This they followed up to thd 
■\^anu!ka*Lake, whence they had to push forward on lightly-packed 
horses. They now followed the Matuki-tuki Biver, where the head- 
quarters were fixed for farther exploration westwards. As they 
advanced they began to see the ico-pinnaoles of Mount Aspiring, a 
beautiful and very abnipt cone, which dominates over the other 
lofty ranges of the region. Hereabouts a noble forest of beech 
covered the hillsides to a height of 2000 foot, the scenery being 
magnificent, with noble cascades leaping several hundred feet down 
the sheer face of the precipice (in one instance 1200 feet), the water 
being dispersed in spray ere it reaches the valley below. Earthen 
on, amid a profusion of white-blossomed willow-trees, the river 
enters a deep gorge, on emerging from which a fine view is obtained 
of the glaciers that descend from the flanks of Mount Aspiring. At 
this point it was found impossible to take the horses further, which 
were therefore left at a secure point, while the party advanced on 
foot — a most arduous march over huge boulders, especially as each 
man had to carry a light pack of 50 lbs., afterwards reduced to 
25 lbs. At length, after leaving the wooded belt, which here reaches 
an elevation of 3600 feet, they gained the source of the Matuki-tuki, 
in two enormous old glaciers. At this point, close to the north-west 
boundary-line of Canterbury Province, they ascended a saddle-hill, 
6600 feet high, overlooking a grand glacier in the valley below, 
600 feet thick, and named after Dr. Haast, while immense masses 
of pinnacled mountains fiOLled the valley below. The descent on the 
farther side ^as so precipitous as to be exceedingly dangerous, and 
after crossing the foot of Haast’s glacier they struck a river named 
after the same eminent geologist, which passes through numerous 
gloomy gorges. Here they climbed another peak (elevation not 
stated), whence they had a view of the sea, 15 miles distant. To 
the left of the landscape was the glacier of Mount Eichards, in which 
the Jackson rises. They now attempted to push on, and in doing 
so discovered track-marks, at first supposed to bo made by Maories, 
but which Dr. Hector, on minute examination, pronounced to be 
those of birds, either extinct or exceedingly rare (possibly Moas). 
These never entered the woods, the magnificence of which in this 
tegion must be seen to be appreciated, even the fuchsia and ivka 
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growing into trees witii trunks 2 feet in diameter. An inofifeotual 
attempt was now made to descend the J ackson ; hut the rain proved 
an insurmountable hindrance, and they had to stop within eight 
miles of the sea. In returning they suifered severely from famine, 
hut ultimately reached their various caches without mishap. 

[The foregoing is the latest intelligence received; hnt Dr. Hector has gone 
, round in a schooner to tho west coast, whence he is said to have sailed up a 
stream into a large Wee, within easy distance of Lake Wakatipi. But no 
report of this has yet reached England.*] 

(h.) This was a survey of 4883 square miles in the province of 
Otago ; the general result of which was to establish, as tho most 
striking physical feature of the country, the very sudden differences 
of elevation which diversify its surface, the gorges or valleys being 
generally filled by lakes. The mountains range from 4000 to 9000 
feet, the line of perpetual congelation being 8000 feet. The ranges 
usually run from n.n.b. to s.s.w. directly across the track of the pre- 
vailing winds in the Pacific, and hence they materially affect the 
cliihatology of the island by acting as condensers of the vapour- 
laden atmospheric currents, which but for their interposition might 
pass over the island without parting with their moisture. Tho 
snow-line was higher on the north-west, or windy side of the moun- 
tain, than on the other side ; hence the floodmarks of the rivers show 
rises and falls of almost incredible amount ; some of those running 
into the Te-Anau and Manipori Lakes (which drain a region of 
hundreds of square miles, and are themselves of immense area), 
showing a difference of level between winter and summer of as 
mucb as 9 feet. Such basins serve in great naeasure to regulafe the 
otherwise overwhelming impetuosity of the streams, by confining 
them within a regular channel, instead of presenting a mere useless 
wide shingle-bed to the very edge of the sea. These lakes droyv 
geological traces of their having been at a remote period of rouch 
greater extent than they are now. At present they are supposed to 
be hundreds of feet in depth ; their sides, like those of the sea-fiords 
at the lower end of the north-west side having frequently no 
beaches of any sort, the rooks rising sheer out of the water to several 
hundred feet in height. Of the country surveyed, 1686 square miles 
was pastoral country in detached sections, 959 was forest, chiefly 
beech, pine, and totaru, and 1960 barren mountain — the remaining 
328 square miles being lake or river. 

The President said this was the first time the physical geography of the 
southern portion of New Zealand had been opened out to us. The task bad been 
performed in an admirable manner in both communications, and the results of 

* Just as the present number of Proceedings is passing through the press, a 
narrative of the Expedition has come to hand. 
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the exiJloration were certainly very striking, considering the enormous diffi- 
culties these two gentlemen had to encounter. Dr. Hector was the well-known 
naturalist, geologist, and geographer who accompanied Captain Palliser in his 
expedition to the Bocky Mountains, and he was very well entitled to he recom- 
mended as the Chief of the .-.r--' _ Among other striking features 

alluded to, J)x. Hector spoke v ' , ■ which he described as paths tlmt 

only could have been followed by great birds, of which a skeleton was to be 
seen at ttie British Museum, and of which we had recently bad reports that 
some of the species were still living. He had also alludiA to the glaciers cf 
the country. Dr. Hector described a groat mass of emtio blocks and large 
moraines that had been brought down by glaciers of still greater extent than 
those now existing there. In fact, the whole of the western coast of Hew 
Zealand was a highly Aljine region. The President further stated that he 
had received from Dr, Haasb, tho Provincial Geologist of Canterhury, in New 
Zealand, a most valuahlo memoir, describing a map of tliat province and illus- 
trated by numerous exquisite pictorial sketches of mountains and gkoiors, 
which would he read at the next Meeting. 

Mr. Habpisb asked to be allowed to point out a route which ho took in 1867, 
undertaken merely from a desire to explore this hitherto unknown part of 
tho island and for his own purposes a - I ■ . : ■■ ■■. ; ■ tnpanied 

hy a few natives, he passed across New „ np tho 

Hurunui Eiver to the lakes in tihe mountains, and thence down the river 
Teramakau on the other side to the west coast and Jackson Bay. On that 
occasion he had an opportunity of observing the geography of the country. 
There is a great dividing range, exteiding almost right through the centre of 
the island, from north-east to the south-west, about 100 miles from the west 
coast at the part where he crossed them, hut gradually trending to the 
westward — so that in the Otago prownce the watershed line would ho hardly 
more than 30 miles from the coast-iine^ — and terminating in. the cliffs surrounding 
Milford Haven and the fiords to the south. He ascended tlic watershed and 
stood upon the saddle of the range, with high snowy mountains and glaciers 
on both sides of him ; and from that point he saw the Hurunui running to 

the eastward, and the -r." i-- -'.v,r, the Teramakau, running to the 

westward. iW followir,^ ■ down from its source, as he had 

followed the Hurunui up to its source, he avoided the difficulties of cliffs and 
forests which Dr. Hector met with. It took him twenty-six days to get 
down to the west coast. During that time ho was unprovided with neces- 
sary food, having only started with sufficient for a month, which they had 
to carry on their hacks, and much of it got spoiled from the difficulty there 
was in crossing and recrossing the river, which they had to do hy fording and 
swimming, and with their provisions on their hack's, the dense impenetrable 
forests on both sides obliging them to keep as much as possible to the lied of 
the river. They were utterly destitute before they got to the coast, and had 
to live on native birds, which he brought down with his gun. On getting 
down towards the coast the river was too deep to ford, and they had to make 
a raft. The stream was very rapid, and in tlu: course of a few hours tliey 
found themselves in the breakers on the beach. He met with very few 
natives on the^ coast. He went dovwi the coast with one old man and explored : 
it is nothing hut a long sandy beach, with a dense forest reaching up to the 
Snowy Mountains, every 20 miles or so broken by large rivers with bar har- 
bours, mostly impracticable for navigation. These rivers rise, as do all the 
rivers of any size in the Middle island, in the Snowy Mountains, fed hy 
glaciers, &c., and having rivers rising in the same part of the 

mountains, and flowing . ; ■ . .■ Cook stands out a grand sight about 

30 miles from the coast, and the whole of the intervening country is covercd 
with dense primeval forest. From Jackson Bay he endeavoured to .strike in- 
land, hut having no provisions he was compelled to return to the point whero 
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he struck the coast, and recross the island by his former route. The expedition 
took about three months. 

Lord Donotjqhmoeb asked if on the western coast there was any harbour or 
roadstead likely to give protection to shipping, because these forests then might 
be rendered extremely valuable. 

Mr. Habubr replied, there was no harbour worth speaking of until you 
came down to Milford Haven, in the south-west corner of the island, and all 
round there the coast was indented with fiords. But whore the Mawhera or 
• Grey River entered the sea small steamers had lately crossed the bar, and a 
settlement was being formed there, the Government of Canterbury having 
spent a great deal of money in opening up a road along the route which he 
took. A harbour on the west coast would have been a great boon, because it 
Would have placed Canterbury in direct communication with Australia. 

The Pbbsidbnt asked if the fiords on the west of Otago Province were deep. 

' Mr. Habpbr said they were very fine harbours, but so deep that it was 
diflioult to find anchorage. 


3. The fourth and concluding Paper -was— 

An Exploration up the Moisk Eimr to the edge of the Table-Land of the 
■ Labrador Peninsula. By Hbnet Yule Hind, m.a., F.R.a.s,, &o., 
Trinity College, Toronto. 

This river had been for centuries the canoe-route of the Montagnais 
Indians, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the interior, and latterly 
has been similarly used by the Nasquapee Indians, whose hunting- 
grounds are on the tahle-land. Its mouth is 18 miles east of Bay of 
Seven Islands, and its course is almost due north. The north-east 
branch is separated by a very low water-paxtingfrom the headwaters of 
the Ashwanipi, or Hamilton Eiver, the chief stream of the tahle-land, 
1400 miles in lengthy by^ which it is possible to navigate its course 
to this point, and so complete the system of canal navigation through 
the interior. The numerous portage-paths, by their condition, indi- 
cate the anticpiity of this route. The distinguishing features of the 
Moisic pon ion of which are the constant succession of rapids, falls, 
and impetuous currents ; alternating with lakes of widely dijfferent 
levels, into which occasionally may be seen baK-frozen streams 
descending from the barren hill-tops, which in winter become masses 
of ice, that fall with inconceivable violence into the valley below. 
Where the stream becomes too rapid for the canoes to stem it there 
are portages, one of which occurs so low down as 45 miles from its 
mouth. Where the north-east and north-west branches unite (both 
being of about equal volume!, the channel is about 150 yards wide 
in June. Tbe canoe-route lies for 25 miles up the Cold water, a 
small afiduent rising in Trout Lake, which, siugular to say, throws 
off two considerable streams flowiug in opposite directions. Inthis 
25 miles the river falls fully 1500 feet. Beyond this lake occurs a 
comparatively level lake-track, strewn with innumerable boulders, 
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richly clothed with mosses and lichens, and sometimes 20 feet in 
diameter. Beaching the ledge of the tahle-land, the elevation was 
discovered to he about 1860 feet, the highest mountain visible being 
2200. The course of the Ashwanipi, which forms the connecting 
link in the internal system of navigation, is roughly parallel to the 
gulf. iFurther on, a range of snow-capped mountains, two days* 
journey (about 60 miles) distant, was discernible in the north-east; . 
while north and north-west was a bare undulating country, devas^ 
tated by the numerous conflagrations that have swept over the 
country, and has greatly diminished the animals of the country, on 
the chase of which the Indians depended ; in consequence of which 
the Montagnais Indians have been reduced to a handful, leading a 
miserable existence on the table-land. 

The PuEsxoENT, after pjg valuable communica- 
tion, asked him to oxplai: . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ in the form of the pipes used by the 

different tribes of North American, Indians near the course of the Moisie 
Biver, and also to mention some instances of lakes having two outlets ; 
observing that correspondents of the ‘ Athenmum’ had questioned the truths 
of Captain Speke’s statement with reference to Lake Nyanza having two" 
outlets. 

Professor Hind said he would mention some instances that had come under 
his own observation of the existence of two outlets in lakes. The first was at 
Trout Lake, which occupied the summit of a subordinate mountain-rpge at au 
altitude of 1460 feet. It sent out in a north-east dii-eolion a tributary to the 
Moisie Eiver, and in another direction the Ooldwater Biver. He passed into 

Trout Lake by the Ooldwater ■, 1 ■ ■ it of it by the Moisie River 

tributary. The next was the 1 ' '■ ■ ■■ i. I. ' . which also has two outlets, 
one flowing into Lake Winnh into Lake Superior. The 

natives are in the habit of passing from the Winnipeg watershed to that of 
Lake Superior by means of the Prairie-Portage Lake and its outlets, without 
taking their canoes out of the water. Then, from a lake and marsh in the 
Q’Appelle Biver valley there is a small river which flows into the elbow of the 
south branch of the Saskatdxewan in a westerly direction, while from the same 
lake issues the Q’Appelle Biver, which, after a course of 276 miles, reaches the 
Assinihoine River in an easterly diinction. fl’ho fourth instance consists of a 
series of lakes, three in number, known as the Backfat Lakes ; they have a 
communication with the Souris Biver on the one hand, and with the Pembina 
Eiver, an affluent of Bed Eiver, on the otlier. These were four instances 
of two outlets from lakes, through three of which ho had himself passed, and 
the fourtb he had seen from the summit of a mountain. Professor Hind then 
called attention to varieties of stone pipes on the table of different forms, and 
pointed out the peculiarity of each specimen as probably distinetiYe of the 
Indian nation by which, it had been adopted. A certain type of pipe is used 
by the C’ vk ’ 'i' -OTouiidS Me to the north of those belonging 

to the g’ . 1 : ■■■ . 'I v ; , , have a type of pipe peculiar to themselves, 

and the form of those used by the Plain Crees at the foot of the Rocky Moun^ 
tains is almost identical with the pipe of the Nasquapees, a tribe of the great 
Oree nation, on the table-land of the Labrador peninsula. The Ojibways, 
whose hunting-grounds Me to the south of the country inhabited by the Grees, 
have also a very distinct and well-marked form of stone pipe, which. pia^les 
any one conversant witb the customs of Indians to recognise it as obaracteristic 
of the Ojibway people. It was suggested that if tMis pecuMariiy in the form of 
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tlxe stone pipes in nse by different Indian nations in tbeir natural state should 
be found to bo constant, it might form a valuable mean in the hands of the 
archaiologist of arriving at some clue respecting the “ Mound builders” of the 
valleys of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and elsewhere. 

Colonel IjEFBOv stated that, in the llocky Mountains, there existed another 
lake, called the runchbowl, from which the w’ater flowed in one direction into 
the Pacific and in the other into the Arctic basin. 

Captain Speke, with reference to Lake Nyanza, said ho had only seen one 
outlet, but he had been infoinaed there were four outlets, and ho had no reason 
to doubt the accumey of tire statement. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Monday, tho 8th of February. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. Extracts from Private Letters received from M. dd CirAiLLii. 

,.Thb following extracts from letters recently received from M. du Cliaillu by 
Fellows of the Scociety, who have kindly placed them at the disposal of the 
Council for publication, explain the position and prospect of that entlnisiastio 
traveller at latest accounts, and may be considered to the letter 

read by the President at tho Society’s Meeting of i’ N (•y, Ihoceed- 

ings, Vol. viii, No. 1, p. 18). 

“ Fernand Vaz River, 18th October, 1863. 

“ I have arrived, as you will see by the heading of my letter, at the intended 
field of my T met with a great misfortuoo, tiro boat con- 

taining my '!, i : 'il',, ■■ ■« ;"ir. ■ is upset, and most of them have been spoilt. I 
was on hoard myself, hut thanks to a kind Providence my life was spared. 

“I send to Gaboon a little box containing a gold rvatch, a pocket cb.rono- 
meter, and a small sextant, to he forwarded to your care, ani shouid bo 
exceedingly obliged if you worxld forward them to tbe care of the Royal 
Gepgrapbioal Society.” * 

» • ♦ HI Hi , 

“ Fernand Vaz, 19th October, 3,868. 

“I shall stay near the sea-shore until the end of the rainy season, say the 
beginning of May, so that I shall have time to receive a further supply of 
scientific instruments before proceeding into the interior. Just nowl am 
building a large bamboo bouse, which is to be my abode till I leave tire coast. 
Housebuilding is not very expensive ; my new abode, which will be a palace 
as compared with my present wretched hut, will only cost me some 2U. 

“Everything looks well in regard to my future cr'p-rp- ".’he way is 
clear before file. I have been very heartily received ! v ■ ■ ■who s q id 

they never expected to see me again, as I had been so long of returning to theni. 
I have thus far enjoyed pretty good l.cal Ih ; but one attack of fever, wdiioh I got 
over in a few days. As .soon as my hcii-s-.:- is finished, I intend lo begin taking 
photographs, as these will add greatly to the interest of any nc.w geographical 
facts I may obtain for nay next work. At present, living as I do in a dai-k 
native but, I do not care to unpack my chemicals. 

“The weather is beginning to become very hot.” 


* The box with enclosures was received, and repairs made good. 
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2. Emurces of the Mger as regards legitimate Trade. 

(Extract from a Letter from Commodore WiiiMOX, H.M.S. Battlesmhe, to tlie 
Commander-ia-OMef of the Cape Station, dated 9th. December, 1863.) 

“ Lieutenant Gamhier ascended in the steamer as far as Egga, about 360 
miles from the entrance of the river. From thence he advanced a further 
distance of 6 miles in his boats, and entered a small river, up which he went 
60 miles to a village called Wunagi, 7 miles from Beda, the oaijital of King 
Massaba. Dr. Baikie accompanied him. 

“ At Wunagi they were met by King Massaba’s messengers, who informed 
them that horses would ho scut down for their conveyance to his town. 

“ The name of the river is not given in any chart, neither has it been sur- 
veyed, It will bo well to call it by some name connected with this year’s 
expedition. It is about 300 yards across in tho broadest part, and from 30 to 
40 in its narrowest part. Depth unknown; hut Lieutenant Gamhier thinks it 
to average quite 2 fathoms, 

“ The banks are thick with mangrove, and a few trees ; but tho country is 
well cultivated, yielding Indian corn and yam. There is also the ‘butter- 
tree,’ which is about 10 feet hig’'. ""1 ‘ shea butter,’ which is used 

by the natives for food and fo .,■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ bodies. There is plenty of 

cotton, red and white, and large be grown. At every village 

cotton was brought down for sale. 

“ The country seems well populated with much of the same description of 
people as in other parts of Africa. All were very friendly, and anxious for 
trade. 

“ The soil appeal’s to be most fertile ; cotton, Indian and Guinea corn, cassava, 
date-palm, yams, &c., growing in great abundance. The yams are superior 
to those of most places on the coast ; and the climate from all accounts is very 
healthy, a fresh breeze blowing up from the sea. 

“ There are partridges and guinea-fowl, also elephants and buffaloes, in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Di’i Baikie came on board at Lukoja, his own place about 220 miles up ; 
and was greatly rejoiced to see the Investigator, as his supplies were exhausted, 
and he had given up all hopes of being relieved this year. 

“ The missionaiies were all landed at those places where they had missions, 
embarking again when the Investigator returned. ..... 

“ From the entrance of the Niger to Egga, a distance of 360 miles, the 
average depth in the rainy season is between 4 and 6 fathoms, excepting in one 
part of the ship-channel, which has only 10 feet. This, of cour.se, niakes it 
inlpossiblc for vessels drawing more water to proceed further than this shallow 
part, which is about 200 miles up. 

“ There is another xjassage on the othet side of the island, near which this 
10-fcet channel is, which has not yet been surveyed ; and lieutenant Ganibicr 
thinks it highly probable that a deep channel may be found there. 

“ My opinion, formed upon the information I have been able to obtain, is 
that it would well repay one Company to take the trade of the Niger into its 
own hands, enconraged and assisted by a yearly subsidy from the Government, 
until the trade is regularly and permanently established, and certain profit#'' 
arise. 

“ After this it would be, of course, for Her Majesty’s Government to rescind 
the charter and do away with the monopoly, as they think proper. 

“ It appears that this single 10-feet channel mentioned above, is the only 
obstacle, excepting the river-har, to vessels of large draught of water navigating 
the river, after passing the bar, and taking in their cargoes 300 miles up. 
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“ This is a very serious ohstaole, hut can he overcome by steamers of light 
draught towing up large cargo boats, or hulks of a considerable size. The bar 
is another drawback to vessels drawing much water. There is only 12 feet on 
it in the rainy season. 

“ A Company must therefore be prepared to enter upon their work with 
two powerful paddle-wheel steamers drawing when loaded 9 feet of water, 
which is only one foot less than the depth of the channel in its shallowest part, 
with a good supply of cargo-boats or other conveyances, as they may deem 
expedient for river-work. 

“ The ship to receive the cargo must be at anchor outside the bar. These 
steamers should be armed with one heavy and ope light gun, also a proportion 
of small-arms, rockets, &o,, in case of necessity. They should be very fast, 
well ventilated, and carry at least 100 tons of coal. A depdt of coal must be 
ip the river at the best selected place, and wood can bo obtained very chea)). 
I should say that steamers with two rudders would be the best, which will 
prevent the necessity ■" ^ t-'-vi” 

“At first some little -hi". ■! uhtless arise, which must he expected ; 
but the enterprise of 'i- ■-! : ■■■■, backed up by the energy and skill of 

British seamen, will conquer every obstacle, and establish a trade in the Niger 
tliat yrill fully satisfy, in a few years, every one that is really interested in the 
happiness and prosperity of this part of Africa.” 


, ' K'o'TIOB. 

The Library of the Eoyal G-eographioal Society will on and after I st March, 
1860, open at 10-^0 a.m., and close at 4*30 p.M. on ordinary days, and at 
2 ‘80 p.M. on Saturdays. 
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iStxlh Meeting, Sth February, 1864. 

Sir BODEEIOK I. MUE0HI8ON, k.c.b., Presireitt, in tlie Chair. 

‘Presentations. — Reus. Q. P. Badger and J. /. Mercier, John Kempster 
and G. Clowes, Fsqrs. 

Elections.— B ev. G. P. Badger; J. Cochfield JDimsdale, Fsq.; Sir 
Frederich Ifalliday, k;.o.b. ; Gavin Hardie ; Charles SavUe RomdeU ; 
Edmund Frirrmer ; and Menry Weguelin, Esqrs. 

Accessions to Library.— * The Cotton Trade ; its 'bearing upon 
the Prosperity of Groat Britain and Commerce of the American 
Eepuhlics, considered in connection with the System of Negro 
Slavery in the Confederate States ; ’ "by George McHenry. ‘ Narra- 
tive of Canadian Exploring Expeditions,’ by Professor 'VV. Y. Hind ; 
presented by the Author. Continuations of ‘ Transactions,’ &c. 

Accessions to Map-room since last Meeting (Jan. 25). — Sources 
of the Nile, by Captains Speke and Grant ; 8 sheets, MS. Mapa 
Topografioo de la Altiplanioie Central de Bolivia, by Plugo Eeok;, 
1862. New Zealand — Province of Canterbury, showing the Glaciers 
and Alpine range, illustrated by 12 large-sized Drawings by Dr. 
Haast, P.G'. New Zealand — showing the Seat of War, Auckland; 
published by the Editors of the ‘Daily Southern Cross,’ New 
Zealand. Ancient Map of Africa, preserved in the British Museum, 
presented by his Excellency Conde de Lavradio. Die Britischen 
Inseln und das Umliegende Meer ; by A. Petermann. Special- 
Karte Slid - Schleswig ; , by A. Peterinann. Plan of the Distrioh 
around Shanghai, under the protection of the Allied Eorces (2 
copies); presented by the War Office, through Sir E. Lugard, k.o.b. 
Continuation of Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts. 

Exhibitions. — Twelve chromo-lithographs of glacier and other 
Views in the Southern Alps of Middle Island, New' Zealand, tq 
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illustrate Dr. Haast’s Paper ; from water-colour sketclies taken ou 
the spot. 

Previous to reading tlie first Paper of the evening, th.e President 
called attention to the series of the above-mentioned beautiful 
cbromo-litbograpb views of the mountain-scenery of JSiew Zealand, 
after wbicb 

« Tbe first Paper, wMoh was entitled “ On the Southern Alps of Canter- 
hury, Middle Island, New Zealand f by Dr. Haast, Provincial Geologist, 
was read, in wliioh. the author briefly summarized the results of his 
numerous surveys during the years 1861-62-68. This magnificent 
snow-clad range, from which descend enormous glaciers, reaches in 
this province its greatest elevation, forming the culminating point of 
the great back-bone that runs through both islands from north-east 
to south-west, which is bnly broken through at Cook’s Straits, and 
rises in the .North Island to peaks almost as lofty, such as the 
well-known cone of Mount Egmont. The pyramidal form is every- 
where the marked feature of the huge masses, numbers of which 
exceed 10,000 feet in height; while Mount Cook, Ihe highest sum- 
mit of all, is 12,460 feet, and about 30 miles from the west coast. 
Between each mountain-system, as it wore (some of which,, how- 
ever run for many miles without any traces of a col), occurs a pass of 
varying altitude, generally very inaccessible, some as high as 6600 
feet to about 8000 feet ; and these intervening depressions form the 
watershed of rapid and formidable mountain-torrents which fall into 
the ocean on the west coast. The eastern flanks are drained in liko 
manner by glacier-streams, which, however, having a longer fliS-. 
tanoe to run ere reaching the east coast, , and encountering huge 
lakes which regulate their flow to some extent, mate this side of 
the range eminently suitable for an emigration-field. Nothing can 
exiceed the beauty of the tints both of sky and vegetation, or the 
singular glacial anomalies that present themselves on some of the 
glaciers ; as, for instance, that of the River Godley, which has two 
Waterfalls falling from its eastern edge into two deep gorges, only 
separated by a buttress of rock, as depicted in one of the spirited 
sketches made on the spot, which were exhibited at the Meeting. 
Between Mount Cook and Mount Stokes (in immediate proximity 
and almost as lofly as the former} there is a deep very abrupt oloft, 
as it were, constituting a col about 7000 foot above sea - level ; ' - 
beyond which the chain again rises, but is now bifurcated as it, 
proceeds south-west, till a singular gap or break occurs — ^uot ahove^ 
1000 feet high, with a swamp on the summit, emptying in both, 
directions, and presenting physical features which, it is believed, are 
without a parallel in any other portion of the globe — Ihicugh 
which- alone it is possible to reach the west coast from the 
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•eastern portion of tlie province, ’ TKis pass will prolaably be ere 
long made available for ponies at least. Beyond this singular pass 
tbe two chains reunite, as they approach Mount Aspiring on 
the frontier-line between Canterbury and Otago. All the valleys 
on either side of the chain are universally densely clothed with 
forest-trees ; but while the chain on its western aspect has the ap- 
pearance of an undulating rampart, on the east there extend numerous* 
lofty chains running north and south, or at right angles to the main 
“bach-bone,” as it has been aptly termed. This configuration 
necessarily loads to there being an enormous amount of glacier 
surface, the moraines on which are unusually clearly defined and 
plentiful. The Tasman Glacier is 12 miles long, and at its lower 
extremity If mile wide. Traces everywhere present themselves of 
many of these glaciers having at no remote period extended several 
hundred feet further than their present limits ; and in the course of 
explaining the drawings, reference was made to several indications 
confirmatory of received theories of the mode of progression of 
glaciers under various physical conditions, » 

The Peesidbnt said he was proud to preside upon an occasion when a 
gentleman who was a geologist by profess:o)i had proved himself to be a 
good geographer, and had shown how iTii imah.-ly the subjects of physical 
geography and geology were united. Dr, Haasts labours were worthy of all 
commendation. His illustrations of tire glaciers proved that the south- 
western part of New Zealand was in that inteimediate state which all geo- 
logists were agreed upon was formerly the condition of the northern part of. 
our own islands. In his last Anniversary Address he adverted to the hdief 
of geologists, that all the northern part of Scotland was once in tire condition 
that Greenland is at the present day ; that is, covered with snow, with glaciers 
descending from the snowy mountains. In the illustrations and in the Paper 
which had been brought before them, they had a description of those pheno- 
mena as now at work in New Zealand, and in this respect it was a valuable 
communication, as presenting a history of an intermediate link in the develop- 
ment of glacial action descending from ancient to modem periods. 

Mr. CooKSOKj at the invitation of the President, pointed put on the map the\ 

1 (■f various gold-diggings and coal-mines in the Otago and Canter- 

V,;;-}' cisTki;-. He also pointed out the locality of the Tirimakau Ei'ver, at 
the mouth of which Mr. 'Whitcombe, the explorer, was drowned by the iip- 
setting of his canoe. 

The pREsroEXT related some of the circumstances connected with the death 
of Mr. Whitcombe, as set out at length in a letter, which, owing to acci- 
dent, was not brought to the meeting. Sir Roderick particularly dwelt on the 
hold spirit of discovery which had led this explorer to sacrifice his life, and he' 
was therefore most itnwilling that the evening should.pass without £i tribute to 
his merit from all geographers present. 

The following is an extract from the letter alluded to : — ' 

Mxtmct of Letter froTh Dr, Saast to the Fre&id&n,% dated C1vrMcTvme\LL.^4 

Ibth June, 1863. 

“Knowing that an Alpine pass, about 5000 feet high, existed at the. head- 
waters of the southern branch of the Rakaia, the Canterlmry Government sent/' 
Mr. Henry Whitcombe to ascertain if this pas^ could* be made available tet 
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react tte west coast from Christcturoli. He reacted tills saddle oe the 20tt- 
of April, blit, instead of returning, te continued the journey witt one of his 
men, sending the rest of the party back to ivait for him on the known Alpine 
saddle between the sources of the Huninui (east coast) and Taramakau (west 

^°^^:!^'aving crossed the pass, te arrived at the sources of the Hokitika, an. 
important river which reaches the sea about 15 miles south of the Taramakau, 
on the 3rd of May. Although Mr. Whitcombe was an accomplished surveyor, 
'a good mathematician and astronomer, who had worked Bucoessfully in India 
and Australia, he had had no experience in New Zealand \ tv.r-rP-’-:'. 

which requires not only strong men, able to carry a heavy ■ .. 

hungoi-, fatigue, and cold, but also a general knowledge of the nature of rivers 
andlihe best way of crossing them. ' , , , 

Owing to his deficient arrangements, Mr. Whitcombe on reaebing tbe const 
was so f-iCiausted, th.-it he had great difiioulty in walking to the Taramakau, 
where lie l.i s -ed lo rind a Maori settlement, in order to procme some provisions, 
as they iucl I’niislicd al'. theirs. 

“ Unfortunately the few Maories who lived there had left the settlement, so 
they determined on following the coast to the month of the river Grey ; _ for this 
purpose they had to cross the Taramakau, which is a large and rapid river. 

“ As no large canoe was to he found, they tied two small old ones together ; hut 
when they reached the cuiTent, their contrivance began to sink and drift towards 
the bar- Mr. Whitcombe, who was a good swimmer, jumped into the water 
and attempted to reach the shore ; but, being in such an exhausted condition, 
he was drifted into tbe surf at the mouth of the river, and unfortunately was 
drCWned. His companion, who could not swim, had a most miraculous escape ; 
by tying his right hand to one of the canoes, he succeeded in remaining with 
it, being tossed” about for many hours bj the advancing and receding waves. 
He was at last cast on shore, and, on recovering himself, he worked his way 
up the hanks' of the Taramakau for a few miles, and fortunately fell in with 
some Maories, who gave Mm a few potatoes; He at last arrived at the saddle 
of the Taramakau, whore his former companions awaited them ; and I may 
here state, as an instance of the sufferings which he had endured, that his 
companions, even after conversing with him for some time, did not recognise 
him, so much was he altered, and this after an absence of only twenty days.” 


dlio second Bapei was entitled :-T- ' 

“ On the JF'rofitier Province of Loreto in North Peril!* By Professor 
Don Antonio Baimondy of Lima (Honorary Corresponding 
- Member, B.G.S.). 

, Communicated by W. Boei/Aebt. 

ffes eommimioation gives an instalment of the author’s labours 
during tbe past twelve years, to make known the many valuable 
products of Peru, in carrying out which object be has made nu- 
merous excursions in all directions into tbe interior. 

Tbe province of Loreto is as large as all tbe other departments 
together, and extends from tbe Cordillera region of Pasco to the 
junction of tbe Amazon witb tbe Jarava, its soutb-west portion 
being mountainous, while its eastern districts consist of extensive 
plains, well- watered and covered with luxuriant vegetation. In tbe 
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mountairLOUs region tlie most prominent pliysical features are tire 
passage of the Huallaga through a gap in the mountain-chain, and 
the renowned Pongo de Manseriche through which the Maranon 
effects its escape. The plains consist of the usual alluvial soil, 
entirely free from pebbles, which is characteristic of the great 
South American plains bordering on the Amazon. 

The climate of Loreto is hot and moist, the mean temperature* 
being 21° to 22° 0. (71°-73° F.), while such is the humidify that in 
a few days, boots, clothes, &c., become covered with microscopic 
vegetation. At midday, however, the thermometer indicates as high 
as 93° temperature, which, owing to the immense amount of mois- 
ture, becomes almost insupportable. The rainfall hero is probably 
at least as heavy as at any other spot on the globe, which the author 
is inclined to atti’ibute in great measure to the congelation and con- 
densation of the s.s.w. winds upon the snow-covered summits of the 
Andes, combined with the known phenomena of the north-east and 
south-east trades upon their eastern slope, as hitherto maintained. 

.After noticing the layer of sand, 40 to 60 miles in width,, which 
covers the searcoast of Pera, the sea-shells found in which in large 
quantities, of descriptions similar to those which abound in the 
adjacent sea, seem to ’ indicate that it was upheaved at a recent 
date from the ocean, and commenting on the phenomena of tem- 
perature likely to occur from these physical features, Senor Eai- 
mondy elucidates his theory that this peculiarity of soil has, 
coupled with the prevailing winds on the opposide side of the 
mountain-range, a great deal to do with the climatic extremes 
already alluded to. He then examines the origin and cause of the 
network of rivers of the lower region of Loreto, and' considers 
fully what stream is really entitled to be regarded as the parent 
stream of the mighty Amazon (the name Orellana, imposed on it in 
honour of its discoverer, has become entirely disused). 

A list of afELnents follows, furnishing a very much needed contri- 
budon to the geography of that region, which concluded, he passes 
to the consideration of the three main streams, the Maranon, the 
HuaUaga, md the Ucayali; most of the various affluents from the 
north alluded to or named as flowing through Peruvian territory, 
having their sources and the upper portions of their course lying 
within. the state ot'lfouador. 

The roads * entering this extensive territory are only three ip. 
number — one from the north, one in Central Peru, and One from the 

* Besides these “roads” (as SeDor Raimondy terms them, though a recent 
letter suggests “broken ladders after an earthquake” as a much, more faithful and 
apposite description of them), the author of the Paper mentions several other paths 
le^ng over the Cordillera into Jjoreto province, < ^ 
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soTitli ; iiie capital, Moyobamba, a city of 8000 souls, but covering 
as mucb ground as Lima, being situated in tbe extreme north- 
west comer of the province, not far eastward of Ohaohapoyas, 
with which one of these roads communicates. The soil is a sand- 
stone so loose that one single very heavy rain will occasionally work 
a channel of immense depth. The food is chiefly vegetable, and the 
' principal manufacture that of what is kho’wn in Europe as Panamd 
straw-ware. In one province, that of Tarapto, the exchange 
medium is wax, a hard day’s work being remunerated by 4 oz. 
wax ! Several particulars were given of the towns and. villages of 
this immense region, in one of which the ciroulatipg curi'ency is large 
needles, each representing Id. sterling. The universal currency, 
however, is eotton doth, which, as in Africa, has a fluctuating 
value;* but always commands its own value in barter. 

The mineral products of the district adjoining the rising grounds 
are rock-salt (with lime-springs near), sulphate of lime, alum, sul- 
phur (pure), iron-ore and lignite ; and gold is found on the great 
river Kapo. This whole region has recently been opened up by 
improved steamers, when it is at least probable that a very g-eat 
development of trade must take place to Par4 and Europe on one 
side, and to Callao and the Ear East on the other. At present, 
however, the navigation of the river is only open by the jealousy of 
the Brazilian Government to the Peruvians, in order that they may 
reach their own country from the Atlantic. 

Tlio ruuBiuKNT slated that Don Antonio Bairaoudy had been employed 
during twelve years by the Government of Peru in collecting statistical and 
geographical materials in regard to the produce of the country; and t^ic Council 
had thought him well worthy of being elected an Honorary Corrcspotiding 
Member of the Iloyal G(?.ograpliical Society. The subject brought before them 
was of vast extent, and he hoped there were gentlemen present who could 
point put the great advantages to be derived from a trade with l^cru carried on 
by ascending the Amazon to those great aflluents which flow into it from the 
Cordilleras. When they considered the comparatively waterless condition of 
the region on the Peruvian side of the Andes, and also what easy communica- 
tion all that region could have with the Atlantic by means of these tributary 
rivers flowing eastward into the great stream of the Amazon, they would see 
how important it was to the commerce of the world to have this communication 
opened up. He knew no gentleman so competent to speak upon this subject 
as Mr, Markham, who had travelled in Peru, and who had written most 
instructively and eloquently upon that region. " . 

Mir, OtBMEXTS Mabkham said he had descended many of the tributaries of 
the Amazon a considerable distance,,but he had never entered upon the province 
of Loreto. He had, however, studied the subject of the Paper a great deal 
while in Peru and since his return to Englandi It was very remarkable that 
such an enormous surface as the 2,500,000 square miles which comprise the 
basin of the Amazon had been so little explored during the three himdred 
years tliat the coast-line of South America had been known to geogi-aphers, 
^gme. daring spirits, did in the sixteenth century descend into these forests in 
search of the lake in which dwelt the man who was covered with gold-dust, and 
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they penetrated hundreds of miles on foot to points on the Oaqueta, Purus, 
and other large streams, which had never been reached hy any scientific or 
mercantile traveller since their time. They were the ^eat explorers of the 
Amazon valley. In the succeeding century the missionaries descended feome of 
the rivers, hut they appeared to have been very superatitious and very timid. 
He had in his possession the manuscript journal of one of these missionaries, 
who observing, one morning, a jaguar crawl along the branch of a tree and 
pounce down upon a great porpoise, which was browsing tipon the banks of a 
river, and drag it on to the beach, was so dismayed at the thought that 'a *' 
sirnilnr fate might befal him if his canoe happened to be under the branches of 
one of the trees at night, that he relinquished his mission and returned. In 
the present century scientific men had shown greater zeal and meater energy, 
and had spent many years of their lives, separated from all their Mends, in 
ry ’ ■ ’■uhealthy regions. 

!:■■■-. N : introduced Mr. Rates and Mr. Wallace,’ as gentlemen who 
had a personal knowledge of the irhysical features of the Amazon. 

Mr. Bates said ho had ascended the Amazon from its mouth as far as the 
Peruvian frontier, a distance of 1800 miles from the Atlantic, and J*ad tea- 
veiled over large portions of it many times. The breadth of the river 
varied from a mile and a-half to seven miles. It winds along in lengthy 
curves,' forming magnificent reaches. Every inch of the hanks is covered 
with forest vegetation ; indeed, the whole country is covered with one 
vast matted forest, growing to an enormous height, and presenting a most 
picturesque and vaiied scene. It is a very healthy country- He knew 
Englishmen both at PaiA and Santarem, who had lived there tliirty ot 
•forty years, and they still bore the florid complexions of their countrymen. 
The whole of this distance of 1800 miles lay in Brazilian territo^, which 
in the valley of the Amazon embraces a region 800,000 square niiles in extent, 
of the most fertile soil in the world. In passing along the river in narive 
canoes he frequently noticed that the hanks are composed of a rich crumbling 
.vegetable mould, fifteen to twenty feet in depth. Yet this grand country is 
almost without inhabitants. The population at the last census exceeded hut 
little 230,000 souls, which is in the ratio of one person to every four squafi 
miles. In the province of Archangel, the most forbidding country in northern 
Europe, the population is in the ratio of four persons to one square mile. In 
consequence of this scantiness of population in the valley of the Amazon, there 
was no agriculture carried on. He never saw a plough, and he could count Oh 
his fingers the number of hoes and spades that he saw during the whole 
of the eleven years he was there. The trade is entirely confined to gatheri^ 
the spontaneous productions of the forest — india-rubber, chocolate-nuts, brazil- 
nuts, sarsaparilla, vanilla, &c. Timber is scarcely yet become an article of 
export, though the country’ abounds in the most beautiful and varied descrip- 
tions of woods. The total exports from this country all pass through the port 
of Par^, and do not exceed 400,0002. per annum, of which india-rubber com- 
prises about one-third, and chocolate-nuts ono-half. It is an interesting 
problem how this. country is to he peopled. The Brazilian Government have 
set their faces against the importation of negro slaves, and he was afraid that 
European immigrants will be of little use in field labour. 

Mk. WAiiiiAOE said he went about a thousand miles up the Amazon and 
ascended the Bio Negro. During the four years he spent there, he acquired 
all the information he ('■"’d th-‘ ruu/ry. The surface is covered 

with the largest imbroh', ■ i -■ , ihi ; is the great physical feature 

of South America. At the mouth of the Amazon the forest extends only a 
few hundred miles into , the interior, and then you get to the mounfaiuous 
district of Brazil and Guiana, which is partly open country mixed with wood. 
Earther up the river an enormous plain opens out nortih and south, extending 
to the foot of the Andes, entirely covered with forest. The forest is of such 
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.extent o -xr ‘ ■ T’- ''I,',- France, Spain, and Germany might be thrown 

-downi. ■< ', ■ hey would be absolutely lost there — ^you might 

travel about for yWs and never hit upon them. It is a:i problem 

to ascertain why it should cease so abruptly to the no:-i ;i a::-..l to il-c south. 
To the north you come at once to the , open grassy plains on the Orinoco, and 
to the south you come to similar open plains on the Parana. . The river is 
also equally note-worthy from its enormous extent and the isolation of those 
' nations that dwell in the interior. The people, the greater part of them, are 
- utterly ignorant of any other country hut their own except by vague report. 
All their ideas of geography are connected with this river ; the position of 
other countries is conceived of as either on one side of the river or the other. 
Even (.‘■.r.i.prirativoly educated people, Brazilians and Siiuniiirds, Avi;o l-ave been 
and eiiiicaieti there, in questioning, him about Prat-.ce aiui lhig!ai;(i, have 
asked on which side of the river they are situated.. They imagine !chat the 
;.^azon river flows all round the world, .and that every country must he 
situated on one side or the other, , . 

Mn. Gr.nsTExnKua gave some particulars relative to a German settlement 
which, w)!'i tin; inviuvJo:! of the Peruvian Government, had established itself 
on the easiciT., sloi-'C of ii;o Andes, in the year 1866, adding tliat it was the 
great wish of riie country to introduce European emigrants... But to accom- 
plisli that object siiccessl'ully, it was necessary, he argued, that the emigrants 
should he able to ascend tlm Amazon by way of Par^. At present the navi- 
gation of this river was hermetically scaled by the Brazilian Oi,vev;-.n!i;iil cg.iiusl: 
the flags of all nations, except the riverain states. Pern, Pr;-.!;i.:i(,v, Vcsiczuclii, 
Granada, and Brazil. But these four republics' bad no ships, consequently 
the whole of t]:o r.r.vigation was entirely in the hands of Brazil. He men- 
tioned special i-.s;!i:;Ci;S of i.'.k; difficulties to which this restriction had given 

rise, and alluded more particularly to a years, terminating in 

1880, which had been conceded to the i’ : i ‘^..vigation Company, by 

which during the whole of t? ■' r •‘‘•I tic .imazon would he closed to the 
commerce of the world. He (, :i a great hardship, and he hoped, 

whenever an arrangement of our present difficulties with Brazil took, place, 
that the British Government would bring forward the question of the opening 
of the Amazon. 

, lyiE, Bollaebt, the translator of the Paper, said ho would advc: [- to only 
one point — ^the healthiness or the unhealthiness of ibc c’iiii-iii!.e in the province 
which was tire subject of the Paper. The only irnhealthy parts are some of 
the valleys which larn down from- the great chaiir.s of mountaius, wheace there 
are ocoasioiral. visitations of intermittent fever. But lower do-wii, in tiie great 
bends of the river, the climate is perfectly he^althy. He had paid same atten- 
tiou himself to the g(:ogrji;.liy arid ecolosy of the cotmtiy, suid iie ihoiigbt 
Professor liaimondyiad ■:iei;e j;:.sii(ro mb.;:!! cbesc- brand 'CS of the si-.bject Inhis 
Paper. A serious con.ndcivii ion, i;--.wc.vcr, pressed itself upi ii iiis .rniji:;, iiaii.dy, 
the continued oppo.s';ic.'!i of Ib’iizii lo the general .ii,ivi.:i;:.:i.;;i of :l;e sen-likc 
river Amazon, and ho would suggest, if Brazil ])orsistcd in keeping the 
navigation of it closed, that the Mersey and the Thames he closed the 
- Brazilian flag. 

The meeting was thou adjourned to 22nd February. 
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Seventh Meeting, February 22, 1864. 

Sm EODEKIOK I. MUEOHISON, k.o.b., Peesident, in the Chair. 

Elections. — i2. /. Ashton, Esq , ; 0. S. Brodie, Esq. ; R. G, Car- 
rington, Esq. ; Geo. Clowes, Esq., jun. ; H. Cunningham, Esq . ; Capt. L, 
Flower; Cormlim CrinneU, Esq,; J. Harvey, Esq.; J. 0. Irving, 
Esq.; C. M. Bampson, Esq.; J. McLaren, Esq. ; Hon, E. Fowys; Wm. 
Rennie, Esq.; B. B. Ross, Esq.; J, Scott, Esq.; H. B. J. Efyaton, 
Esq., B.A. ; Hon. C. H. Tracy ; Q. Turnbull, Esq. 

Accessions to Library. — Tho Cotton Trade ; its hearing upon 
■fliG Prosperity of Groat Britain and Commerce of the American 
Eepuhlios, considered in connexion with tho System of h^egro 
Slavery in tlio Confodorato States,’ hy Geo. McIIeniy. * Narrative 
of Canadian Exploring Expeditions,’ hy Professor li. Y. Hind ; pre- 
sented by the Author. Continuations of Transactions, Miscellaneous 
Periodicals, &o. &o. • 

• AcoESsrONS TO Map-eoom:. — Map of Africa, on 3 sheets, hy E. G. 
Eavenstein, F.E.a.s. Map of Nord-^Sohlessing, by A. von Petermann, 
H.O.F.R.a.S. . 

The Paper read was — ■ - 

“ Notes of a Journey from Qaza, through the interior 'of Arabia, to El 
Khatif on the Persian Gulf, and thence to Omdn, in 3862-63. By^ 
Gifford Palgeave. 

After recounting how, in order to conceal their intentions, the 
author and his companions first wandered into Galilee, in April, 1862, 
where they met the PrinCe of Wales, while a friend at Jaffa Was 
preparing Aeir disguises, Arranging for their camel-trahSport, &c.jan 
account is given of the characters they respectively played ; Mr. 
Palgrave passing for a doctor, as best calculated to bring him in 
contact with all classes. On 4th May they left Jaffa, from which 
period, till their arrival at Bagdad the following year, all trace of 
them was lost. On the 6th they reached Gaza, their final starting- 
point, where they Stayed three weeks in order to get guides, &c. 
At length, on 27th May, they left in charge of some Arabs of the 
Beni-ihljeh who were to conduct them as far as Maan on the Haj 
Or pilgrimage-route from Damascus to Mecca. In this part of their 
road they crossed the desert Of El Tih, through the rocky gorges pf 
which they travelled for four days, usually on a s.s.e. course. After 
passing south so far as to be within two days of Akaba, the road 
turned north-east to Maan, where another detention of twelve days 
^k place. Between this and the Jafrf province of the Upper 
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JSTejed is waterless desert, inhabited by tbe most desperate of all 
the Bedouin tribes. In crossing' this they found hut one wateiing- 
plaoe, and had nearly perished in a Samiim (simoom of ordinary 
current use). No living thing was encountered here, but a few 
serpents and lizards, till the frontier of the independent princi- 
pality of Jebel Shomer had be6n reached, marhed by the Wadi 
^ gerhan. * Seven days the roadbontinued through tLis valley, as far 
ii8 Magua, a large encampment of the Sherarats, and on 3Dth June 
they ent6ted Jatif. Here are grohps of lovely villages nestling under 
palm-trees, and two ancient Christian towers, but not of the Eoman 
period, which command the place and the entrance of the wadi; 
this being a great centre of commaree for the Bedouins of Northern 
Arabia.. ^ . 

The. MrrgdoJh of Jebel Shomer lies between 26° 30' and 32° n., 
and 88° 40' and 44° e., and its inhabitants are part nomad, part 
etationary, so that both trade and agriculture are to some extent 
represented, though two-thirds of the area is desert. The inha- 
bitants of the rugged defiles which form the chief physico-geogra- 
phical features of the country were in early times Christians, and 
long withstood El Islam. The state-religion is now Mohammedan, 
but it is only prominent in the towns. Away from these a few 
loose superstitions seem to represent the religious element. 

Erom this point, after nineteen days’ incessant intercourse with' 
chiefs and. people, many of whom were treated medicinally, the 
party left for Hail, the capital of ilie kingdom of Jebel Shomer. 
Their road hitherto had but one well . in seven days’ magoh oyet a 
sterile stony tract, alternating with sandhills which reflected the 
heat till it became insupportable. The entire distance to Hail 
was ten days’ journey, the latter portion through fertile v^eys 
hemmed in by rocky mountains. 

At the capital they remained six weeks, being kindly treated by 
the King J elab, whose subjects are described as a fine race. There 
is really a considerable amount of trade here. 

On 8th July they left, sixteen in number, and next day crossed 
the Jebel Salma, tbe seat in pre- Islamite times of Koloib-WaSl^ 

. whose sway extended over half Arabia. On the 10th they reached 
Fald, a village on the road from Bagdad to Medina, and on the 
13th entered the kingdom of the celebrated sect known as the 
Wahabites, whose king, Ibn Sand, is generally known as the Sultan 
of Nejed. The road they had just traversed had lain chiefly 
through long valleys running from north-east to south-west, well 
watered anfl abounding in gardens, hut monotonous from the absence 
of , mountains. At noon on the 14th, .the crest of an elevatiou 
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reyealed io tliem lying ¥e!ow, tlie, plains of Kasim, tlie frontier 
province of the WahaMtes; and Argftn, tlie seat of the local govern 
nor, was reached in safety. 

Here the dimate becomes tropical, as the platean lias been left 
behind. Tiie kingdom extends over 10° of latitnde by 7° of longi- 
tude, being hounded west by the Haj road, east by the Persian Gulf. 
IBeradoh, a large town, was reached on the 16th, which is the seat, 
of the Wahabite Governor of Kasim, and is a station for the Eetsiam 
pilgrims. The inhabitants are enterprising traders, and cotton is 
successfully cultivated in the neighbourhood. A revolt in the 
neighbourhood detained them here seventeen days, travelling being 
exceedingly insecure towards the capital, in consequence of most of 
the inhabitants of the Beradeh district sympathising with the in- 
surgents. '• 

At length the chief guide of the Persian pilgrims to Mecca offered 
his seiwioes to conduct the party to Eiadh, the capital. They passed 
several towns more or less in size, and on the 7th October reached 
the large fortified town of Mejmad. On the 9th they crossed a 
running stream, a phenomenon in Arabia ; and in two days, after 
ascending another plateau, reached the town of Sadek. On the 
10th they reached Hormeimeleh, bhih-plaoe of Ibn-Abd-el-Wahab, 
founder of the sect named after him. Here the guberilaterial resi- 
dence is a palace built by Ibrahim Pasha in 1818. Thence they 
jDassod by the large ruinous town of Aujoush, at the month of “what 
is called Wadi Henifeh (Orthodox Valley). This city was formerly 
called Mosoilemeh, after a rival of Mahomet (probably the pseudo- 
prophet of that name mentioned in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall ’), 
whose capital was at Eiadh, and who reigned over this regioni 
Biadh was reached at noon on the 13th October, where the King 
assigned them lodgings, which they inhabited till 25th November. 
Some of the houses here are two and even three stories high. The 
people are, in accordance with the dogmas of their sect, excessively 
fanatical and austere ; and a foreigner’s life is far from safe among 
them. On leaving, the party, now reduced to three, had to avoid 
the large towns; two of which, Manfuloh and Solemieh, are 
specified, and concealed themselves in the small valley of Yama- • 
nieh till their faithful guide and friend Kbalif, who was con- 
voying some Persian merchants, could rejoin them. On his 
overtaking' them, they held eastward through fine plains, camping 
at water each nighi On 1st Deoemher they were at a welB 
where the great caravan-routes meet from Nejed, Hasa,, and 
Harik. Beyond this lies the Dohur Desert, an offshoot of the Great 
iputhern Desert, two days’ journey across, forming a plateau, . on 
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descending from wliioli 1)7 a rather abrupt descent they found 
themselves at Hofhuf, where is a strong citadel called Kot. Hasa, 
where they now were, is the richest and most populous of the Wa- 
habite provinces, the climate almost resembing that of India. Here 
are workers in metals of great repute, while large quantities of 
textile fabrics are also manufactured. 

^ „ Hence, three days’ journey without l^halif brought them to El 
Khatif, on the Persian Gulf^ where their faithful esquire rejoined 
them. El Khatif is surrounded by a net-work of rivers, and is 
buried in an interminable succession of gardens. Here the party 
. divided, in order to obviate the risk of both losing their lives in the 
perilous journey to Omkn. : The author now took boat, crossing the 
Persian Gulf twice, and ultimately on 8rd March, 1868, reached 
Sohar, the anoient capital of Omhn. Thence they coasted south- 
eastward, and when their long tedious voyage seemed just at an 
end, the boat was shipwrecked, nine only being saved out of twenty- 
one souls on board. 

Qn 9th March they were at Watiejyeh, a day’s journey from 
Muscat, whose monarch they visited at his country palace here, just 
as they were, shoeless, hatless, and in their torn shirts merely. He 
received them affably, and next day they went on to Muscat, the 
road being very difficult owing to the spurs of the Jebel Akhdar, 
which here run quite down to the sea. Thence, after a stay of 
twelve days, he proceeded up the Persian Gulf, reaching Bagdad, 
after a severe access of fever and delirium, on 19th April, and 
Heyrout on 11th July. 

As a general result, all anti -Isl ami tic races throughout the East 
are to be found among the nioimtains. 

After rcturniTig tharits to the author, the President said that, since the 
foundation of the Society, they had had no communication rcsiiecting Arabia 
which approached iu interest tlie memoir of Mr. Palgra.ve. With rospept to 
the exterior of the country,' its ports, its promontoiies, and its coasts, the 
excellent memoirs of Captain Haines (v, ‘Journal,’ vol. ix. p. 125) and Lieu- 
tenant Welsted (v. ‘Jonrnal,’ vol, vii. p. 20), as puhlishecl in the Society’s 
‘ Journal ’ bnd ■■.w, '■ grea t de:;! of light upon that part of the subject. Again, 
at the present ri:Oir.e;i:, t.'iij.iai:! Constable of the Indian Navy was preparing 
for publication by Liui-xdiidva-iy, some admirable illustrations of, and important 
♦ additions to, our knowledge of the geographical onllines of the coasts. But with 
the exception of Dr, Walh'ii, a Finn, \vi:o n.ade liim.seli' a perfect Arab scholar, 
and who had gone a certain distance into the interior, and whose journey is also 
described in our volume (v. ‘ Journal,’ vol. xx. p. 293), wo had had no traveller 
to compare with Mr. Palgrave. He hoped that gentleman would explain more in 
detail the nature of his route and the difficulties he had to encounter, for these 
had been only dightly Rinded to in the abstract which had been read. There 
were three subjects whioh he hoped the author would specially illustrate : — 
First, as to the dissimilarity between the Bedouins or nomads of the north of 
Arabia, with whom alone we had been acquainted, and the people of the 
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Waha'bee country, a remarkable nation in the interior, among -whom Mr. 
Palgrave had resided. Next, he shonld like to know something about that 
remarkable race of Sabeeans or Pire-worshi 2 )pers, who Lad never been described 
by any traveller in Arabia. Thirdly, as to the famous breed of Arab horses in 
the Nejed, Mr. Palgrave could, he was aware, communicate some curious par- 
ticulars. I 

Me. Palgeavb. — ^Before addressing myself to this Society, which I am 
happy and proud to meet this evening, I must apologize in a few words for the 
probable insufficiency of command wliich I have over the English laimuage at* 
the present moment, having been nearly eighteen years absent from ifeiglaad ; 
and —.-y suppose that either Arabic or some other language 

migl. : . .■ ■■ ■ mytongue: however, I will do my best (though I can 

hardly hope to bo successful) fully to satisfy the curiosity which I know prevails 
among many present : it is, I fancy, pretty much the ■■ t ■ animated 

myself, and which finally determined me to under! . .< ■ ; of which 

you have just heard an abstract — since wo have often heard rhuoli of the coasts 
of Arabia,, and wo know more or less what the sea-line is, and what the border- 
provinces of Arabia are, but of the interior no real information has been given, 
at least with dno accuracy and detail. 

It is true we bavo had many valuable accounts of the formation of tbo 
Wahabite kingdom, which is ouc of the most remarkable phenomena which 
have taken place within the last century ; 1 mean such information as may he 
had from the- travels of Niebuhr, which are of the greatest accuracy as far as 
they go, of those of Burckhardt and other voyagers ; but no one could describe 
these countries as an eye-witness : so it seemed to me imporianttbatwe should 
at last know from an ac:.uai vislj, and by uur owr, bispcction, what mav be 
really contained in il.ai (•.iionnmis j onimsula wl:i(;!i. siiuids oiii in thb middlo of 
the map like a kind of xmknown coimfey, surrounded by many olhei’s far moro 
distant, yet much better known — such as Persia, India, and even Africa, at 
least at the piresent day. I wished to obtain as far as possible accurate 
information, not only of the country itself — I mean of ■■ '■’".v'' ‘eal or 
physical condition — hut more especially of the inhabitants ; ; ( i .'i:. , meir 
governments, their divisions, their subdivisions, and of the forms of religiou 
and manners that nr'ri'^ ri'* v'.- them. I had already — during about ten 
years’ residence in !<>.■ ■■ I.-; ■ .. ■ suspect by the language of those who 

had been furthest towaras Oeutrai Arabia (whether Arabs or others who had 
travelled in that direction), that there was a something positive in the way of 
a government, of a settled country, and of manners and institutions, to be 
found, could one only got at it. 

But this “ to get at i t ” was the very difficulty, on account of the extraordinary 
jealousy of the population with respect to EiU’Oiieans ; for to be known as a 
Eimopean traveller, at any rate in the W'ahabite country, that is to say, in 
the central plateau of Arabia, would be exceedingly dangerous, possibly even 
fatal. Again, passing one’s self off oven as a Turk would not be exactly the 
way in. Arabia, where Turkish dominion is not known except to be hated, as in 
the Wahabite country. Again, the religious character of a Dervish, though 
it may do very well on tlie road to Mecca, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Turkish provinces, would be au inadequate pretext to ti’averse the central plateau 
of the country. Consequently, I thought the best plan before me was to lake 
the character of a physician; and Laving some slight knowledge of medicine, 
which I was sure would be much more than I should find before me in the 
country, and being sufllciently acquainted with the language to pass, if not for 
an Arab of pur smg, at any rate for an inhabitant of Aleppo or Bagdad, or 
one of those frontier-towns, I determined to set out under these ajipearances. 
However, in order to accomplish such a design, I was obliged to deprive 
myself of many means of which I -should have gladly availed myself, such. 
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for instance, as sketching or taking notes before people, of having with ine 
geographical implements or similar objects. Of course I was obliged to put 
these entirely out of the question ; and not only that, but I was obliged not to 
appear curious, when at the very inoment I was, of course, most desirous of 
obtaining the fullest and exactest information. In a word, 1 was obliged to 
look as great a simpleton as I possibly could, and to seem to care about nothing 
else but to get my fees, which was not always easy, because the Arabs only 
pay the doctor when he has succeeded in effecting a cure. 

' However, this profession answered very well in the long run, because it 
brought me into communication with every rank and with every character of 
person whom one could meet with in the countries thus traversed dming a 
journey which lay in a more or less diiagonal direction nearly across the whole 
of Arabia ; and at the same time I could thus, under different pretexts'— such as 
that of inquiring about patients and medicines, or similar subjects — ascertain 
wbat was going on even in the neighbomdng provinces, wdiich 1 was not able 
to visit in person, As I said, in the first place, there are no good doctors in 
Arabia, or else it might seem almost audr.cious m say that the fame of my 
medicines sometimes often gained me patients for several days’ journey distant ; 
and this 1 was glad of, not of course for the sake of the remuneration, but on 
account of the news which I could thus obtain of the countries from which 
th^ came. On some occasions I found persons who had come to visit me and 
ask for medical advice from ten or even twelve days’ journey distant ; and 
these frequently proved to me a very valuable source of information. 

Well, let ns cut this short ; for of course, in one evening, it would bo impos- 
sible to give a detailed account of all such circumstances. What has just been 
read is simply a skeleton of the route itself, without, ontorir.g ivito any particular 
details. As, however, the honourable Presidon:. lias ulh:(';(d to one or two 
points, which he very justly thinks it would be fitting to dwell upon, I will 
briefly mention them as far as I can in a general way ; and shall be happy to 
answer any questions which may suggest themselves, and which may tmow 
light upon the details. 

‘ How, the first point that struck me in Arabia was this :■ — Having been always 
accustomed to consider Arabia as a kind of hom.e of the Bedouins, a sort of 
enormous plateau of bad pasturage, over which an uncertain number of Bedouins 
and camels might be continually walking uj) and clown. With tribes inter- 
changing wars and alliances with vciy little fixity : I found, on the contrary, that 
the Bedouin population was almost limited to a desert-oirclc surroii ruling 
Oentfal Arabia ; and tbat the great mass of this Bedouin jKipulation is con- 
centrated upon the northern frontier, upon the limits of the desert which divide 
Arabia from .Syria, and liiiUoncc wiihin the litnits of Arabia itself south of the 
Jauf, which has been already visited by Dr. Wallin, the stationary or fixed 
population was nv.-.ch more numerous and infinitely more important than the 
Jiodouin popidaii.in ; and that that proportion of the fixed population over the 
Bedouin inci'cascd ilu: farther south I went, until in the central Wahabite pro- 
vinces, which are sti-ongly marked by a mountainous line around them, in many 
provinces not a single Bedouin, properly speaking, could be found ; the whole 
of the population being fixed, and the few Bedouins who subsisted in the 
Wahabite empire being enthely in a state of servitude — in fact, crushed by the 
force of the Arab Government. 

At the same time, these governments and these countries exis ting in the 
interior of Arabia are well organised, exceedingly centralised ; in short, they 
are regular and established monarchies existing with known traditions, feed 
laws, and in a form better regulated, perhaps — of course I say it, without any 
ulterior meaning but merely as giving an illustration — ^tban most parts of the 
Turkish empire. Great was the effect produced on my companion, who had 
come with. me from Syria, whenaraving at the Wahabite cauntiy.; and be 
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remarked to me, with, much astonishment, that this really seemed to he a 
.government — thing which he had never met with in Syria, 

The principal divisions of this vast region which I noticed myself, were the 
three following •: — First, the FTorthern, of which the capital is Hall (visited 
as yon know hy Dr. Wallin), and which is called the province of Jebel 
Shomer. “ Jehel” means mountain, so it is as if yon were to say, “the 
Mountains of Shomer.” The capital of this province is called Hail, a town 
which at the present moment contains about 20,000 inhabitants. It is a very 
respectable town in its way, wlih a goo:l markct-ii'aec, tolcrablo sl'.o]\=,and a grand* 
palace belonging to the G.ivcrritv.in:. in -.lu: w ui.m ; ii i.s siiironiulcd l.>y fortili- 
cations and walls. In the town resides the actual king of li.e provitKre, of ihe 
name of Zelal EbnBashld; and this kingdom was or.iy ;(:.iu.iie(.i in Ihc- tinu; of 
his father, whose name was Abd Allah Bbn Eashld : so that it is a kingdom 
which has lasted altogether about sixty years, but which is, at tlio present 
moment, very well organised and subdivided into several provinces, in each of 
which is a governor dependent upon the central king, and the whole under the 
control of one administrative and executive power. 

The second Government, which is yet more remarkable, is the Wahabite 
Government, which occupies nearly the whole of the interior of Arabia, stretch- 
ing from tire Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood of Mecca. It dees not come 
down quite to the lied Sea, because Mecca and the adjoining province of Hejaz 
are under the protection of the Turkish Government. With that exception, the 
whole of Central Arabia belongs to the Wahahites. There, again, we have a 
monarchy, and a monarchy of the most absolute form — a despotism, I might 
sayj such as perhaps has seldom been seen in Europe — a despotism to which 
any you might read of in history, or hear of in tlic newspapers, Avonld bear but 
a mnt resemblance. I could not have imagined such an entire political and 
religious absolutism as that existing in the Wahabite country, and of which I 
will afterwards say a few words. It is at the same time a govemmmt per- 
fectly well organised, and divided into eleven distinct provinces, with their 
separate governors, and subordinate governors under these, with a certain 
number of military men to be levied from every town and every village, with 
fixed taxes and duties, and whatever attends on commercial and agricultural 
life. 

The third main division of Arabia which I visited is ■ ? 

Omkn, which appertains to a personage who is known in our i : he I u }.- m 

of Muscat, although that title does not exist in the , coun^ itself ; Muscat 
not being in reality the capital of the kingdom, and the title Imaum being 
unknown there. However, the name was given hy the Portuguese in ttie 
time of Albuquerque, about 300 years ago, and writers bave since retained 
the word Imaum, which, however, is applicable to the Wahabite king, and not 
to that of Omhn. The royal capital is, in fact, the town, of Hezw^, which 
is at some distance from the coast, in the mountfuns hi^er up. Muscat is, 
however, at present in a way the most important town, as being that -with 
which most European commerce is carried on. The kingdom extends from, 
the lirnits of the Wahabite country along the coast, and goes away into the 
interior, and then down again towards the territory which is known hy the 
name of Yemen. Between that and the Wahabite country extends the Great 
Desert, whither there would he very little object in going ; and if one went, very 
little hope of returning. The Arabs themselwes hardly ever traverse it in a 
regular way, if even they journey in it at aU. I only found two Arabs ofi 
the country who were introduced to me in the village as remarkable mesn oni 
this very account, that they had traversed the whole of the Great Desert.,, :B 
asked them what they had seen, and what was to be found in it. Ibey 
described it to me as such a desert as I bad seen : in part, moving sand, little 
oases or semi-cultivated spots where a scattered vegetation might be found, 
a few dwarf palm-trees, and a. little bmekish water, -with here an,d there negroi 
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villages and an Ethiopian population, which seemed to be, as far as I can 
jxidge, the very Himyaritic population about which a great deal has been said 
in Prance lately : they appear to be an Abyssinian colony. 

I was able to stay in each of these countries a considerable time, and to 
make acquaintance with the chiefs and with the principal members of society, 
so to speak, in these different provinces. At the Wahabite capital (which is 
not the old capital of Der^eh, for that was destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, 
but the modern capital of Biadh, which is about half a day’s journey to the 
' south-east of Deraych), I remained nearly two months, lodged by the hospi- 
tality and at the expense of the Wahabee king, as his privileged physician for 
the time bein;;. : royal protection, my art upon such has 

had the good . : I i'. ■.■■■ e, .-m, under it. While there, being in continual 
communication with the court and with those who inhabited the courts and 
also with anybody else who came to ask my advice during that rime, I was 
ever looking "into tlie life and habits of the inhahitmits, and watching them 
as closely as possible.. 

Now, I think it would be .proceeding in accordance with the wish which has 
been simified if I were to say a word or two about the administrarive system of 
the Wmiahite Government and the nature of its religion. The religion of the 
Wahabite provinces I must touch upon, because in the East religion and 
government always go together in su remarkable a manner that the disrinc- 
l:ei:wof;!i nationality and nationality, or government and govern- 
ment, are very often mainly, if not entirely, dependent upon the different 
forms of religions opinion which may prevail in the countries. Such is the 
fact, whatever comments it may give rise to, and it will naturally give rise to 

a great many ; and r. r ■ ■■■.'■,■ ' ’ y . - -• Wah abito Government, on e 

must first speak of ; •' » opinion, in order that you 

may understand the form of their government. 'I'he character of their religious 
oijinion is this : Mohammedanism in its strictest, its most primitive form, 
exactly such as Mohammed conceived it, such us ho taught it to his companions, 
and such, with very little exception i believe, OvS tlioy pTeached^it. It seemed 
to me, when 1 1 was in the co-unuy, that 1 was acLuiiUy living in the age of 
Mohammed and his companions. The oxactest picture that could be drawn of 
their way of living, their way of thinking, and their way of acting, such as 
you have it in the contemporary traditions of Mohammed, you may find at the 
present moment in that population. This is not very astonishing, hecanso it 
is an entirely unniixcd, population ; they have never married, nor been given in 
marriage, with any other people. They have entirely kept aloof irom other 
nations, they have had very little commercial correspondence with any other 
people, hardly any political intercourse with such, hardly anybody lias over 
visited them, and" they hardly visit any one; in consequence they have re-* 
mained, so to speak, fossilized in the midst of a changing world. I should 
fancy that bn the face of the globe, perhaps, no nation has changed so little. 
They, have not gone hack; they have not gone forward: they have not 
advanced^ as far as I can "judge, in civilisation, from the accounts which I have 
of Arab life at the time at the time of Mohammed, nor yet have tlmy rolro- 
graded. With the fi.xity peculiar, I believe, to the Semitic families, of wlvicli 
we have such a remarkahlc and well-known example nearer home in the 
IsraeUrio race, riiey have remained exactly at the point they were ; and thus 
have they retadued, yet not improved, their primaival condition. Eor instance, 
a stranger who presents himself, like myself — What was I known as? I was 
known, as a travelling doctor ; an expression not exactly synonymous with, a 
q[uack in that , country. I might be a respectable person — ^that remained to 
be seen — and even a good doctor, for aught they knew. I was known in the 
town, generally sqjeaking, as a Obrisrian. ; for though, of course, in that country 
they never ask you directly what your religion is, that question not being con- 
sidered polite, at the same time it is. very easy to find out whether a man is a 
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Mohammedan or not, who is in a town where everybody is— according to an. 
expression nsed in one of Captain Head’s works — obliged, under the fear of the 
Lord and a broomstick, to attend daily at public worship, and if any person 
of the town is not present at the prayers he is sure to be well beaten : and 
thus any person absenting himself frotn them must give good reason for his 
doing so. I might have been a bad Mohammedan, but they seldom took the 
trouble to ascertain that. I was known, in consequence, as a native, Syrian 
Christian. They Imew that I came from Damascus; that I made no great ^ 
secret of in . the country, for I published it to everybody. I was there set* 
down, as a Christian of Damascus. Well, nobody said a single word that 
could possibly insult or reflect either upon the religion or upon coimtry to 
which 1 was supposed to belong, although I was supposed to belong to „tha 
Sultan’s Grovernment, with which they were almost at war, and to come from 
a country with which they had no sympathy, and to belong to a religion 
regarded by them as infidel. I met with the kindest reception and treatment 
almost everywhere. I was very hospitably received, very kindly treated, and 
well lodged. The dwellings there are not tents, but very respectable houses 
made of unbaked bricks, because in a country where there is little rain, in- 
deed, scarcely any at all, and the tenacious soil becomes as hard as any stone 
under the influence of the sun — for in these regions you may imagine what 
the sim does — there is no need of baked bricks ; and the houses are as firm and 
solid as any house in London. They are even built with a certain kind of 
architectural beauty; they arc also very respectably furnished with carpets, 
cushions, and everything else that will conduce to the comfort of the inha- 
bitints. Mobody can enter without permission. They have locks and double 
locks upon their outer and inner doors. , They have often a garden in ^e court 
of the house, in wliich they ait and ta^ the air, as they might in many 
European towuis. In fact, there is a certain amount of exterior comfort. I 
remained there fifty days, and should have remained there very well contented, 
and very well viewed by everybody, were it not for the singular character of 
this Government, occasioned by the particular fanaticism which has developed 
the Wahabite power, and which ultimately caused me to leave the cotmtry in 
rather a precipitate manner. 

You know, of course, that about 100 years since, at the time when Arabia 
was in a perfect state of ai^vchy, and when religion had fallen into a strange 
State Of confusion,— of which I will, please God, speak a little afterwards, when 
I liavh finished about the Wahabite, because it touches won the point of the 
fire-worshipping at that time there arose a celebratea fanatic, Mohammed 
Ebn Ahd-al-Wahah, who founded the Wahabite sect, hut did not found ihe 
dynasty, as some have .supposed, having been simply a religious teacher. He, 
by means of his doctrines and his teaching, having placed them in the hands of 
a very important chief of the neighbouring town ofDerayeh, enabled that chief 
to become the founder of a new dynasty. This chief became the instftiment — 
the means the sword — of propa^ting the doctrines of Mohammed Ehn Abd- 
al-Wahab, which are called the Wahabite doctrines, and which are, in fact, the 
pui-ism of Mohammedanism — primitive Mohammedanism — such as it was at its 
first origin. There were, then, two families side by side — the family of the 
founder of the sect, and the family of the founder of tlie government. These 
two families remained together in the capital ; the one exercising the religious 
functions generally existing in Mohammedan countries — I mean where Moham- 
medanism is strictly practised — such as the function of Imaum at the public 
prayers, a kind of preacher or sort of clerk, nothing more ; or the function of 
judge, which also is, as you know, a semi-religious function in Mohammedan 
countries, legal questions being decided from the sacred book — the Koran ; 
and tbe other exercising the governmental power of the country. There is no 
need to relate to you how this govermnent was developed — how it conquered 
almost the whole of Arahia-^how it quarrelled wuth the Turkish Goverament 
VOL. vm. a 
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— how IbraWm Pasha was finally successful in invading the country and 
destroying the capital, — and how, after a long while, the shattered elements 
re-constructed themselves and formed the existing Wahahite Government, whose 
limits, although considerably extended, do not at the present day contain more 
than one-third of Arabia. From these two families radiates up to the present 
time the double principle in the capital ; the reigning family representing the 
political and executive force, while the family of the original founder of the sect 
, having no direct political position, nevertheless exercise an enormous religious 
influence in the town, and have always a great command throughout the 
empire, and even over the monarch himself^ a force which they exercise in 
what one may call a narrow or fanatical manner, and in such a manner as to 
dniiv Uui cords lighter, and to render their nation more and more exclusive, 
and 10 fcsier the hatred of tin: nation against all who might not be of the same 
way of thinking as thom£clve.s. 

About six yeai's ago the cliolera visited that counfaryat the end of its ‘World’s 
journey. It took Central Arabia at last. The Arahs had never seen anything 
like it befoTo. They had not at life moment the , advantage of haying such 
doctors as myself amongst them ; and the reailt was that an enormous mor- 
tality took place. Of course they took fright, and the zealot party, who repre- 
sented the family of the old sect, took occasion to say that this was a Divine 
vengeance upon the people for having relaxed from strict principles. What 
are their strict principles? In the first place, smoking tobacco is a deadly sin ; 
and whatever yon may imagine in the way of horror", of condemnation, or 
turpitude, comes entirely short of smoking tobacco. I am sorry to say that 
the cholera showed the necessity of something very severe being done to bring 
hack the people to good order. They had hegim to smoke tobacco, which in 
their eyes fully explained the invasion of the disease. To give you au idea of 
their hatred to smoking tobacco, I vrill relate a simple incident that occurred^ 
to myself. There was a very severe and zealous bigot, one of the family, who 
came to me to ask my advice upon a little affection of his throat, and my 
medicine had been successful. I had been about twenty days in the town, 
when one day when wo were sitting together, I was determined to sec what 
were their real thoughts about smoking tobacco, and what was their real 
standard of morality. So I appeared to he very anxious to inform m 3 ’solf of 
certain points in order to settle some scruples in my own mind j and after a 
suitable prelude, I began to say that the Syrians were very much divided as to 
the distinction between great and little sins — that distinction is to bo found in 
the Mohammedan religion as well as irj the Christian — ^the great sins being 
those that are punished in the next world, and the little sins those which arc to 
be expiated in this world by saying “ God forgive mo,” or the like. I stated 
that my owm conscience was rather anxious in the matter ; and I wished to 
know fre^ my friend what he and his family conceived to he the distinction 
between great and little sins, and which were the great ones that were to he 
carefully avoided.^ 

My friend looked very grave, as those people usually do ; they have a verpr 
serious appearance, having their handkerchiefs always prilled down over tJieir 
eyes j and so putting on an exceedingly serious, Pharisaical look, in fact graver 
than usual, he said: “The greatest and first sin wars ]?i)lytlici.sm, or wor- 
shipping anything else hut God.” I said that we all knew that Polytheism is 
the greatest of all sins; but, after that, what is tire next great sin? Upon 
which my. Mend, without the slightest hesitation, answered that the second 
irremissible great sin was that of “ drinking the shameful ” — ^meaning smoking 
tobacco, smoking being called drinking, and the “ shameful ” being the 
synonym for tobacco ; and consequently he stated this to be the second great 
sin. Whereupon I suggested, “ and murder, theft, false witness, and similar , 
actions ? ” “ Oh 1 ” answered he, God is mercifal ; those are all little sins.” 
Hmce the two only mortal sinis Avere Polytheism and smoking. On, the occa- 
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sion of tlie cholera-^ visit, ali'eady mentioned, it was said that it was all in 
consequence of smoking tobacco, and of wearing silk dresses ; wliich is another 
dreadful sin, and entirely to be prohibited. As for the hatred to smoking 
tobacco, that, ]->orhaps, might find an echo even nearer home ; but as for wearing 
silk dresses, I liircy tli.'ii; ovc!i wl'.cre tobacco is not Hked, that would hardly 
pass. Then, again, swearing by another name but that of Grod is a positive 
idolatry, whidh renders a man worthy of death. Don’t imagine on that account 
that they do not swear ; but the natural result of this is, I am sorry to say, to 
make the transgression of the Commandment which forbids the taking of the 
name of Glod in vain, a great ^eal more common than it would otherwise be. 
They will swear on every occasion, and they bring the holy name in every 
moment. The Goveniment was in a state of great anxiety, and considering 
that the cause of the cholera was due to the fact of pure and primitive 
Mahommedanism being no longer observed, they resolved that something 
should be done to stop its progress. On this occasion the reigning king, 
who is the son of Zurki, tho son of Abd Allah Ebn Saoud, who was 
put to der/’- at called together tho gi-avest and most reli- 
gious men i,! . s; --;:'. ■.1: may contain at tho present day about thirty 

thousand !" a' !■ ]■; very beautiful and populous town. Except 
Damascus, I have never seen a town so beautifully situated than that of Riadh. 
Eiadh means “ The Gardens,” from the lovely gardens which surround the 
town on every side. The King, then, called together his coimoil, and said : — 
“I discharge my conscience upon you. I cannot myself look after all the 
rchgious observances and exact moral condition of each town or individual in 
i.'iy 'empire. 1 have called for you as the most respeotahle, most venerable, 
and rno.'i; important of my peojdo, and I discharge my cohseience on your ppiip 
science, and I. ch.argo you hclbre God to see to it.” The most absolute 
arc generally iho most coii.siii,u1,ioiial, because they are obliged to be so. un 
this occasion a council of twenty-two was formed. These twenty-two were to 
be obosen from the most unspotted, the most fanatic characters that could he 
found in the town ; and several of them were of the family of Mohammed Bhn 
Abd-al-Wahab. They had full power given them, censorial power, like that 
in the old Roman time, full and absolute power to examine into and to punish 
whatever offences might he committed against morals and religion in the 
towns, in the provinces, in the empire ; and all this was by delegation. They 
were immediately all armed, as a symbol of their power, w’ith long rod, a rod 
which was rarely suffered to be idle, attended l.y a ci unnlhTy of .satellites^ hearing 
in their hands the sticks of palm-tree, no despicable cudgels, and a common 
implement of figb.ting ir. the East. They w'crc commissioned to examine into 
the public and the prival'o life of everybody, without distinction, beginning 
from tho royal family downwards, and punish every one whom they found 
guilty. The brother of the King, in whose house I had been lodging, was con- 
victed of having smoked tobacco, and was publicly hoisted and beaten at his 
own palace-gate by these people. One of the principal members — I won’t say 
of the Cabinet, because I do not wish to insult English names by using them 
in this way, but I don’t know how else to explain myself, for they arc a mi- 
nisterial body ; there is a minister for external affairs, a minister of the interior, 
and others; it is really a kind of cabinet — well! one of the princiijal mi- 
nisters, who had charge of the treasury, was so well beaten that he died tho 
next day, because it was proved against him that he had committed some 
offence of an analogous character. Many others were i)ut to death at Hie same 
time. Prayers five times a-day were enforced also on pain of heating, generally 
severe, in case of non-compliance. Even talking in a private house after 
evening prayers until morning prayers was ])rohibited, everybody being sup- 
posed after saying bis last word in prayer, before going to sleep like a good 
Mohammedan, and not to talk again until the mbrning. In the stteets of the 
capital and of tbe principal towns, up to the present moment, children cannot ^ 
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play. Everywhere else throughout the world you see them playing : — in this 
town alone they cannot ; or if they do play, it is at going through the form 
rf r 1 - no other form of diversion hut that. The strictest and 


■ -i ■ ■: that could he imagined was enforced, and, of course, 

the natural result followed, that an enormous amount of vice and profligacy 
increased in the town, much, more than had hcen hefore, as always will 


hapjren. 

If you wish to have an idea of the children of the country I will give you 
"an instance. One of the principal dogmas or opinions of these Wahahitos 
is this,— the absolute, universal, all-pervadhag, all-existing, power of the 
Divinity in everything; that is to say, that nothing is pgelic or human, 
or even animal action, not even physical — everything is divine. For inslancc, 
if I take up a pen, it is not 1 rhat tahe it irp — of corrrsc I am speaking 
now !u the "Wahahite senio — in their sense, lii.er.'rlly speaking, God takes 
up the pen. Again, if I lay it d-rwr', tlie sarr.c. .IT a man writes, it is not 
the man, hut God that writes. If fire hums, the fire docs not burn of 
itself but it^ is God that effects the burning. If a stone falls, it is the same, 
jtod froni this, in consequence, springs np tire most absolute system of fatalism 
that can ho imiiginod. I said that I would give you an idea of the children of 
tlic country, ilral you may see how they grow under that kind of teaching. 
One day my crinpar.ion and myself — it was in the morrth of October, when the 
lieal: wii.s siiil ccuaidoriible, though it afterwards rapidly diminishes, so that in 
December it was already cold enough to have fires inth'. 
in October it was still very hot, when one long day, ; r .i'. ii:'-’ 

giving advice from morning to the afternoon, of course ■; ! 
time hon-medical information from the people, and feelin " v i:,. -.i 

Had been a crowd of people during the day, about 3 o^clock I shut up the 
house and the shop, for the shop and the house were all one, and walked out of 
the town with my com] .ar.ion, to hide ourselves in a grove of palm-trees in one 
of the neighbouring gorder..': — there, of course; m private, to enjoy the nicotian 
weed, which wo could not do in the town; fo*r, although it was loiown, I am 
sorry to say, by the fatal testimony of the vapour that it always produces, that 
1 did smoke, at the same time I took care not to do so offensive a thing before 


them. My companion and I, who was as had as myself in that respect, had 
retired from the crowd, and got out of the town and beyond the walls, and coast- 
ing along the gardens, turned aside into a nice little orchard, where we sat down 
under a palm-tree, lit our pipes, aucl enjoyed ourselves. While sitting there 
we saw, to our great dismay, a lad about twelve years of age — one of the poor 
lads of the town — ^walking about not far off ; and, seeing us from a distance, 
of cour.se he came up to talk with us, for an Arab is the most sociable creature 
in the world ; he cannot avoid talking, especially to a stranger, and he will 
always converse in a friendly manner. Well, this hoy saw us, so I said to my 
companion, “ He won’t matter, this is a poor fellow ; W'e can go on with our 
smoking hefore him.” We continued smoking, and the lad came up, habited 
in the dress of the country, a long kind of robe, resembling more a night- 
gown than anything else— a long shirt, fitting quite closely at the collar, and 
reaching down to the feet, and a kind of handkerchief about his head. The 
lad came np and made his salaam. He was spinning a peg-top on his hand. 
He saluted us ; we answered his salute. He wanted to talk, but he did not 
know exactly what to say ; sometimes people are thus awkward at their first 
meeting. So, in order to introduce a subject, he took his top in his hand and 
spun it on his left hand, then took it upon his right-hand forefinger, and 
keeping it spinning while holding it np, he said to ns, “ Not by my strength, 
nor by my cleverness, but by the strength of God, and by the cleverness of 
God.” Whereupon my companion answered, “ Yon have set God to work for 
very little.” From this little incident you can thoroughly understand how 
that way of thinking prevails among tile people of those countries from their 
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earliest years, and you may judge how far it renders them incapable of change 
or advancement. 

Well, I said I would say a word or two about the town, and the 'manner in 
which,! left the town; for in that manner the character of the country can 
best be exhibited. I had remained abopt thirty days in the town, and during 
that time was strongly supported by the Koyal party, tiiat is to say, the 
governmental jjarty of ihe town, because I had cured a great many of them; 
and J. \yas almost e\X'ry evening at the palace, either with the King or with- 
•somc (>i Ill's own ijcoiile, and was looked upon in a favourable light. At the 
saine time tlio.sc; iwenty-two zeulots, I cannot call them fanatics — fanatics is a 
gener^ word, thi.-y wei'c c.-iiicially so, not only fanatics in matter of fact, but 
fanatics becatise of their position — but, however, those woro my enemies, 
because they knew me to be a Christian, or what they called a dangerous 
person—a revolutionist, a person to bo looked on with suspicion, who prmiably 
is rnachinating something against the church or state, or against both; in whim 
conjecture they were not very far wrong, although it was not to my interest 
to toll them so. The fact was these men were always working against me ns 
much as they could ; and I was upheld for a long time by tho Boyal party. 
However, the waters h^an to get troubled. 

^ The first syrnptom I had of suspicion in tho Boyal party and the King 
himself was this. I had notice given me that those who went to that 
country hmd.ly ever returned, and that scarcely anybody, in the first place, 
ever got admittance to the capital, much less to the presence of the King ; hut 
when one did, one was in danger of two things : cither of being jmt to death, 
which is by no means an uncommon thing in that town, for the present King 
,„has put to death a great many after inviting them ; or if you arc supposed to 
he a person whom, on the one hand, they arc afraid of, or, on the other hand, 
whom they have too much regard for to put to death, they ofTor you a house, and 
attendants, and wife ; and when you are once fixed in the town, once married, 
you are caught, and' cannot get out again. I once met, myself, a very clever 
fellow, a native of Bokhara, who had been caught in that manner, and who 
wishing to get away could not do so, being tied by those chains which are y^ell 
known to bo the strongest. Tho first symptom, then, I had of mistrust mani- 
fested itself in this way. I had a particular invitation to go and see the King, 
at rather an unusual hour, in the palace. The King, after a long preamble of 
tho services which I had already rendered, the great effect which ray medicines 
had produced, and so forth, told me that I was too valuable a person to lose j 
and he offered me then and there a fine house with attendants, and servants, 
and with an honourable alliance in the town. Of course, I understood what that 
meant, I fought off as best I could, and so effectually that the King was 
obliged to accept my refusal. However, ! felt from that moment that I was 
becoming an object of suspicion. The next thing which got me into bad odour 
with the King was a thing which I had a great deal of difidoulty not to do. 
While I was playing, so to speak, the part of the poor dependent man amongst 
these people, 1 could not help letting it very often appear that I was more 
independent than I ought to have seemed. How about this time one of 
the King’s homes had had a kick in the shoulder which had festered, and had 
produced a certain equine disease. The King asked me whether I could cure 
the horse. I was too glad to get hold of an opportunity to see the Boyal 
stables. They are in some respects the first stables of the world. It is well 
known that the first breed is the Arabian breed, and tie best of the Arabian 
breed is the Hejed ; arid, of tOUrso, the veiy best of the Nejed breed wculld 
he at the stables of i.iio King himself. Whatever one can imagine in the way 
of perfect beauty of horses, i was now privileged to sec. I never could have 
imagined such perfect animals, although I have seen the very best horses of 
the sort which are imported into Exirope. Those which go to Europe are 
either, like those xyhioh go to France, of tlie Algeria or Barhary breed, or liltc 
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fhose wMch are sent from Syria to toeed in the desert to the north of Ai'aMa 
TOhning up towards Damascus and so on ; hut never was a STejed horse sent to 
Europe, and they never will he. They are never sold hy any chance, neither 
male nor female — ^they never sell a horse of that breed. They are only to he 
got in one of these ways : either in war, or as a present, or a heritage from 
father to sen ; they are never sold ind never bartered. ITiey are a small 
breed, not very high ; I believe never above 15 hands 2 fingers ; none of them 
approached 16 hands. About 14 or 16 hands in height would be the average. 
'The prevailing colour is gray. I did not see {a single dark bay; chesnut a 
fair amount, grey very common, mottled not altogether uncommon, veiy feAV 
white, and still fewer black. 1 did not see a Ml bay among them._ The 
principal features of the race are the excessive cleanness of the legs — in this 
more resembling a stag’s legs than a horse’s — the fulness of the haUnches, the 
extraordinary delicacy of the muzzle, the beautiful set-on of the tail, and the 
extreme slope of the shoulder-blade, which gives the animal a pliancy Shch 
as I never saw in any other breed, very different from the Persian breed, and 
even from what is called the Arabian breed of Upper Arabia. I had full 
leisure for examining the King’s stables. There were in the stables about 130 
horses, and there were a ginat many others that were not present. 

After looking them over I asked to see my sick horse, and it was shown 
me. I gave some slight presoription, and thus got another opportunity to visit 
the stables. After that ih(; Jvij'ig ju'cssed me very much to go on witlr the cure. 
I said I had seen the horse ; and I felt I was compromising my own position very 
seriously in doctoring an animal for a disease that I knew little about. I was 
obHgSd to explain to the King that doctoring a horse was one tiling and 
doctoring a man was another. The King insisted r^on my doctoring the 
horse. At last I got angry and I said, “ Your Majesty roust please to 
remember that in tiiia country I am a doctor for asses and not for horses.” 
The King understood the joke perfectly well, and it did not please him. 

Matters went on in this way until at last they came to a crisis, which 
obliged me to leave the country. The King had already become a little indis- 
posed towards me. Those who were my enemies of course took every occa- 
sion to turn the King against me, and at last they found the memis of doing 
so. There was a man in the town who had a species of facial palsy, of a kind 
which I judged might be treated, according to some practitioners, by an external 
application of stiychnine. Everybody knows the exceedingly small quantities 
in which such a drug can be administered even externally, as well as the 
exceedingly powerful effect which it produces, let the administration bo the 
most cautious. The man whom I had to deal with was nearly deaf, besides 
having an impediment in his speech- I judged that an external applicatipn of 
strychnine with appropriate treatment would produce a good effect, if applied 
in the manner which anybody in the faculty can understand. Of course the 
effect was very strong, as might have been expected. I must remark, that with 
the Arabs you may always double the dose, because they have very strong 
constitutions. The effect was such, that after four or five days tlie individual 
entirely recovered the use of his tongue, and was able to take part in conver- 
sation. The patient’s hearing was also very nearly restored, and he was in fact 
going on very well. 

This produced a great effect in the town. Everybody was very much 
surprised, and especially that so much effect had been produced by so small 
a quantilY of medicine. The fame of the cure reached ^e King, The King 
sent for me ; and as his Majesty was fond of dabbling in medicine, and wanted 
to understand more about it, he was very curious to know what this wonderful 
drug was, and asked ine to give him some of it, so that after I was gone 
some of his people might use it. I of course fought shy, &om the natural 
feeling which anybody would have of putting such things into the hands of 
dU ignorant man ; and, without reflecting on tvhat consequences my words 
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miglit have, somewliat rashly explained to the King the exceedingly dangerous 
nature of the drug, and that it -was one of the most deadly poisons known. 
He had h,ardly heard that, wlien, lifting up the handkerchief which I wore 
over my head, and lifting up his own, which is the custom when people want 
^ to talk a secret in Arabia in a manner inaudible to those present, he whispered 
in my ear, “ Grive me some of it I ” — ^in a most unmistakeable tone. 

, Now the King had very powerful enemies in the Court, and these enemies 
were in the town at the very time. It was well known that he would be 
exceedingly glad to get rid of them, and that they also would be glad to get 
rid of him ; and it was Imown that he was a man who stuck at nothing, who 
had put liis own guests to deaih in his own house, and consequently he 
was a person perfectly capable of using the poison, if not in a legal, at any rate 
in another way. 

I feigned not to understand •whathe meant, and to imagine that his enormous 
zeal to have it was entirely to do good. So I fought off, and said, “ I am afraid 
you would not know how to uso it, nor understand the proper propor- 
tions,” and so on. Like a judicious man, he did not press tho subject any 
farther. The next day he brought it on again, and again I put him off. The 
third day he again brought forward the subject in question, _ and asked me for 
the third time to give him some of the drug, saying, “ I believe you really do 
mean to leave the country shortly, and you must first give me some of it.” _ I 
lost patience, being very provoked at his asking me again md again to give 
him the poison after my repeated refusal. So I told him positively, and in the 
most solemn manner 1 could assure him, lhat I would never give it to him. 
He still insisted ; whereupon I looked him in the face, and said, “ Abd- Allah, .1. 
know perfectly well W'hat you want it for, and I don’t wairt to he your accom- 
jTice in what you w'ill liavo to answer for before God’s judgment seat, nor to be 
charged \vith crimes that you will be charged with. You shall never have it.” 
Af these word.s his face changed in a frightful manner, and became positively 
black. He loolsed more than words could say. However, he added nothing 
more for the moment. With customary Arab self-possession ho said nothing, 
and swallowed the insult. I on my part dropped the subject, and aft^ sitting 
a while I got up and took my leave ; hut I saw that such a conversation must 
necessarily lead to sinister results — ^in a word, that I bad committed myself. ' 

The next day and the day after I had no further news from the palace. On 
the, third day, at night, between nine and ten, I was sent for suddraly to the 
palace, and was informed that I was to go alone. I told my companion to keep 
awake, and to keep the fire up, because it was the end of November, and “ that 
■there would be news to-night.” So I went alone to the palace. When I got there 
I found the King sitting in an inner chamber, by the light of a fire._ Around him 
and in front of him were sitting my most deadly enemies, including the ^eat- 

f randson of the founder of the sect, who, as the Arabs say, would willingly' 
ave eaten me raw, could he have done it. There were two or three others of the 
same stamp who hated me as much as they could, and a few others who were 
my friends as long and as much as his Majesty should please to he so. All 
this was at night, and in an interior aparimciit. Of course ■when T enteved I 
saluted the King. In lliese connirie.s oiui dt^ea not use the long foriTuilas of 
Ttirkish salutation, wiiich are coi'.sincved by iho Y’abi'.hitc as derogatory to ihe 
honour which ought to Ijo raid lo the .Supreme Bting aloiu'. Instead oi Kayiiig 
“ My prince,” they say, “ I’oace be with yon, thou wl-.o a;-i. ci'.ardtjd ” (ix., 
“by God”); no other tivie is allowed. Ho answered my saliilaiion very 
coldly, and told me to sit down. I sat down close by him, on which he turned 
round to me, and began by saying, “’^1 kno'w perfectly well what your real 
object is ; it is not medicine, nor anythi]^ of the kind : you arc really a revo- 
lutionist. You come here against our Q-overnment and against pur religion, 
illpu know the penalty is death, and! shall put the law in execution against 
ybUjAapd have you executed without delay.” His saying so put me in mind of 
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tlie proVerb, “ Threatened folks live long.” I thought it was hardly probable 
he would do it at the time, though he might put his threat in execution a 
little later. So I thought the best thing was to seem unmoved. I looked at 
him, and merely answered him with the common phrase in the East, “ Beg 
pardon of God ! ” It means, when a person says anything foolish, “ Beg pardon 
of God for saying such foolish things.” He looked surprised, and said, 
“ Why ? ” I said, “ How could you kill me ? You dare not.” He said, 
“ Why can’t I ? why dare I not? ” I said, “ Because I am your guest ; have 
been lodged in your house ; have been employed by yourself, and as such I am 
known to everybody in the town, and looked up to by everybody in the town, 
even by you. I'bu talk of putting me to death I It is perfeotljr ridiculous ! 
You cannot do it, and you dare not.” He answered me that it mi^ht be done 
without its being known that he did it, and that he had the means if he chose. 
Upon w:hioh I answered him that he could not do even that. He asked, 
“ why ? ” Because,” I said, “ there arc several sitting here who have heard 
what you say ; they have tongues, and li’.cy will talk about it. I will take 
care meanwhile to let everybody know what you have said to me to-niglit, and 
if anything happens to me in the whole region which lies hetween this town 
and the Persian Gulf, it will he known who has done it.” I added, “Your 
brother will he the first to know it.” His brother was almost as powerful as 
himself, his most deadly enemy, and the very person whom he wished to kill. 
After half an hour’s more conversation, much in this style, I left him. 

Of course I understood that there was no remaining long in the place after 
such an outbreak, so I took counsel with my companion, and with an indi- 
yidual whose name is mentioned in the Journal, Khalef Ebn Aisa, our guide. 

agreed not to show the white feather, by leaving the town iminediately, 
but to keep quiet, and go on doctoring the people of the second and third ranks 
of society for the next two or three days, and then secretly to got away. So 
we remained three days, attracting as little notice as possible, and keeping 
mainly ip-doors. On the third day we took the opportunity of the long even- 
ing prayer, when everybody was in the mosque ; and having got our camels 
ready beforehand, we mounted on their hack's and left the town ; before the 
prayers were finished we were a good way off, and night was setting in. Other 
arrangements were made, which enabled us to escape the notice of the King 
until We were quit© beyond the reach of anything like pursuit. 

I am afraid I have trespassed too much upon your time. However, I have 
been reqxiested to say a word, about the fire-worshippers, and that form of 
religion which exists in Arabia. This is an interesting subject, especially in 
this point of view, viz., that I do not know that anybody has mentioned or 
stated it in a distinct manner, and I was myself exceedingly surprised by what 
I saw of it. 

The first circumstance I noticed was this. Of course you have all heard — 
it is a thing which is always said — that the Mohammedan religion, strictly 
speaking, is only practised in its rigorous forms in the towns and villages; 
that the Bedouins or nomad Arabs have only the name of Mohammedans, 
without the practices. Now I found that many of the tribes, before we came 
to the country where, properly speaking, that form of religion is dominant, 
still kept up something of the old religions usages which existed in Arabia 
before the time of Mohammed. This I had not suspected. However, such was 
the case. I do not know whether any European,, except the gentleman, yflthse 
name Was mentioned by the President, Dr. Wallin, who travelled over a part 
of the same country as myself, — ^I do not know that any European has ever 
been precisely into the part of the desert which lies towards the JSuf and 
beyond it. Howevea; that may he, I can assure you that anybody who should 
travel there inider the appee«:ance of a Mohammedan, or pretending in any way 
to uphold whgt would have tp do with the Mohammedan religion, would never 
rightly know what the religions practices of the nomad tribes in that part of 
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Arabia are, — for this simple reason, tiiat in. those countries wluoli are still 
frontier to the Turkish empire, though not belonging to it, Mohammedanism 
being the State religion, and being rigorously maintained by the State, nobody 
of Amb race dares, generally speaking, to profess himself openly of any other 
ppeed. Much in the same way, a traveller in Syria itself, meeting with a 
Ihruse, or those remarkable sects which abound in that region^ would be often 
told by them that they are Mohammedans, simply in order that they may not 
get ihe bad naiiK! of being anything els<;, and because they are aftaid of being 
reported. J.n llie same way flic Bedouins or nomad Arabs, who are yety 
timid and cautions, and oxceodingly afraid of getting into a scrape, will very 
ofteh sayin a general way, “We are Mohammedans/’ in order not to com- 
promise tlicmselves with a traveller whom they believe to he a Mohammedan, 
or more or less a friend of the Turkish Government, which is a Mohammedan 
Government. In that case, though they would not know how to say Moham- 
medan prayers, they yet would always call themselves Mohammedans. _ 

Having said this by way of explanation, I was myself folly known in that 
purt of tlic country n.s a Christian of Damascus, and as an individual who, as 
they therusclvos judged, miglithav^ ccromitlcd .sorric great civil crime 

at ])amascu.s, aad had o.^icaped from iV.c jiiirsnii of Govcrnir.ci'.h, in or..!('.i- to take 
refuge in Arabia. Though such a supposition was not very honourable to my. 
character, I readil}'' allowed it to pass uncontrodicted, as the most convenient 
screen that could ho imagined. Consequently, I put no restraint upon them. 

The first thing I remarked, and it surprised me very much, was with respect 
to a great number of these nomad tribes in the nortJi of the central part of 
Arabia, that their only form of religion was to turn to the sun morning and 
evening ; that is, exactlj’ at the moment that the sun’s disc arises, counting 
from the moment when the first ray appears above the horizon to the moment 
when the disc is complete, they turned their faces to the sun, and alternately 
recited certain prayers ; repeating the same again'when the sun is setting in 
the evening. Everybody knows that to say prayers at the moment the sun’s 
disc is using or setting, is strictly. forbidden by the Mohammedan religion; 
the ppyers are either said a little before or a little after sunrise and sunset — 
,lly speaking, a little after ; because it is supposed, in Mohammedan tra- 
dition, that the sun rises and sets between the horns of Eblis, and con- 
uently, whoever prays at that moment is supposed to pray to his Satanic 
jesty’s horns. Every morning and evening tfoese Arabs said their prayers 
not turning their faces to the Caaba at Mecca, which is the point to which 
the Mohammedans tuin, but turning to the sun ; and these pi*ayers are ad- 
dressed by them to some divinity supposed, to reside in the sue. I often heard 
the prayers themselves. T was enal)ie(; to write them down. Tltey Were 
simple forms of adoration and of petition, addressed in the name of God towards 
the sun. I do not say exactly to the sun, but towards tlie sun. 

Another point of religion which they bad, and which they talked about very 
freely to me, as well as among themselves, was the practice of sacrifice at the 
tombs of their relations ; not at the tombs of any supposed saints, or anything 
of that kind, such as may he found existing in Mohammedan countries, but 
at the tombs of their nearest relations. These sacrifices were generally annual, 
commemorative of the death or the individual,, and consisting of sheep or 
camels. The object was to put themselves in communication with the souls 
or spirits of the dead, a certain Eastern form of spiritualism, and rather bar- 
barous, though not less superstitious than the Western one. 

Going on and entering Arabia I found these practices very general. Whm 
I got into the kingdom of Shomer or Hail, among the stationary inhabitants, 
Xformdtbe same practices very generally existing in the villages, but not in 
the principal towns ; and they added to it the worship of trees. 1 was shown 
one kee which had received honours for powers far above its own nature, 
especially when rain did not fall*. This tree was supposed to answer their 
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prayers/by sending it. Dances were performed round the trunk, and prayers 
addressed to it that it might procure rain. B was not a palm-tree ; it was 
one of those large thorny trees common in Arabia, and named the “ Zulh ; ” 
it is ^ kind of acacia. I was pot so much surprised at these 'forms of rdigion 
in themselves as at their being so_ wide-spread. They are vestiges of idie ol^ 
reUgipn which, covered the principal parts of Arabia before the time of^ 
Mohammedanism. 

When I got. further on, after passing through the Wahabite kingdom, where 
again I found Mohaitmedanism, and drawing towards the Om^n kingdom, on 
the Persian (3ulf, I once more lit upon the practices of %e-worshiiopiug and 
of worshipping the sun. They worshipped fire in this mariner : they lighted 
fires upon sacred peaks and mountains, danced round thorn, and worshipped 
diem, Only in one case did I get permission to ho present at the ceremopy. 

I found it was generally practised on the first day of the month, wlgoh seemed 
the day set particularly apart for celebrating these cemmonies. I , could not 
discover in the country any regular priesthood, such as exists in India or in 
Persia, nor anything of the Persian dualism of the two prinoMes, the Good 
Principle and the Evil Principle. It seems fo m© an old form of 8ah£eanism, the 
simple worship of the element of fire, whether in itself, or in the sun, or in -fee 
planets. 

Another thing that I noticed, and it was a very remarkable one, exceedingly 
surprised me. I have since mentioned it to a veiy learned and well-known 
professor at Oxford, and he was unable to give me any explanation of it. I 
had seen notices in some of the ilahommedan hooks that the Sabajans when 
they prayed, turned to the north and not to the aim alone. Mow I found 
these people in the interior of the country very often, not at morning and 
evening prayers — -when they prayed, properly speaking, to the disc of the sun, 
— but at otbor times, praying with tlieir faces to the north ; and not only that, 
but they gave the Mortli Star the name which in. the Hebrew Bible, in the 
Book of Exodus, is attributed as the uncommunicable title of God, well- 
known name composed of the letters J A H. That name was given by them 
to the North Star, probably from an idea of its fixity, as being the only fixed 
point in the heavens, aroimd which the rest of the universe seemed to turn. 
From that circumstance, they had given it the name of J A H, I only repeat 
what they say ; for God forbid that any one should make anything like an 
improper allusion to the very name by which God revealed Himself to Moses 
in saored history. 

This fact, along with its natural explanation fi-om the character of the NTorth 
Star, and with the praoticc of their turning to the nortli, as well as the parti- 
cularly simple form of fire-worship that exists, made me believe that this is not 
a new foim of religion, hut a wreck of the old Sabieaa religion, which, as is 
well-known, overspread almost the whole of Arabia before Alohammed’s time ; 
fpr before 'bis time idolatry, in its grosser form, was confined almost exclusively 
to the narrow strip near the Ecd S^ea, where certain idols of rough hewn stone 
were adored, and of which some vestiges are still to be found.' But the rest of 
Axahia practised fire-worship ; and thus — though without having sufficaent 
exact critical data to &ve entire certainty, yet as far as I could judge by other 
detaiia which are too long and too pavticulaa- to he entered into at the present 
mo^n1^-I cannot doubt that thf.in .arc theremain.s of th.e old Sabman religion 
which- had formerly occupied almost the whole of Arabia, and which we see.yet 
exists in the lower part of Central Arabia, as well as in the eastern and 
southern provinces which form the kingdom of Oman. The latter is a very 
rich and heautifiil province, the moat beautiful part. of Arabia I have seen, 
much resembling the Indian coast,, and.almc^t separated from tlie rest of Arabia 
by an enormous expanse of desert. Consequently, tho Mohammedan influ- 
ence has been hut faintly felt there, and the people have maintained them- 
selves in the old religion. ifithnQlogioal considerations may also have had 
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fiometMng to do witli it; tod these perhaps. iBhy ho desorihed on. anothei 

I nrast here mention the existence in Arabia of those circnlax ranges of huge 
stones, well known in some parts of England and Brittany, of which Stonehenge 
is a familiar example. Of snch I met with one in the Kasim near me town 
of Bass • two enormous blocks, set on end, supported a third, so high that i 
■passed under it on my camel’s hack some blocks haF© a "toanSF^to mass 
across their top, others standalone, many lie scattered 

upright form the segment of a circle ; their average height is about 12 to 14: tcet: 
On my inquiry if similar ruins existed elsewhere, I was told of two others at somo 
distance, hut in the same province. The Arabs considered them as belonging 
to the ancient and gigantic races whom tliey believe to have once occmi^ th® 
land ; hut could give no approximative date. Similar vestiges might, i loei* 
sure, he discovered in tlio interior of Omto, and other southern provinces. > 

Sir Heney IIawlikson said at so late an hour he should not attempt to 
detain the Meeting with any longthcr.cd chserrations ; hut merely m::a few 
words add his testimony to thiv. ol Si’-' Bciicricit Mmchison as ,to the extras 
ordinary merits of the address they had just heard. It contained an immense 
amount of entirely new matter to himself, and was as interesting as anything 
he had ever heard in that room. His own experience of Arabia was confined 
mainly to the iipiier desert during a residence of twelve years at Bagdto. Me 
had come into contact with a gieat number of Bedonm chiefs from Jehel Shomer 
and other parts of Arabia ; and he could bear witness to the miuiite aQcnraoy 
of many of the facts which Mr. Riltoavo had mentioned respecting them, 
Althoiwh it was not goiierally known, yci there had been previous instances 
of gentlemen travelling across Arabia. The first instance ho laiew was 
that of Oaptain Sadleir, who crossed from Katif, by Medina, to Jiddah. 
According to the tradition of the Arab chiefs in the north, he passed through 
absolutely as a bale of goods. He was consigned at Hatif to the agent at 
Jiddah, and was passed from one chief to the other, labelled and receipted; 
and in that way he reached the opposite coast— as they might suppose vnth 
no very great advantage to science or geography. On another ocCMon mree 
ZiTSf Semen <Ao mth Ktarsiid'Peelm in 1888 md 1889. .Miey, 
crossed the whole penisula also; hut they were merely with toe armj^ and 
had not the advantage of coming in contact with the chiefs of the Bedoitm 
tribes as Mr. Palgrave had. So that Mr. Palgrave might really lay plaim to 
being the first traveller who had utilised his travels m Arabia. The pmefice 
Of sun-worship was well-known to him. It exist^ in aU pa^ nob only in toe 
deserts of Ara&a, hut up to toe Sinjars and Maidm hills. With regard to toe: 
other point, toe worship of fire, he did not think that was a genuine Arab 
custom. He believed the people on the coast of Oman must have imbibed fire- 
worship from the opposite coast. The Persians, when they were ovewme by 
the Mohammedans retreated, some of them to India ; others to iMcc^siUe places 
ih toe deserts where they could find refuge ; and some, PioJaWi to toose pro-, 
oipitous rooks along toe coast of Arabia from Muscat to Shohar. He could 
not thinlc it was an Arab custom. The Sahmaus of Arabia were not at all toe 
same as the Mohammedan Sahaians. The people, that is, described by toe 
Mohammedans as Sabasans, had nothing to do with the old foabisans of 
Arabia ; they were merely a remnant of toe ancient Assyrian • population, 
whose head-quarters were at Harran, Mr. Palgrave had^ also sppken of 
idolatry ; the Arab hooks were full of accounts of idolatry m different, .parts 
of the country, and the Himyarilic Inscriptions testified to a general woiato 
along the southern coast of Arabia. There was only one other p<^t m shoiud 
like to mention; it was in rercrcnco to the Arabian horse._ HeffdtosoM;, 
interest in the subject, hcciiusc ho iiad brought home, and had still in hi.s 
stable/ w^at he considered and what was considered m the country a puic 
s|Stoimto of the El Nejed breed. 


« 
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Mr. Palgravb : From whom did you get it ? 

Sir H. Eawlinson said he brought it from Bagdad. It was a present. It 
might not belong to the chief breed, but it certainly is a Nejed horse. It is 
not one of those beautiful white creatures that Mr. Palgrave mentioned ; but it 
is a bay, which appears to be a colour taboo in the chief’s stable. 

Mr. Palgrave : I saw none there. 

Sir H. Rawlinsoh remarked, the Nejed was an enoimous province contain- 
ing a third of Arabia, and of courae there must be horses of different breeds. 
There may be different breeds of the ISTejed, the same as there are of other 
breeds ; and some of the horses that have come from Nejed are bay. He was 
particularly struck with Mr. Palgrave’s description of the chief’s stable, the 
merits of which he had often heard mentioned. He could only reiterate what 
Sir Roderick Murchison had said, that Mr. Palgi-avo's address was about as 
important and interesting as any he had ever heard in that room. 

The PnEStDENT formally conveyed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Palgrave 
for his communications, which that gentlemiin hritlly and ai'propiiaicly 
acknowledged. , 

fn adjorlrhing the Meeting to the 14th Mai'ch, the Presideot felt himself 
bound to remark, that the extraordinary adventures of Mr. Palmave, coupled 
as they were with such striking sketches of the inner life of these primitive 
Mohammedans, the Wahahites, fully entitled him, the President, to declare that, 
whilst this narrative had conveyed to the meeting much valuable knowledge, 
it bad at the same time produced such a deep interest in all who wore present, 
that it might he also set down as the Thousand and Second of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

[For further particulars relating to the subject of Mr. Palgrave’s paper, see 
Rev. G. P. Baker’s letter, and Mr. Palgrave’s reply thereto, in “ Additional 
Notices,” pp. 97-106.] 

Meeting, MarohlA;, 

Sir EODERIOK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in ihe Chair. 

Presentations. — Sir Frederich HaUiday ; Lord Gilbert Kennedy ; the 
Hon. C. H. Tracey. 

Elections. — Capt. J. P. Basevi, r.e. ; Hdmrd Blore, Esq., F.u.s: ; 
George Gladstone, Esq. ; Major W. Goodenough, r.a. ; Charles Lambert, 
Esq. ; Rev. J. H. Mdrsden ; Alfred Parish, and George Ridley, Esqrs. 

Accessions to Library. — ‘E ight Years in Asia and Africa, from 
1846 to 1855,’ and ‘ Three Years in America by J. J. Benjamin. 
‘A Compendium of Mathematical Geography;’ by A. H. Dick, m.a. 

‘ The Naturalist on the Amazons by Henry W. Bates. Stevenson’s 
‘ South America.’ Continuation of ‘ Transactions,’ &c. 

AcoEiSsroNS TO Map-room since last Meeting (Feb. 22). — ^New 
Zealand^— Map of the Neighbourhood of the Waikato River. Sketch 
of the Ground at Rangiriri, showing the action of Nov. 20, 1863. 
Denmark— Island of Alsen, lithographed at the War Oface, and 
presented through Sir E. Lugard. India^Chart of Bombay Har- 
bour, and Report on the better Lighting of the Port; by Captain 
W. 0. Barker. France — Plan of the Military Operations at Bayonne 
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in 1814, on rollers; presented by Sir K, I. Muroldson. Atlas by 
H. Moll, on 62 sheets ; presented by S. M. Draoh, Esq. World, ^ on 
Mercator’s projection (printed in oolonre by Bergbaus and Stiilp- 
nagel) ; by pnrcliase. AtiLas— Eortified Towns of Europe, on 25 
sheets, 1665; by purchase. Afnca — ^Five Views, coloured, of Free 
Town, Sierra lieoine (Acfcerman) ; by purchase. ' Atlas—Zur In- 
dustrie und Handelsgeographie, 3 sheets; by Drs. Klein and Eange. 
Netherlands — 10 sheets of the Topographical Atlas ; presented by 
Chev. T. Swart, h.o.m.e.o.s. Continuation of the Ordnance Sntvey 
Maps. 

‘ ExiriBiTiONS.— Tliree larger-sized Photographs to illustrate Lieut. 
Palmer’s Paper, viz. Town of Victoria, Vancouver Island; Trea- 
sury and Assay Offices, New Westminster, British Columbia; Holy 
Trinity Church, New Westminster, British Columbia, 

The fii’st Paper read was— 

Tan&oimr Island ; its Physical Geography ^ Climate^ and Mimrdl 
Mesoiirces” By Dr. 0. Forbes, b.n. 

After noticing the contradictory statements current as to bur Pabifio 
colonies in North America, the Paper described the abrupt character 
of the seaboard scenery of Vancouver, alternating with numerous 
fiord-like harbours, that had been worn in the metamorphio and trap 
rooks which form the basis of the island. The inland or north-eastern 
shore, on the other hand, is more undulating, attesting the exis- 
tence of sedimentary rocks, chiefly carboniferous sandstone with 
occasional belts of limestone. The face of the country is almost 
uniformly covered with dense forest; but tracts of grass-land are 
occasionally met with, and lovely lakes and tarns abound. Tire 
very irregular Configuration of the coast precludes the possibility of 
a navigable river being found anywhere throughout the island; 
what streams there are being usually winter-torrents, dry in sum- 
mer, but with a little management capable of supplying water-power 
throughout the year — possibly to be utilised in the future for much- 
needed irrigation of many portions. Owing to the clay-subsoil, 
there are numerous springs “ of excellent water.” 

After glancing at the geological structure of the island, the main 
feature of which is that it is occupied throughout almost its whole 
length by a backbone of trap, the author pointedly calls attention 
to certain strongly-marked features of glacial action, where ice- 
drift^has scooped out the hard trap-rock, and deposited enormous 
areas of trap and granitic boulders, chiefly at the south-eastern 
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extremity of tte island. Tliese and tlieir localized cognates fomisli 
excellent building material in unlimited quantities. 

Th.© soils axe: — 1. Coarse gravel, bearing fine timber. 2. A 
calcMeous loam of good quaE^^ producing excellent crops of vege- 
tables j and suifeble for clover. *3. A Hob dark-brown humus, vsrMcb 
only* requires subsoil drainage to produce the very heaviest crops of 
wheat and cereals. ' 

As to hydrography, Dr. Forbes cited as exhaustive the admirable 
* failing Directions ’ of Captain Fiohards, the present Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, who has dwelt at great length upon the tidal irre- 
gularities of the sound separating .Yanoouver firom the mainland. 
'She authot then invited attention to the very low temperature 
throughaUt the year of this portion of the Paoifi.o, owing to the pre- 
valence of Arctic -ouri’ents, and the numerous rivers fed by molten 
snows that debouch into it ; its boreal character being indicated by 
the presence of numerous marine-shells, hitherto supposed to be 
confined to the Arctic zone. Along the western shore extends a 
bhaih of banks, stocked with abundance of excellent fish. 

The climate of Yanoouver Island in its general thermal conditions 
sejnewhat resembles that of England ; but is modified by the low 
temperaituro of the ocean and the snowy mountain-chains, while 
even to the south-east the Olympus Eange of Washington '(U.S.) 
Territoiy, which run east and west, presents to the colony a northern 
aspect usually covered with snow. The result is that, till as late as 
Midsummer-day, there is a bright clear atmosphere with cold winds. 
The winter-frosts are ocoasionally very severe, but, as a rule, what 
is c&lU©d,an open winter is the charaoteristio of Yanoouver — some- 
what resembling that of the West of England. In summer the winds 
are usually south-west and north-west, and more rarely north ; the 
latter hot and dry, owing to their having traversed, the parched and 
heated.soil. The autumn is of greater duration than that of Europe, 
ih oonseqnenoe of the Indian summer prolonging it. In brief tlioro 
are two seasons, passably marked, a dry and wet, the heaviest 
rainfall invariably occurring at night. . The whole surface may be 
rpughly estimated at 12,000,000 acres (about four times the area of 
Yorkshire), of which only 1,000,000 are available for the stock- 
ibr.eed©r, aaid agriculturist. The most important position commer- 
Ci&Hy afid strategically is in Took© district, abutting on San Juan 
do ,FuGa St^ts, where the employment of a few steam-tugs would 
greatly facilitate the. approach to one of the most commodious land- 
locked harbours OA the entire coast. 

' Another available harbour which can be entered at all times, and[ 
possesses excellent holding ground, is Esquimalt Bay, which is 
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admirably situated to form the head-quarters of the Eoyal Nayal 
force in the Pacific. 

After describing Victoria, the present capital, and its harbour, 
•which— being only accessible for large vessels at or near high-water, 
while the anchorage outside is unsafe — makes the site of the capital 
anything but well-chosen, the author records his opinioU in favour 
of a short oaUal being constructed to connect it ^Wth B^qUiinttlt 
Harbour already described. 

The Paper then glanced at the attempts that have been ntade to 
open up a new route by the Sound, and up some of the , numerous 
■lateral fiords, to the Gold District, instead of the present difficult 
route up the Eraser. ■ One of these is by Bentinck Aim, the other 
by Bute Inlet ; but the officer detached reported unfavourably against 
both, though admitting that, being prejpsed for time, he had scant 
opportuniiy for examining whether a ffiore available route might 
not exist. Should either of these be opened, Nanaimo, situate 
on a land-locked bay of , the Gulf of Georgia, w'ould become 
the great Oentre of business. The carboniferous deposit here 
has been proved b}' boring to extend to tlic depth of at least 
84 feet, in ivhich two thin seams of coal were passed through; and a 
good vein of copper has been struck, ar^-d, is being worked. As, 
moreover, this point commands both tKelse routes, it will become a 
great commercial station, whence steam-lines ■would radiate to tho 
Eussian settlements, and all the principal settlements of the Colony, 
as they cOuld coal here at the pit-mouth. One single seam irtegu* 
laxly worked hy the Hudson’s Bay Company, -with their scanty staff, 
has yielded 63,164 tons, valued at 8 dollars per ton, or 101,046L The 
price is now 6 dollars at the pit-mouth, but a far larger quantify is 
being raised of late ; 22,000 tons the first yeat, chiefly fot 'San Etki- 
oisco ; and vessels of large size (one of 1500 tons) now Hequent a 
harbour, where, except Her Majesty’s ships, a few small trading- 
schooners were once the largest craft. The coal is hard and lustrous. 
This seam, which has been most favourably reported on by analytical 
geologists and practical men, is 3 ft. 10 in. thick, and has been foimd 
over an area which, supposing it preserves the same average, implies 
a supply of at least 1,000,000 tons. Beneath there are a 5 ft. seam 
and a 2 ft. 6 in. seam, the uppermost being found at a depth of 60 
fathoms. Another carboniferous seam, possibly the same as that of 
Nanaimo, occurs at the extreme north-west point of the island, ■where 
Johnson’s Straits, full of excellent anchorage for steamers, lose them- 
sel'ves in the BacifiO ; the country immediately to the south being a 
kind of prairie-land, little explored, and very imperfectly siuveyed. 
The strata of coal lie here horizontally. 
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Somewhat similar features ooctir at intervals along even the 
precipitous west coast, where a Company is •working another seam of 
coal. 

Olayoquot Sound differs from all others in being beset at its 
entrance by banks and shoals, and has a sandy bottom instead of the 
usual mud. Barclay Soimd is studded with islands affording good 
anchorage. At the upper end is a remarkable cleft, known as 
Alberni Canal, giving passage to the outlet of a chain of lakes, on a 
level plateau; on the opposite descent jhom which lies at a short 
distance, Nanaimo, already mentioned. At Alberni about 15,000,000 
superficial feet of JDouglas pine and other excellent plankmg, beisides 
vast numbers of ships’ spars, are turned out here by one firm alone 
(a London one), which has the honour of opening up to commerce 
the splendid timber of the region. To give an idea of the amount of 
the timber-trade here, it sSay suffice to state that in the first nine 
months of 1863, no fewer than 13,600 tons of shipping cleared hence 
with timber; the Americans claiming 7280, The markets were 
widely scattered ; Europe, China, Manilla, and Chili being among 
those enumerated, besides the ordinary local demand. Ship-building, 
fish-curing, fnrs, oil, &o., constitute the staple branches of commerce 
from Barclay Sound. 

Agriculture usually follows the same four-course rotation as in 
England, and the green crops are almost identical. The wheat 
averages 26 to 30 bushels to the acre. , 

There is ample employment for the rod and gun, and the hunter 
(as distinguished from the sportsman) will find in the forest plenty 
of opportunity for proving his prowess upon the puma, the bear, and 
the wolf, besides elk and various kinds of deer. The salmon here 
will not, according to Dr. Eorbes, rise to the fly. 

The Paper concluded by emphatically disclaiming that mere farm- 
ing could for many years to come be regarded as a money-making 
speculation ; but the soil himself, the agriculturist might surround 
himself with every comfort, exchanging his dairy-produce and fruit 
against irnported articles. The author, above all, cautioned the lower 
classes at home from emigrating in the hope of finding at any of the 
gold-fields what are called “ Poor Men’s diggings.” That business 
has^ passed into the hands of a class possessing large capital; and, as 
a general summary, it may be broadly stated that the prosjpects of 
Vancouver are prospective — to be reaped by the first suitable emi- 
grants and capitalists who can develop its resources. 

The Presidxkt remarked, that on many occasions we had had communi- 
cations from medical men attached to our naval squadrons ; but, during his 
connection with the Society, he recollected no occasion on Which a Paper 
more replete with knowledge upon various branches of science had been pre- 
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'sented tiian this of Dr. Forbes. He might have fancied that he was presiding 
at the Geological Society, so admirable were tire observations of Dr. Forbes 
upon the geology and structure of Vancouver Island. Whether it respected 
the geology, the meteorology, the botany, or the statistics of that island, all 
these were so well combined in this Paper, that he had much pleasiue in 
calling upon the Meeting to return thanks to Dr. Forbes for his valuable com- 
munication. He should not request any gentleman to address the Meeting 
until after the next Paper had been read, as the two subjects wei’e intimately 
connected ; and then he would first call upon Captain Richards, under wiiose 
ordem Dr. Forbes had obtained his knowledge, and who hod himself made 
an admirable survey of Vancouver Island. 


The second Paper treated of— - 

Th Geography of British Columbia and the Condition of the Cariboo Gold 
District. By Lieut. H. S. Palmer, r.e. 

Lieut. Palmer ’ mentioned that since the first discovery of gold in 
British Oolumhia in 1858, fresh deposits had gradually been traced 
farther and farther northward, till ultimately the well-knovm fields 
of Cariboo had been reached, 600 miles from the month of -the 
Fraser. Entrusted with the task of a general survey, he details this 
geographical outline of the colony, the seaboard of which extends 
600 miles, protected throughout almost its mntire length, by Van- 
couver and Queen Charlotte islands. This seaboard is indented in 
the most extraordinary manner by deep bays and arms of the sea, 
presenting an extent of sheltered inland navigation, and an actual 
.length of shore-line, such as are nowhere eq.ualled similar 

stretch of coast in the world. 

The most marked physical feature of the country, viewing it fiom 
the shore inland, is the parallelism of two mountain ranges -With an 
elevated intervening plateau of rolling country 100 miles in breadth. 
The coast-line of mountains is known as the Cascade or Coast raRge, 
120 miles wide, the western slopes of which are covered with -fee 
most magnificent forest. Its sea-front is everywhere bluff and 
abrupt and quite close to the shore, except where the Fraser falls 
into the San Juan Fuoa Sound, when it recedes some 4.0 miles. 
The eastern side of the range is drier, the trees more scattered, and 
i he general profile less abrupt, l^he principal crest of this chain 
is about 5000 feet above the sea, a peculiar characteristic being the 
almost entire absence of peaks. The rivers on the east side are 
natni-ally longer and less impetuous than those on the west, but 
occasionally some of them rise on , the plateau, and thread fihe 
mountains till they fall into the sotuids. Above some of these, 
glaciers are said to have been seen ; but nothing authentic seems to 
be known on this subject* 

VOL. VIII. H 
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The scenery of the tahle-land, wHch is 'well suited for pastoral 
purposes, is desorihed in high terms ; -the riyers having oooasionally 
hollowed out for themselves channels of immense depth, in which 
occnr splendid cascades, some of which are mere fissures, others are 
met ■with in broad-terraced valleys, or in vales of gently undulating 
slopes, covered with grass and picturesquely dotted -with yellow 
pines. Here and there are pretty sheets of water, which, like the 
rivers, are well supplied with nunrerous kinds of fresh-water fish. 
Above 3000 feet, the grass, which gradually gets less nutritive -with 
the increased elevation, gives place to a universal mantle of dwarf fir. 
Here farming has proved moderately successful at an elevation of 
2100 feet, but Lieut. I'almer doubts whether a considerable time 
must not elapse ere enough grain can bo raised in the more sheltered 
and well-irrigated valleys, 'to admit of its finding a market at the 
mines or settlements. At present the insects are a severe annoyance 
to man and beast, but these will probably recede before man. The 
West side of the Fraser is rather more elevated and the rivers are 
fewer, but the east side is the most pleasant and desirable part of 
the colony. 

Just beyond begins the second mountainous range, which extends 
•without a break to the watershed of the Bocky Mountains, which as 
far north as the Peace Biver, flowing eastward, forms the eastern 
boundary of the colony on this side. The ouly portion of this un- 
eixplored region where white men are to be met, is Caiiboo. 

The ^l^|j|er, which drains one-half the entire territory, has fre- 
quent strerolies free from rapids, where steamers of small draught 
can rtin : while from Port Alexander down to N ew Westminster there 
IS now excellent communication, passing through the most suhlimo 
■scenery. A marked charaoteristio of the Fraser, in which it differs 
from every other river, is that there is no lake throughout its 
course ; the flow of water is rapid, and the waters consequently dailc 
and muddy. Another peculiarity, in which it resembles the 
Mississippi, is that the frequent accession of considerable volumes 
of water from large tiihutaries does not perceptibly increase its 
width till it approaches its mouth. 

Cariboo lies in the elbow formed by the upper waters of the 
Fraser, and is hounded on the south by the Quesnelle Biver. A 
m^ked phenomenon is the confused congeries of hills of consider- 
able altitude^ from 6000 to 7000 feet high, thickly timbered, whence 
subordinate ranges radiate as centres. Each valley ■thus formed is 
the bed of a stream of more or less proportions, from the tiniest, 
.called “ gulches ” by the miners, which may he jumped over, to 
bespectable-sized rivers. All these have long since been “pro- 
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spectedj” every creek having been discovered to be more or less the 
site of the richest deposits of gold. A circle of three miles radius 
from the top of Bald Mountain contains five creeks, two of which, 
are the most notorious gold-beds in the colony. Snowshoe Moun- 
tain contains the headwaters of no fewer than six of these within a 
similar ayea, the streams in every case radiating to every point of 
the?, periphery. The views from the summits of these mountains 
ai:e described as splendid. 

After adverting to the prospects and past history of the diggings,, 
the unfavourable accounts of which, and of the colony, he, like Dr* 
Forbes, traced to their true source in ignorance of physical geo- 
graphy and most unjustifiably sanguine expectations, 'tifcie author 
reverts to the phenomena above noticed ; whence he draws the con- 
clusion that these mountains have supplied the gold, and that they 
are so many /oc?, as it were, of the precious deposit. If this be 
true, he concludes that, even as it stands. Cariboo will be found the 
richest and most inexhaustible gold-field on the globe. He then 
remarks a curious fact, that the intrinsic value of the gold washed out 
of the creeks varies greatly within a very few m il es ; the difference 
amounting in some instances to as much as 8s. per ounce. 

A succession of auriferous deposits have been traced, following the 
general trend of the main chain of mountains extending from the. 
southern boundary of the colony to the Peace Eiver, i e. over 7® 
of latitude, while the extremities so far as ascertained lie between, 
the meridians of 119° and 122° w. 

The winter of Cariboo appears to bo much more severe and por- 
longed than that of the coast or Vancouver Island, and will much 
retard the development of the mines, which are accordingly during 
that season “laid over,” as it is termed — i e. the laws enforcing the 
mode of working them, &o., are remitted for the time. The Ihermo- 
meter sometimes falls to — 8S° o. (31° below zero of Fahr.), when of 
course nothing but underground claims can be worked. The thaw, 
which commmices about April, renders Cariboo fora season anything 
but an enviable residence, owing to the rains and the steaming mists, 
while locomotion is all but impossible. In past years the trail at 
this season was loathsome from the numbers of horses that lay un- 
buried after succumbing to the tremendous toil of conveying the 
first convoys of provisions. 

Although for ten or eleven months in the year the country has a 
gloomy, cheerless aspect, August and September being the only 
bright exceptions, it is remarkably healthy, The sun is late of 
making his appearance, even in midsummer, owing to the hills 
enclosing the diggings on every side. 
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, Of kte 400 miles of excellent waggon-roads 'lead from Yale, tlie 
present liead of steam-nayigation, so that the entire distance from 
New Westminster to Cariboo can now be accomplished in from six 
to seven days. At the estnary of the Fraser, the author, in summing 
up, said that the winters somewhat resembled those of England, 
though the extremes were greater; and that the rainfall^ there is 
about 54 inches annually. 

The Pbesidbnx was c.’.v'l Palmer had prefaced his accoimt of the 

Okiboo Mines with a '. f.-: v, ■■■■;-tion of the jmysical geogi-aphy of the 

whole region. It was as clear an account in a small compass as he had over 
heard given. The writer having alluded to himself, when spealdng of the 
radiation of the gold-streams from the Bald Mountains, he had one obser- 
vation to make. He lioped no gentleman w'ould go away with the idea that 
gold in situ radiated after that fashion. These, as the author had explained,; 
were only the sti'cams that carried down the gold from the auriferous iiiouu-f 
tains in which it had been originally imbedded. 'J’he lino which the gojd-, 
veins in the slaty rocks look, as laid down on the map by Lieutenant Palmer, 
was on the whole from North to South. Such too was the geneml line in tihe 
auriferous veins in Yiclov!!i., ii- dclincalod in the excellent maps of Mr. Sehvyn ; 
and the same rc.'ir.arkai'iv; i'ac! occiirrod in the great continent of America. 
The great object of the two Papers was to put before the British public the 
truth respecting the g r ' f -- climate, the minerals, 

and the advantages and ’ " c . i-.' of these regions. He 

was infoimed by Lieutenant Paimer thaii not mure man one-third of the popu- 
lation of British Columbia' was truly composed of British people ; conse- 
quently, tho Americans, who were very active miners, were putting a con- 
siderable irprtion of the gold into their own pockets, while onv countrymen at 
home were not aware of the resources •which awaited them there. In calling 
upon Captain Bichards to ' speak to the merits of the first Paper, ho took 
the opportunity of congratulating the Society xrpon the accession of so dis- 
•linguished a naval .surveyor as Captain Bichards to the post of Hydro- 
grnpher to the Admiralty, which had been so ably filled by the lamented 
Admiral Washington. 

, OAUTAriir Biohaeds, e.n,, said he was happy to hear testimony to Dr, 
Foi’hes’s Paper as conveying a xcry Irnthful idea of Ihe connlry, and as afford- 
ing a fair and not overdrawn jiioture of ir.!! prospects of intcjidlng em^3;an# fo 
these colonies. Dr. Forbes was a distinguisb.ed geologist, and an accomplished 
general observer, and he had not failed in his endeavour to communicate to 
others the information he had gained during his long service in various parts 
of the world. He (Captain Bichard^ would particularly recommend the 
pei-usal of Dr. Forbes’ Prize Essay on Vancouver Island to those who took an 
interest in that important colony ; and he begged to add that it was with much 
pleasure and gratification .he had listened to the high and well-deserved com- 
pliment jjaid'to Dr. Forbes by their distinguished President. 

After the Paper just read, it would be unnecessary for him to take up the 
time of the Meeting by any lengthened remarks on Yancouver Island, although, 
fm.tn having passed many years of his life in the exploration of its shores, he 
naturally felt much at home on the subject. It was evident that it was not 
destined to become a gi'eat agricultural country, though there were: highly 
favoured spots of considerable extent which held out great encouragement to 
the faimer, and many of these were still unoccupied. But it was already a great 
commercial countrjr, and daily increasing in importance. The rise of the British 
colonies in the North Pacific had not been, pei’haps, so rap'd, nor their resources 
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SO speedily developed as those of the neighhoiiving countries to the southward ; 
still their progress had been rapid, steady, and was_ secure beyond a doubt. 
Yancouver Island was most important in a geographical point of view, and its 
value to Great Britain could not be overrated. It was the head-quarters of the 
naval power of England in the Pacific, and was already a great coal and 
timber producing country. It was not too much to say that its spars were the 
finest in the world, and, thoughit might not be gerjcmlly Imown, were now supr 
plied to most of the naval powers of Europe. Tiie !isl'Len(:s also in due course 
of time would prove a source of great wealth to the colony. They had long 
bee:i known, and now that the survey of the sea-coast had been completed, and 
the Seaman knew where ho conid run for safety and shelter, they would soon 
become developed. ^ , 

As regards the sister colony of British Columbia, no ono was hotter qualiued 
to speak than his friend, Colonel Moody, of tho Royal Engineers. Ho (Captain 
Richards) was well acquainted with its coasts, and rnany of the advantages 
possessed by Yancouver Island eqnally belonged to British Columbia. Some 
little rivalry, perhaps jealousy, naturally existed between two colonies in such 
close proximity to each other ; the one with a froo port, the other dependant at 
present principally on its import duties for its revenue. But these would soon 
vanish. In his opinion, tho two colonies would be mutually dependent on each 
other for their prosperity. British Columbia assessed a magnificent river, the 
Fraser, affording water-communication for 100 miles into the interior, with 
roads diverging to the dilferent gold and agricultural regions, and which at no 
distant date would connect it Avith Canada. The va'i'Tr of this 

river, and its entire freedom from those dangers to w. ■(;. is on this 

coast are subject, is entirely duo to the position of Yancouver Island, so that a 
debt of gratitude is due to the smaller, though elder sister, on tliis account alone. 
He repeated that there should he no jealousy between the two colonics. 
Though mutually necessary to each other, their interests wore widely different. 
British Columbia was a rich gold-bearing and extensive agricultural region, 
and would soon be second to no colony of Great Britain ; while Yancouver 
Is! and,*- from its admirable geographical position, must always be the great 
entrepfit of commerce, and was already a poAverful rival of that great emporium, 
of the Western world — San Francisco. ^ . 

The PRBsinENT, in announcing that Colonel Moody, of the Royal Engineers, 
under whom Ijieutcnant Palmer served, and who had occupied a high station in 
the region under review, was'present, said, ho hoped that a person so intimately 
acquainted with the couniry would i.'ivour them with his views on the snbjeofi 
of British Columbia, and its value as a colony. . i 

Colonel Moody said, in reference to the last observation of Captam. Richards 
respecting the two colonies, Uiat there was not, tho slightest local feohng in tlio 
matter. Captain Richards was a most disinterested person, and n^ody had 
done more than he to keep down any feeling of rivalry between Yancouver 
Island and .British Columbia. Them were ono or two points in Dr. Forbeses 
Paper which he should like to remark upon. One was with mfermce to the 
terminus of the railway, which, no doubt, would come one of these, days. 
Dr. Forbes spoke, not too strongly, of the importance of and the future of 
bTanaimo. It was destined to be a Newcastle, a Glasgow, a Birmingham, and 
a Swansea, all in oiu: : it would bn au important place for manufactures. It 
ivas this sea;: uf the coal, and i: wjis Where all the ores that abounded along 
the coast both of Vancouver Island and British Columbia would he brought., 
It would he tho most important manufacturing town in the North Pacific. 
With regard to Victoria and Esquimalt, their future Avas entirely com- 
morbial. Touchin,g the point for the railway terminus, it appeared that there 
Averc three chid' points kuoAvn at present : Bcntinck Arm, to the north ; then, 
Bute Inlet ; and tlicn, the mouth of the Fraser River. There were other 
inlets and gulfs which xneroed the. mountain ranges, and some of these might 
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a.Torcl rf]'.rirh!iv!tio3 for penetrating into the interior. For a railway terminus, 
liowever, lliis e .1 rilet presented great difficulties. No doubt a good road would 
he made there some day ; bnt he thought the terminus of railway communica- 
tion would be, not at, Bute Inlet, but at the mouth of the Fraser. There was 
really no other good line of country through which a railway could be carried, 
and from the reports he had received, and from what he had seen, he was happy 
to believe there were no physical difficulties which our engineers could not over- 
come in carrying a line of railway over the Bocky Mountains down to that 
part of the coast. Another point was— and as a soldier they would forgive 
him if bis eai-s pricked up al. lii-aring it— that the island of San Juan was nob of 
militarv imi'icrtimco. It ’.voir.(i be of inilitiiiyiimportance if it were fortified. 
If the Americi.ins liold possession of it, and left it as it was, it would be of no 
moment ; but, if they should fortify it, they might make it a serious difficulty 
to us, for it would enable them to a great extent to command the passage to 
the mainland. Ho regretted to sec the expression “ tiic disputed island of 
San Juan ” slipping into the newspapers both in England and America ; for it 
was not that island alone, but the whole archipelago that was involved in the 
question. "VVitli regard to the pine-forests, there were very valuable pines on 
the coast of British Columbia and in the interior. The value of the timber 
could scarcely be exaggerated ; great quantities would bo sent to Chinn, and 
much might be hrought home. The size of the trees was extraordinary. He 
had. measured numhers, and he made ont that the average of the Douglas pine 
ranged somewhat over 300 feet in height. One or two measured 320 feet to 
where the top branches had been broken and splintered off by the trees 
fflUing ; and where he left off measuring, the tree was as thick round as his 
waist. Settlers looked upon these trees with abhorrence, because of the diffi- 
culty of clearing the ^oiind which they entailed ; hut the day would come when 
the trees would find their market value. On one occa-sion l,e wa.s ont riding with 
Governor Dough, r.” I ".t” r upon the ruins ofa great cednv-irec. Governor 
Douglas got off . '.s ! -vii'-. a 3-foot rule, lie measured thc! trunk about 

5 feet 6 inches above the ground; and, although the bark bad been buri;!. olT, 
thc tree measured 57 feet in circumference. This would give some ndea of 
thc vastness of these trees. According to an article in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle,’ based upon the meteorological journals kept in their camp, the 
climate round New ’Westminster might be compai’ed with th.at of Chisvick ; a 
greater quantity of rain fell, but there were not more rainy days ; and the 
general oharactor of the climate was as near as possible like that of Chiswick. 
Occasionally the winters were severe. The winter ho was there was such a 
winter as we occasionally have in England when thc Thames is frozen over. 
It is a tliorough grain-ripening connhy. Thc farmer would rejoice in it, 
because almost every year he -would he sa*" i” his hay and wheat 

croi^s. The seasons are well and clearly ’!'! ,■■■: is no jump from 

■winter to summer, as there is in Canada ; hut a regular winter, spring, sinumcr, 
and aukimn. There is a gi-eat deal of rain in the latter part of the year, and 
some fog in the winter. There is an absence of east wind, and, on the whole, 
it is a climate most suitable for a Briton. The healthiness of the country is 
something remarkable. These observations referred to the neighbourhood of 
New Westraiuster. British Columbia consisted chiefly of plateaux of different 
d^rees of elevation ; accordingly, there were many varieties of climate. 
Beyond the Cascade Bange you get quite a different description of ^imate, 
where -there is very little rain, and where it is very hot ; the -thermometer 
ranging to 90° and 95°, and sometimes to 100° in the shade. A certaih 
description of cacii fl.onrished there ; rattlesnakes were found among the rocks, 
grapes ripened fully, aud grain was winnowed in the open, ah. Thoirgh the 
■winters are cold, cattle and sheep seem to thrive there ; and, as there is not 
much -wiud, the sensation of col^l is not felt. The bunch-^ass rises above the 
average depth of'snow, so that cattle oan feed- out of doors iu the winter. It is 
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a common thing for the Indians and the paohers, who take goods np to 
Cariboo, to send their horses to graze here in the winter, though the climate is 
much colder than it is in New Westminster. The character of the plateaux 
is very remarkable; they range from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high above one 
another, and when you are upon them, you are not conscious that you ai-e 
upon mountain land. Another remarkable feature is that the principal valleys 
and the secondary valleys crossing them are rhomlwidal, and the western 
escarpments are Upheaved, so that they slope slightly to the east and upwards 
to the north. Thus they are placed est MeZoft, like columns s ; the;.' 

are not In a continuous series, hut, in this m khelm form, 

WardS. 

There was another striking peculiarity which distinguished British Columbia 
from Vancouver Island. In Vancouver Maud there is a great deal of rich 
black mould lying on a stiff clay ; in British Colurahia the general character of 
the soil is a light sandy loam. In summer time it is quite light ; in winter 
you are conscious of a greasy feel, your feet slip in it. It is more like a harley 
soil in England than anything else. dJnder the application of the most ordi- 
nary operations of industry, with irrigation, the soil springs into the utmost 
fertility immediately, and the yield is ahundant. Another singular feature is, 
that there is a line of soil running obliquely across the country in a r. orfh-castcrly 
and south-westerly direction. On one side of that line you have i:;c l-'iinch*- 
gtass andthe Pmtis ponderosa, while on the other side of the line you have 
neither the one nor the other. This lino follows the rhomhoidal aiTangenicnt 
of the valleys that he had alluded to ; and it is so remarkable that he requested 
his- officers to note it whenever they came across it, and their reports showed 
that the line was as straight as possible. With respect to the future of the 
two colonics, ho w'ould take the opportunity of saying that the advance of one 
contributed to the advance of the other. Vancouver Island depended entirely 
upon maintaining its free port; it was adapted eminently to he the great 
commercial depdt of the North Pacific, and it could only be that for many 
years to come by maintaining its free ports. In like manner from the circum- 
stance of Nanaimo being so well supplied with coal, and possessing a harbour 
so easily accessible, it, too, was destined to be a great manufacturing place. 
He considered Nanaimo the manufacturing capital, and Victoria the commercial 
capital of Vancouver Island. Vancouver Island could do with a very small 
revenue, British Columbia, on the other hand, required a large revenue, on 
account of tlie great public works that were required. She intended to carry 
out these works herself, hut at present she required a loan from the old 
country, which no doubt would bo repaid. The great works at present carried 
out had been achieved by Americans and Canadians. The contractors, who 
were Americans, borrowed the money in San Francisco. The Americans wiare 
eminently a pushing race, and he would take this opportunity of saying that 
the Amerioans were among the best subjects of Her Majesty Mlprilash 
Oolumbia.. He for one should be very sorry, indeed, wei'e tOiey to iPiwdraw. 
He believed that a great deal of the gold got out by the Americans was per- 
manently invested in British Oolumbia, and that it was the intention of the 
Americans to become permanent residents there with their children. All that 
the country needs is greater confidence in her at home, and a more liberal, 
yet judicious, laying out of capital to developc her resources. 

Lieutenant Palmer, having been asked by tbe President to narrate his 
experienfie among the natives, said, many reports had appeared in print as, to 
the natives being murderous, yelling savages ; hut he could assert that such 
reports were mostly untrue. It could not be denied that sometimes ■fee 
natives, exasperated by interference with their lands, their customs, and super- 
stitions, had committed dreadful crimes; but they had become debased and 
degraded by the vices which they had learned feom the white mam .They 
were not by nature a blood-shedding people. He had travelled all through tbe 
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country, and lie only once met with interference from them. When near the 
coast he gave unintentional offence to the natives with regard to their rights 
about the salmon. They became so troublesome that he had to ex|)el two 
or three of them from the camp. He had no sooner done so than twenty or 
thirty who were sitting round rushed off to their lodges, and returned with an 
extraordinary collection of old fire-arms, all loaded and primed, and pointed at 
him. Knowing the character of the natives, he thought the best way was to 
approach them imarmed. They did not take their arms down, but they con- 
sented to enter into an argument, and then he felt sure he should soon 
persuade them that they were wrong. He succeeded in this ; peace was 
declared, and he had to shake hands with the whole tribe, squaws and all. 
They became friends, and the leader Of the tobo became a great friend of his, 
and was pf great assistance in guiding him through the country. Before the 
termination of the ride, they were so pleased with him that they used their best 
endeavours to get him and his companions married into the tribe. As a gene- 
ral rule,, they res|)eoted “ King George men.” “ King Georgo” was the name in 
Wln'oh in olden times the Hudson Bay Company impressed upon them the 
existence of a great white chief, George III., and since then the natives have 
ever recognised tho British people as King George men. He found that by 
calling himself a King George man, or w'caring a bit of King George lace, or 
saying that he was a friend of King George, he got them to assist him. They 
were a very hamless race, and ho believed in a few years they might be 
improved, and made a peaceful people. At present they wore still degraded. . 
As faithful guides through the forest, and untiring hushmen, they wore wortliy 
of a great deal of our admiration. 

The President, in conclusioh, congratulated the Society upon the great 
amount of useful knowledge which had been elicited respecting British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, and adjourned the Meeting to the lUh of 
April. 


ADDITIONAL NOTIOHS. 


(Printed by order of Oouncil.) 


1 . — Extracts from Correspondence between M. Eohlfs G6raed and 

the Council. • 

I* Trmslatwn of Extract from a Letter addressed to Sir Ltodericle I. MurcMsm, 
^ AcyaZ Geographical Society, from M. Eohlfs GiBAED, 
d^m Oran (Algeria), 18Z/i Eecember, 1863, requesting pecuniary aid for 
a proposed journey from Morocco to Timbuctu. 

“Oran, 18th December, 1863. 

“ On my return from a tour in the direction of Morocco and the' deserts of 
that empire, of which I traversed the provinces of Sns, Oued-Braa, the Tafilelt, 
Ertib, and Figuig,'an account of which series of travels has been jniblished by 
Dr. Petermfuin on one hand, besides being reproduced by M. Berbrugger,* 
editor of *La Revue Africaine,’ w-hich apjiears at Algior.s, I am at present pre- 
paring to start once more for the interior ; and having, on what I may call my 
preparatory travels, obtained the necessary acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of the natives, I look forward to penetrating as far as Timhuctu. 


* Now Honorary Correi^Dding Member, Royal Geographical Society. 
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“Having received from the Senate of the, Hanseatic City of Bremen, my 
native oity, a sum of 1200 francs (48Z.), and imfortunately not possessing a 
similar sum 'myself, it seemed to me that you, better than any man, could 
appreciate the difficulties which must hax*ass my progi-ess with means so very 
limited. For this reason T have ventured to inake application to the Eoyal 
Cieograidiical Socioiy for a li:tlii assistance in money. As my own Government 
lias left me (luito at liheriy to lay out my own plan of travel, I shall for my 
] ■i'.rt conform myself scriipiilonaly to carrying out whatever instrupMons you 
may honour me with. ; 

“As to pei'sonal reference, either the Senate of Bremen or Dr. Petoitnann, will 
aripply all necessary information. 

“ (Signed) Honufs GiiiUBD.” 


II. A communication dated 16th January (not necessary to reproduce hero) 
reached M. llohlfs Gdranl, infomiing him that the Council were debating as to 
the route ho should follow, subject, of course, to all or any emergencies of 
travel which might compel him to deviate therefrom; and to this M. Gdrard 
replies in a letter of the 24th January, — 

III, Ssatraots of which we now proceed to translate : — 

“ Oran, 24th January, 1863, 

“ I bad intended at first to sof out direct from here — in other words from 
the oasis of the Algerian desert ; hut the Expedition recently equipped (how- 
ever ]3eaceahlc its intentions) for reaching Wargla and cl Golfca has reawakened 
such hatred and mistrust of the people inhabiting tire oases of Gourara, Toxvat, 
and Tidikclt against all Europeans — especially against all who approach from 
the French side — that it w'ould be hut labour lost to endeavour to penetrate 
tbitber. I sbould he exposing myself at the very least to meeting the same 
fate as MM. Colomb, Coloineu, and Burine. 

“ I have therefore permanently decided on going vid Morocco, which wiU be 
so far, that I shall find there persons who will assist me in bolding in cheek 
the Oued-Draa, and with wdiom, in my way xip, I renewed the lic-s of h(,s[.itiiiiiy 
of other days. I shall therefore leave Oran by sea for Tanker ; 'LlK-.nce by Cm iegaii 
for, Fez, leaving which city I shall fall in with the Oued-Fez, whose source can- 
not ho far finm Djehel Marisan. I shall tlien cross Djehel Trit-el-Abhari ; , and 
tV. ‘’•".- ■.■h- „■ e river through the oases of Mdora, Ertib, and Tafilelt, I can 
di .i i . !■ to follow; because the caravans of the latter-named oasis 
proceed to unite with that which passes down the Oued-Draa, near the Banio 
Haada, and follows the road by which M, E(?n(^ Cailld rctunxed in 1828. On 
the other hand, I might rejoin tlxc caravan from G ourara and Tawnt, which starts 
from Ain-Salah ; hut this is the route bn which Major Laing was killed. As 
for myself, I prefer the latter, if practicable : oix the one Ijaixd, that I should 
enjoy thereby the best chance of exploring the oases of Gourara, Tidikelt, 
Tinnini, and Tawat (for when I approach these from the side of Morocco, far 
less difficulties are interposed in the way of penetrating the interior than in 
coming from Algeria). On the other hand, it is well ki-owu tlial Major Laing 
left maps, &o., in the hands of tho Tawarek, who keep up a goc^ under- 
standing all along the frontier-line from Ain-Salah to Timbnetu. 

“ Arrived at Timhuctu, a bferoiful Father will inspix’e me %vhich road to 
adopt for my return-joiuney— it is impossible, at this stage, to present any plans 
formed on so remote a contingency ! 

“ As to the sum which the Geographical Society kindly proposes to adyance 
me, I heg to state beforehand that, confiding in its well-known geperosity, I 
shall accept whatever they present me with as a special benefit; hiit as I 
4 q not knoAv what is their intention, I must not .specify. The Society is, 
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moreover, aware of tLe means at my disposal, whioli have heen materially 
dimioished hy the re< 3 [iiisite purchase of necessary instruments, such as ba- 
rometers, for transport, thermometers, &c. 

“ I would remark, finally, that whatever sum the Society send, it should 
be sent with all speed, in order that I may start immediately by joining the 
caravan for Timbuotu, which is on the eve of starting from the Oreat Oasis. 

“ Your obliged servant, 

(Signed) Rohlfs G^lEAED. 

“ P.S.— I tinst I need hardly mention that if the Eoyal Groographioal Society 
should not approve of the route above’ laid down, I should in eve^tting follow 
as far as practicable its presoriptionSj and avail myself of the collatem infor- 
mation it may supply.” 


ISftOo;pyofCouncUlidt&rmf^ly, 

‘‘ IS, Whitehall Place, London, loth Pebo 1864. 

“ I have laid your letters dated Oran, December 18th, 1863, and 24th 
ult.,_ before the Ooimoilof the Eoyal Geographical Society, You ask in. them 
for immediate pecuniary assistance in a journey yott are about to undertake 
from Morocco to Timbuctu ; and yon give assurance that you will follow tho 
directions of this Society. 

' “ In reply, I have the pleasure to inform you that the Coimcil have favour- 
ably Considered your application. They are satisfied you will devote the same 
ehergy to your present undertaking, that brought your recent solitary joiuney 
from the Atlantic through Morocco to Algeria to a successful termination. 
They therefore place fifty pounds (50Z.) at your disposal free from all con- 
ditions, save that you send frequent, full and precise accounts of your journey, 
together with copious collections of native itincraiies, whenever opportunities 
shall occur of sending letters to Europe. 

“Although tho Council of the Eoyal Geographical Society abstain from 
hampering your movements by minute insti-uctions, in a land where so much 
depends on accident, it would, no doubt, be acceptable to receive some remarks 
on the geographical importance of tho several routes under your consideration. 
ISTothing need be said of the way to Tafilet ; but of the tu’o routes you mention, 



. - r. . , — collecting 

the Hiformatiou you cair of the routes that radiaie ih.;ii ,;f. 

' ' ^‘ Any copsideiahle accession to our present knowledge of tho Tawaroek 
Mguage Would he appreciated, 

^ Of the routes you might pursue from Tawat, either is full of; interest. 
The recovery of the long-lost papers of Major Laing, which may still ho pre- 
sei'ved by some chief on the way between Tawat and Timbuctu would ho 
eminently desirable ; and on the other hand, if the route to Timbuctu be found 
impassable, you should bear in mind that a journey through the Jebol Hogar 
to Ghaat(for Tripoli) would pass through an xmknown and interesting district. 

“ I remain, yours faitlifully, 

“ Euakois Galton, 

! “ (Acting) Foreign Secretary,” 
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2. Oonwwmoatm on Mr, Pcdgrcm'^ Pajper. By Eev. G-. P, Badger, 

F.R.G.S. 

llth March,' 1864. 



.^' eliciting _ , 

hut, as therfi was bo tiBie io do so at the Meet:pg, I drew the following 
queries on the subject, which were subsequently Hnluiiil led to Jiiin 

“You mcutioned a ‘labyxinth of watercourfac;.' ’ i.c-ar i.lie eoasi; between 
Hufhfif and El-Kattf.* Do you suppose that tho water proceeds frorq. the 
Wadi AMn, and has that wadi, or river, an issuo, as a stream, into tho 
Persian Gulf? 

“ Was there any water in tho Wfidi Hanifah, and at what point does that 
wSdi, or stream, join the WMi Aftan? 

“ Did you hear anything of tho principal sources of tho Aftan ? If so, where 
are they placed ? Jomavd supposes them to spring from tho 'Aseir country, 
situated between tho Hijaz and Yemen ; in fact, he conjectures that the Wfldi 
Aftan (or river, as he calls it,) is a continuation of the Bisheh river, which, 
with its affluents, has its origin in the mountains of 'Aseir. 

“ There is another stream -"o ""n into tho WMi Aftto from the 

district of El-Havik towards ;i -r . Can you afford any , definite 

information on the subject . 


Ir. Paigravc has iahon such pains io .answer iliosc queries t l.hat T vi iy 
,, .:;h regret not having availed myself move Jargeiy of bis courtesy and 
x|",orieri(.'e. .IJojforc proceeding, however, to iudicaib several other doiihiful 
)oir.t.s co.'incoted witli tl.e geograpliy of Kl-Hsissa, wliicu tne same onttu'i/risiiig 
.ravelle:' may find !(.-isiv.T- to solve a;, sotne I'murci jjorioti, I deem il. desirable to 
state the grounds whereon my questions tonohing the hydrography of Oenkal 
Ambia, witli special reference to the WMi Aftto, were based. They are com- 
prised in the following extracts from 'f. .L'.'-' — l’s Ayr'rd'X r” f'c Geography 
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of Arabia, attached to M. Mengin’s 
head of Coitrs des Eauoc. M. Jomard writes : — 

“ It is a very general opuiion that Arabia possc-sses r.o ^ ^ 
called ; that its streams are mere torrents ; .and Ihnt dui ing the jki: season the 
ravines through which they run are quite dry. . . . lam inclined 
however, that this idea is not to be received in an absolute sense. Arabian 
authors dcscrihc several rivers in Arabia. The Jibfm NRmeh places three iu 
Yemamali alone, besides two otllors flowing towards tlie cast and north ; and 
the Aftan of El-Edrisi is a river with a very considerable course. It is quite 
certain, however, that none of these rivers is navigable. 

“ The mouniains of Yemen have always contained, and still undoubtedly 
contain, many extensive basins, wherein the waters are confined by dykes. Of 
tliese, there arc some of very ancient date, celebrated in tho history of the 
country; audit is well known that the rupture of one of them (reference is 
here made to the famous dyke at March, to the eastward of Sanaa,) is an event 
of considerable importance iu tho annals of the period antecedent to Muham- 
raed. This basin is siqiposcd to havo covered an area of eighteen miles, 
leading us to infer the existence of streams from superior heights as well as of 
largo minfalls. Without placing much reliance on the»four rivers which 
Ptolemy so liberally hestOAVs on Southern Arabia, it is undeniable that Pliny, 
Strabo, Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus concr.v iu placing rivers in the 
peninsula. And iioaa'-, Avhen it is positively known that Arabia liossesses several 

* Generally written El-Kuiaif by Arabian Geographers, 
t His reply is given in full at the conclusion of this letter. 
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high Mountains which are covered with snow and ice daring a certain portion 
of the year,; we are driven to- admit that from these sources the wateiv must 
flow in large masses into the neighbouring valleys and ravines," and mingle at 
the foot of the mountains. To this consideiation we must also add the heavy 
rains which, during the season, fall abimdantly in those districts. 

“Now, if we find a basin with a continuous declination towards either of 
the ' two seas (the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf) wherein these waters 
flow, whether they be deep or shallow, navigable or not, would not such a 
stream be entitled to the designation of a river ? For my own part, though I 
persist in believing that the ancients have been erroneously prodigal in placing 
rivera and streams over their maps of the peninsula, nevertheless, Ido not 
think it can bo fairly conceded that the country possesses nothing but simple 
torrents, and no other basins than insignificant ravines which are dry during 
the greater part of the year. 

“ These reflections have been suggested to my mind by studying the Afab 
chart of ’Ascir,* whereon are traced numerous watercourses. All these brookSi 
torrents or riVers have distinct names, and the same name is found written on 
the oem’se of several of them, without any variation, at considemhlo distances,- 
insoriuich that it is difficult not to recognise the some river in such and such a 
Course ; , asj for example, the Bisheh, which i ^ ■ ,1 ■. f - ■. ~ : nti nuously 

oyer a space of 78 leagues from its souiv :• -j ii. : -i;.; v. i ■, the recon- 
naissance of the Egyptian officers terminated. 

“Now, if this lino of water be laid down on a general map of Arabia, one 
cannot help remarking tliat its course is towards El-Yemamah, which would 
be just where Arabian authors place the principal river Aftin, which runs into 
the. Persian Gulf at El-Katlf, after watering the province of El-Hassa. If this 
junction really takes place (which I do not affirm), we become acquainted with 
the source of the AftSln, the origin of which has been hitherto unknown ; and 
we learn, moreover, that it is the issue or continuation of the river of Blsheli 
which was supposed to lose itself in the sands. 

“ This opinion, which is mere conjecture, acquires however a certain degree of 
probability from the fact that the Bisheh river receives tlu’ce notable afllucnts, 
all having a considerable course, viz., the torrents of Ramyah, of Tabala, and of 
Thfiri, all of which are laid down on the Arab map. Is it not possible that this 
mass of water, thus increased in its flow, especially during tbe rainy season, 
continues its course towards the north-east, instead of disappearing in the 
sand? This point will be, subject to serious doubt until some trustwortliy 
traveller shall follow the stream in (question where it emerges from the Wadi 
Bisheh, and direct his course towards the north-cast as far as the province of 
El-Harik (situated to the south-east of El-Yeraamah). I may further add 
that a large chain of mountains runs from the south-Avest to the uoidh-east, 
starting from the Wadi Shahrau, or the district of Bisheh ; that this chain 
appears to join the large raountaius of Toweik in the Eerayah ; and that that 
direction is absolutely the same Avhich I attribute to the river of Bisheh and to 
the- upper part of the AMn. I am quite aware that, according to the report 
of Captain Sadleir.-f the Aftan becomes dry during summer; hut it by no 
means follows that Avhat may perhaps have occurred during a year of extra- 
oiidinary drought takes place every year. It is, moreover, possible that in the 


* Drawn' up by some Egyptian officers who accompanied the expedition of 
Mohammed Ali against the Wahhftbis of that district in 1815. — G. P. B, 

t It is to be regretted that Captain Sadleiris account of his trip across the penin- 
sula is not more readily prpcurable. 1 have sought for it in every available quarter 
without success. That-he supplied many details of his journey is unquestionable; 
for M, Jomard refers to his “Itinerary’^ as edited by Houghton, and I believe 
Mr. Walker had the pamphlet before Mm when he laid down Captain Sadleiris 
route on his la'rge map of Arabia.— G. P.B. 
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course of several centuries, from tiie time of Ibn Haukal to that of AbuIMda^ 
the volume of water may have decreased considerably. Such a meteorological 
fact is not uncommon, 

“ To sum up the foregoing remarks : I do not maintain that a largo river, 
corresponding with the Aftan of the ancients, flows now in a continuous stream 
from its source in the mountains of ’Aseir as fai' as the Persian Gulf, traversiug 
the entire peninsula from south-west to north-east, in a direct line of more 
than 260 leagues ; but I wish to notice particularly — 

/‘I. The importance which seems to be attached, to the stream of the 
Bisheh. 

*‘ 2. That of its three affluents. 

“ 3. Its direction, coirosponding with that followed by the AftSn from the 
mountains of Towaik to the Persian Gulf. 

“4:. The absence of any known obstacle between tho two parts of this 
stream. Prom whence we are authorised to infer that, at least in more 
ancient times, there wms a continuous stream from the mountains of ’Aseir to 
the Persian Gulf. 

“ It was reported to M. Tamisier that a stream of water descended from 
Ed-Dow9sir, which passed by Bd-Der&yah and flowed thence into the Persian 
Gulf. Should this he true, it confirms my conjecture ; for it demonstrates the 
existence of an incline between the ya' l c f Pn-Nejd (which is tlie 

position occupied by Ed-Bowasir), a:;-'. :■ ■; I '.'.-Kmi an inoline sufficient 
lor the flow of water. ' Ed-Dowftsir borders on the province of Shalirtin or the 
valley of Bishell, .... M. Tamisier adds that the torrent of Bisheh loses 
itself and reappears in Ed-Bowasir. Hence ivo may infer that when tlic 
waters are at their height, Wadi Shahran and Wadi BowPisir are traversed by 
the same stream. As to the passage of the stream by Ed-Derayah, I think it 
Ihore joins the river of Wadi Hanifah, where it issues from tho province of 
El-Khaij ; for it is certain that that river flows into the Aftan.” 

ThatM. Jomard’s conjectures respecting tho course of the Bisheh and the 
wadi Aftan had much to recommend them is evident from the fact that they 
were either coju’ed or indeix-r.dontly adopted by subsequent cartographers Up 
to the present day; r.cv(i;-ili(-!cH3, if Mr. Palgrave’s investigations are entitled 
to ho regarded as conclusive, they altogetiier upset that hypothesis, and neces- 
sitate several important corrections in the hydrogi'aphy of our modem maps of 
Ar-abia. ' 

Piisfc, with regard to the Wadi Aftan. This, as wo have seen, M. Jomard 
was inclined to extend to the sea on the Persian Gulf side; or, if not found 
actually to flow so far now, he presumed that it may have done so in former 
times. And on many of the most recent maps the supiwsed couwi© of the 
wadi is laid down as reaching to within a short distance of the const, running, 
as in Mr. Walker’s map, through the hilly range which hounds the disMct of 
El-Hassa,* on the west. It was this uniformity which led me to inquiro 
whether the numerous watercourses of the El-Hassa were supplied by the 
Aftfin. That point may now he considered as definitively set at rest by 
Mr. Palgrave ; since, according to his statements, the low mountains which 
hound El-Hassa towards the interior, running almost parallel with the coast, 
inteipose a barrier against the flow of water from tliat direction towards the 
Persian Gulf. The hilly nnigo near the village of “Bjoun’’ (Mr. Walker’s 
‘‘ Jimiah”?), where it attains 4ts higliest elevation, we learn, for the first 
time, is called “Djehel Moghazi.” fl'lns range appears to he laid dovm mife 
Walker’s map "with tolerable correctness, though in order to coincide 


* More correctly “ 1-Ahs&,” which is the plural form. 
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feotly with Mr. Palgrave’s account it should he carried fai*ther north towards 
Kweit. 

M. Jomard seems to have assumed that the Aftto flowed as lar as El-Katlf, 
where it emptied itself into the Pei-sian Griilf ; hut I find no such stinam laid 
down in the latest surveys of that part of the coast, and Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Jopp, who visited EI-Kat!f in 1841, and who speaks of good water 
being most ahiiriclfint in the town, and waterpits in the sand as very numerous 
from El-HufMf to El-Katlf, does not mention any stream as occuning hetween 
the two places. Mr. Patoave’s researches lead us to conclude that nono of 
the water of the district finds its way to the sea. 

Taking up the subject of the Wadi Aftin to the westward of Johel Moghtei, 
I find. from Mr. Palgrave that the very name was almost unknown. El-Edrisl 
expressly mentions it, though, with reference to M. Jomard’s quotation from 
that author, I may remark lhat he is not justified in calling the AMu “ a 
river.” The Ambinn geographer styles it “Wftdi Aft3.n.” Mow, a ivadi 
means j)runari!y a vr. Llcy or ravine : secondarily, the bed of a stream ; and lastly, 
the stream itscii'. In which of these senses he uses it in his description of El- 
Temamah is not obvious, but that of a river is undoubtedly the least jjrobable. 
His Wdrds are, as translated from tlie original ; “ By Bl-’Ardh’'' in this country 
is meant Wadi Aftfin, which divides El-Yemamah from top to bottom ; and 
upon it are inbabited villages, extensive fields, date-plantations, and groves of 
trees.” He then proceeds to give the names of thirteen of these village^ and 
remarks: that they arc contiguous to one another. Hitherto, the term “ Wddi 
AMu” has been supposed to indicate a distinct valley; but a careful study of 
the foregoing quotation leads to the conclusion that El-Edrlsi considered it as 
synonymous mth, “ El-’Ardh,” which appears to have bceh the name of the 
valley in ordinary use in the country; and if '‘Wadi Aftto.” was not a 
common designation in those days, it is not suiprising that Mr. Palgrave 
scarcely heard it mentioned by the present inhabitants. 

The “ El-’Ardh ” of EI-Edrisi is most probably the same with the modern 
district called “ El- Aridh,” and he perhap-s took the name of the valley which 
he describes from tbc locality where it commenced ; f for, according to hir. 
Palgrave, it is from “ Mclka, near Dcraiyyeh, in the Aaredh,” that the “ WMi 
ITantfeh ” splits into two branches : “ one goes due cast to Deraiyyeh, the other 
south-east to Biadh. Tbeso branches reunite a little below Biadb, near 
Sclamiyych. Here runs in the Wadi Solci, from the southern Y'emfimch : it 
begins near the Houteh. Thus, its direction is from south-east to north-west. 
Tlie united valley now loses the jiame ol’TIanifeh and takes that of Solei ; then 
another (which 1 have forgotten), till it ends, on the skirts of Djebel Towoik, 
which it has thus traversed in all directions, at the wells of Oueisit, at about 
60 miles from Biadh, and is utteily lost in the Dahna.” Thisjcle.sci'i]jtiou of 
the continuation of the WadiHanifali from El-’Aridh, Ihrough ll e ‘WTicii 8oi(;i, 
to . southern El-Yemamah and El-Hai4k coincides so fully with Bl-Ediisi’s 
El- Ardh, or Wadi Aftan, which he mpresents as bisecting El-Yomamah from 
top to bottom, that I am inclined to consider the Solei as the actual repre- 
sentative of the ancient geographer’s “ Wadi Aftan.” The course or site of 
the valley so called in. our maps to the eastward of Ed-Derayah is occuj)ied, 
according to Mr, Palgrave, by three w^dis, known respectively as the Faifik, 


♦ He had mentioned El»’Ardh a few lines before in Hs Itinerary of the route 
between El-Tematni^ and Meccah, which begins thus:— “From El-Yemamah to 
Meocah there is also a road, viz. from Yemaihah to El-’Ardh ' one stage," &c. 
Gabriel Sionita in his Latin translation of El-Edrisi has attached the remark 
i. e, Plumen," in a marginal note on the word El-’Ardh in the above quotation, 
which probably misled M. Jomard. 

t In like manner Ahulfdcia styles El-Kharj, the existing name of a district, “ a 
Wftdi of El-Temtemh," ' 
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Q-hour, and Ghweir (a diniinutive form of Ghour), and by a part of tho 
DabnS. 

Further: we now possess satisfactoiy evidaice against M. Jomard’s hypo- 
thesis respecting the course of the Bisheh and its suggested junction with tlio 
wadi Hanlfah. That river, we are led to infer, must be absorbed by the sands 
of the WMi DowMr, in the j)fovinoo of El-Afiaj, which w&di,_ according to 
I'Tv. rii’.grr.ve, l,oconies entangled and ultimately loses itself in the Jebel 
j'filcivig this statement in conjunction with a subsequent one, “that 
there is no direct communication between the WMi Hanlfdh and the WMi 
Eowteir,” it would appear that the Jebel Towaik exteiids much farther to the 
southward than has boon hitlicrto sirpposod, and that the course of the range 
in that direction is to the eastward of El-Afiaj and the WMi DowMir ; for 
Mr. Palgrave says that the track loading to tho latter place from^ Bifidh crosses 
tho Jehcl Towaik. 

It is much to bo regretted that our enterprising travollor was precluded 
from carrying with liim any instruments whereby ho might have boon able to 
cletormino tho position of different localities with scientific accuracy 5 never* 
thelcss, his researches constitute a valuable addition to our prosont limited 
knowledge of central Arabia, and indicate sovoral important oii'ors in tiro 
existing maps of that region. 

♦ Returning to El-Hassa and El-Kattf, wo learn from Mr. Palgrave that the 
watercourses which abound in those districts spring from -the low mountain- 
ranges on the west, and ho attributes thoii- oridn to the great central plateau 
of Eu-Eejd * proper, at an elevation of several hundred feet above the eoastf 
Now, if this supposition is correct, docs it not seem highly probable that 
the numerous springs existing on the island of Bahrein, and especially on 
the reefs ■where iVeah water rises out of the sea at a depth of from one to four 
fathoms, have their soiu-cc in the same plateau ? The island, or rather islands, 
of Bahrein are generally low, and are situated only 'fifteen miles from tho 
mainland, nearly midway between El-llufhfif and El-Katlf, and it is between 
those two placf;« that the soil is described as being so saturated as to supply 
waurrcourscs fo- wVt''- have to ho crossed by small bridges made of 

date-sticks. J D ' ■. ■■■ ■' interesting one in connection with the 

hydrography of \ s r : ■ ■■■„ : ■■■ : a fuller investigation than I am competent 
to give it. 

Another subject Avhieh merits further inquiry is connected with tho com* 
paiutive geography of El-AhsE, and |)erhaps Mr. Palgmve’s recent researches 
may enawe him to clear up some of tiie existing difficulties. The principal 


* means literally a highland. ^ 

t In like manner, if I remember rightly, Dr. Wallin was of opinion that there 
was a gradual incline from the uplandS of the Nuftid to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. 

t This is the district known as M-Jhsd, the original meaning of which, aptiy 
describes its principal feature, and was probably applied to it on that account. 
The word ’comes mom the root lidm, to drink, to absorb ; and its derivative 
nouns Eisa, Edsa, (plural, MiaA and JJisd) signify a low sandy soil where rain is 
absorbed, or a pit dag therein to procure water. The name is given to similar 
localities in other parts of Arabia. There is one of these springs on the mainland 
of Aden Back Bay, supplied by a movmtain torrent in the interior, which is called 
the Sdswdh. 

I find this supposition of mine rc.spccting the origin of tho name as applied to 
the district of EI-Hassa .Or K!-Ahis:i corroborated by Abiilfiffa, who remarifis, 
peaking of that locality : — ^“It is said in the yT;fldnrUi tl'.at Ahsd is tire pluraTOf 
MisA, which means sand, into which the water sinks, and proceeds until it (mmes 
to. the. hard earth, which retains it; in this the Arabs dig and draw out water. 
M-Alud, therefore, has become the proper name of a place among the districts of 
the Arabs,” ’ • , 
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places on the coast of that district, as marked on the modem maps and charts, 
are El-Katif and Jilla Ojair,* * * § and in the interior Hnfhilf or Fif. f J The dis- 
trict appears still to he called Bl-AhsS, but we find no existing town with that 
name, although both Jilla Ojair and El-Hnfhuf are sometimes interrogatively- 
marked as occupying its site. 

The following quotations comprise what the principal ancient Arabian 
geographers and travellers have recorded on the subject : — 

El-Bdrisi (A.n. 1160) says, “El-AhsA is a town on the Persian dulf 
facing AwHl.l It is a country of the Karamata, and is a fine town. As to 
the city of Bl-Kutaif [El-Katif], it is close to the sea, and is in itself largo. 
Prom El-Kutaif to El-Ahsa are two stages ; and from El-Kutaif to Hamas, 
which is on the I^ersian Gulf, are two days.” 

And again : “ To the nortb [of ’Ammftn ie, Oman] is the county of El- 
Yemtoah, and one of its cities is Hlijar, which is now in ritihs. Therein resided 

the Queen Yemtoah in her time And from the coast of Hajar to 

Basra there is a road by the shore, but it is unfrequented.” 

, Abulfdda.(oir. A.n. 1300) describes El-Ahsil as “ a small city, abounding in 
palms and running water, and ; its springs are very hot. And El-Aiisa {'iicro 
he appears to refer to another town of the same name] is in the desert, tiird is 
in a south-w^esterly direction from El-Kutaif about two stages. Its date- 
groves are as extensive as the vale of Damascus and surround it on all 
sides. [Then follows the passage about the derivation of the word M-JJisd, 
given in a foot-note in a preceding page.] This is the AhsS. of the tribe Beni 
Saad of Hfijar, and is a residence of the KaiAmata in Bahrein. It is also said 
that the Ahs9. of the Beni Saad is a different Ahstl from that of the Karamata. 
El-Ahsa has no wall, and between El-Ahsfi. and El-Yemfimah is a distance of 
four days.” 

Ibn Batfita, who was cotemporary with Abulfdda, and who visited those 
parts A.D. 1322, says ; “ I then travelled to the city of JiLuta^(as if it wore a 
word of the diminutive form from Kutf). It is, however, a large and hand- 
some place, inhabited by Arabs of the Hafidha sect, extremely enthusiasiuc, 
publishing their sentiments and fearing no one. From this place 1 pro- 
ceeded to the city of Hajar, which, however, is now called El-HasA. We 
have here a greater abundance of dates than is to be found elsewhere, and 
which are used as fodder for the beasts. The inhabitants am Arabs of the 
tribe of ’Abd ol-Kais. From this place I travelled to El-Yemamah, which is 
also called Hajar, a beautiful and fertile city, abounding with water and 
gardens.” 

We readily recognise the El-Kutaif of the foregoing extracts in the modern 
El-Katif; but where arc we to place the two El-.^sfts ; since it appears 
tolerably certain that in former times there were two towns of that name : 
one on, the coast two stages from El-Katif, Avhich seems to be that visited by 
Ibn Batdta, and which had originally been called Hdjar, || and one in Uhe 
desert, in a south-Avesterly direction from El-Kalif ? 

The place now known as Ojair, Avhich is two stages from El-Katif, and is 
described as the principal port of the district of El-Ahsfl, although it can boast 
of only forty or fifty dwellings besides the fort, corresponds, as to site, with 
the old maritime town of El-Ahsa. The modern name also appears to con- 


* J???® is the Bedawy pronunciation of Kalaa or Kaldat, a fort or castle, 

t I am. not certain about the correct orthography of this nanae. 

i The route between the two latter places was traversed by Lieutenant Jopp in 
two days, and that between Hufhtlfand El-Katif in four days, and he estimates the 
distances respectively at 35 and, 70 miles. 

§ The principal island of the Bahrein group. 

‘ II Apparently the same Hdjar mentioned by El-Edilsi as in ruins when he 
ifTTOte, for that also was on the coast. 
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firm fcHs idenfcifioatioH ; for I think ifc hob imlikely that the OJair of our maps 
should be written Eojair (the diminutive form of Hijar), the original designa- 
tion having in the course of time undergone a change just the reverse of that 
which has occurred in the case of El-liatlf. But how are we to account for 
the disuse of the later name of El-Ahsa? Or, is Ojair still known by that 
name to any of the Arabs in the neighbourhood ? 

Ahulfdda locates the Bi-Ahsa of the desert two stages to the south-west of 
El-Kutaif. I know of no existing town in that direction which can he 
identified with it unless it he Bl-Hufhlif, hut that is four stfi^es ftom El- 
Katif. (framing, however, that much stress is not to be laid on the discre^ 
pancy in distance, is the modern town of El-Hullifif over called El-Alisa, or 
We the people there any traditional account of the site and history of the old 
town of tliat name ? 

Lastly, El-Edrisi mentions a maritime place called llamas, two days distant 
from El-Eutaif. I find no such name in the latest surveys of tho Persian 
Gulf. 

I submit the foregoing queries and suggestions in the hope that Mr, Pal- 
gi-ave or some of the ofScers of Her Majesty’s late Indian Navy may be able to 
elucidate them. 

Before concluding, I shall venture an ohservation or two on some remarks 
made hv Mr. Palgirave in the course of his spirited narrative doliverod at 
Burlington House,' and I feel persuaded that that gantlemaa will pardon tho 
friendly criticism.. He stated, if I remember rightly, that the prince whom he 
met at Sohar was the ruler of ’Amman | Hiat Sohir was the capital of that 
province, and not Maakat ; and that the title of Im&rft wa» improperly applied 
to its sovereign,— that it was not iind%ensOUS, and was first Confirm on the 
then reigning prince by Albuquerque. 

All this is incoirecst. Sohar is the capital; of a atnaE imovince of ’Amman 
which is dependent on Maskat ; and its present govarnot, Seyycd ToorkI, is a 
younger brother of Beyyed Thoweyni, the recognised ruler of ’Amman, to 
whom he is subject. 

Before the -arrival of the Portuguese, Nezwah, a dty situated two days in- 
land from the coast, was the capital of ’Amman and the seat of its chief. 
After the expulsion of the Portuguese from Maskat, the successive native 
rulers made that place their capital, and it continues to he the sovereign’s 
residence up to the present day. 

The original title of the rulers of ’Amman was Neyyed, or Lord ; hut somi^ 
for special reasons, were styled as Arabian Mstory fully twtifies. 

The late Seyyed Sa’id’s father was so distinguished, and is always called 
“ Seyyed Sultan, El-ImSm,” or “ El-Imam Sultan ” (Sultan was lu« proper 
name;. Sa’td never acquired that title from his own l^eople, but 

Europeans having become accustomed to it through their intercourse with 
MWat during the reign of Irndm Sultan continue to use it, and »t4U fre- 
quently apply it to the existing ruler Thoweyni,' although by the j,»ople of 
’Amman and by the Arabs generally he is simply styled Se 3 ^ed.” 


to the Queries of the jRev. G. P. Badger^ 

Having passed a considerable time in, and journeyed slowly through, ihe 
region in question, I reply, Wt, as far as I could malm out, whether by myself 
or through the natives of the counby — V 

1. The very nan;'; of Wadi .-irmn (in the localities where maps place it, as 
in their neighhotrrhood) is almost unknown, the correaponding site being 
occupied by the valleys l^nown as the Wadi Parouk, Ghour, Gbbweir, and 
part of the Dahna. 

VOL. VIII. 
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, , h. The watercourses of the Hasa and of Kathif spring, tlie former from the 
low mountain-range extending from s.s.E. to n.n.w., from below the Schaabeh 
and Hofhouf towards Koueit pjhough' it does not reach it), and is called the 
Djebel Moghazi where it ranges highest (near Djoun) ; and the latter from the 
hills above Kathif, a small range nearly parallel with the coast, and the highest 
point of which is called Djebel Moscharrif. 

hTow, as the former mountain-chain (that which limits the province of Hasa 
to the interior) cuts across the imaginary course of Wadi Aftan nearly at right 
angles, the waters of that valley (did it exist) could never reach Hasa, much 
less Kathif, but would have to flow 8.S.B. or n.n.w,, and thus would go parallel 
to, not into, the Persian Gulf. 

In fact, the Wadi Farouk, in its ultimate termination of the Ghour, is 
here stopped, and comes to an abrupt end as far as its easterly direction is 
concerned. 

3. Wadi Hanifeh is ordinarily deprived of water above the grouncl-levol, 
though the numerous wells all along it attest abundance of water at a very 
slight depth (varying from about 8 to 20 feet). When the water does flow, 
which happens occasionally in the winter, it is only for a few days, and as a 
torrent. Much rain fell about the 24th Nov. (1862), while I was at Eiadh, 
in the valley, and no water flowed. But the people said that it did some- 
times. 

Wadi Hanifeh is a valley of a Y shape. It has a double origin ; but both 
branches belong to Djebel Toiieik. The first originates between the Kasim 
and Sedeir (but is considered as belonging to the latter province), near Zulfeh, 
and comes down from jt.n.b, to s.s.w. as far as Shakrah in the Wochem. 
Here it joins with another valley, which originates below Oueizeh in the 
Kasim, near Douwademeh (these towns are somewhat misplaced on the man), 
and runs from e, to w. to Schakrah, where it joins the other. A smaller 
valley comes in from Kduao, on the Nejed pilgrim-road, running from s.w. to 
N,®. All this forms the Wadi Hanifeh, which begins, properly speaking, 
at Shakreh. It then runs s.b.e. to Melka, near Deraiyy^ in the Aaredh. 
Here it splits into two branches ; one goes due e. to Deraiyyeh, the other 
s.E. to Riadh. .These branches reunite a little below Biadh,' neat Selamiyyeh. 
Here runs in the Ouadi Sol ei, from the southern YemamdSM^ b^hs near 
the Houteh. .Thus its direction is from s.E. to N.w. The united valley now 
loses the name of Hanifeh, and takes that of Solei ; then another (which I 
have forgotten), till it ends on the skirts of Djebel Toueik, which it has 
thus traversed in all directions, at the wells of Oueisit (at about 60 miles 
from Riadh), and is utterly lost in the Dahna. 

Hereabouts it 07j.ffht to join the Wadi Aftan; but, as I have already said, 
that valley tloes not exist. Besides, the nature of the Dahna, loose, shifting 
hills of sand, here extending over a breadth of 25 to 30 miles, precludes any 
real valley. It is not till one has crossed the Dahna and the high open grounds 
beyond it (here called the Nefoud, though quite different from the Nefoud 
between the Djouf and Djobbeh both in cloaracter and in locality) that one 
finds the Wadi Farouk running, it is true, from e, to w., but only for a shcuit 
distance — about 15 miles, I should think, guessing by camel-pace, 

4. From all this it is evident, that (A) no sources can be found to the 

Wadi Aftan, or to any 'Vrr valley, even though imder another name. 

for there is none} (B) v ;■ ,i W .i:- Hanifeh, which really fili.s up (ai least 
in its continuation of Wadi Solei) a pari of that lino, has its origin partly in the 
N.W., in Sedeir, and partly in tlie w., l.'elow the Kasim. And by that?aWer 
direction it does run on, as numerous Arabs of the country told me,, as far as 
the Meghasil, on the Mekka frontier. 

But below the mountains of Aasir, and near Kelaat Bischa, commences the 
long Wadi Dowasir, wMch then runs from s,w. to E.®. till it entangles, and 
ultimately loses itself in the Djebel Toweik, in the province of Afladj, about 
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three days (camel-journey) to the s-w. of Eiadh. I visited that province (ftic 
Afladj), and can affirm that there is no direct valley communication between 
the Wadi Hanifeh(and f ■ ; Wadi Solei and«upposed Artan) _and 

the Wadi Dowasir. So : ■ ; ' ■■ ■ ,i ' , ■ : up to Kelaat Bischa and Aasir is 

cut off. There is a track indeed which leads thither from Eiadh, but has to 
ascend the Djebel Toweik. 

5. As for the valley horn Harik, I have already mentioned it. And I have 
too much reason to know it, having lain hidden for three anxious days in one 
of its winding recesses. It is the Wadi Soloi. The Arabs say that beyond 
Harik, to the s., it is lost in the Dahna, or great sandy desert of the S. Of 
which (D.V.) more hereafter. 

jVofo.— jIn all the true Nedjed (which consists of tho provinces of Sedeir, 
Wochem, Afladj, and Aaredh — in a word, in the mountainous plateau, of an 
oval form called Djohel Toweik, and excludes the Yemameh, Khorj, and Harik 
to the 8., Hasa to the n,, and Uuacli Dowasir and Kasim to the s.w. and N.w., 
all tliosi: pi'i'.'/ijicf-s being only called Nedjed, improperly, and by a sort of 
aggregaiivi.'. co!::"iisi.:'!i), I have met with only one running stream — I mean 
running even in summer, and not as a mere winter-torrent. This one privi- 
leged stream was in the interior of the province of Sodeir, and high up in the 
steppes of Toweik. It had its rise at about three hours’ distance from Mejmaa, 
the principal town of the province. Poor little thing ! flowing out of its dark 
pool between its narrow and stony hanks, it seemed almost as much surprised 
at finding itself thus straying to a distance from its source as I was at .seeing it. 
Nor did ft go far ; the gardens of Djeladjil, at a short day’s distance, Ixjing dt'S- 
tined to absorb it~happy, doubtless, in thus devoting its brief existence to tlio 
service of one of the mo.st ancient towns of Central Arabia. 

Nor did I hear of any otlier. As for the water-springs, often very abundant, 
of the Hasa and Kathif, they belong to quite another level, that of Uje sea- 
coast. Their origin is doubtless in the waters of the central plateau — there 
absorbed under ground, and here bursting out into daylight at a level of 
several hundred feet below the Nedjed. Those of Oman, again, belong exclu- 
sively to its hig’ from which they reach to the sea. Amd a 

few of them, as ‘ ■ .j... .. ■ lost all, of Hasa and Kathif, are of a very 

high temperature. 0mm Bahaa, a large source to the north of Hofhouf, at 
about 6 miles’ distance, is so hot as hardly to permit one to dip one’s hand 
in it. 

W. a. Palgbavb, S. 

Paris, 3rd March, 1864, 

P.S. — ^It is a curious coincidence that I had been much prepossessed with the 
idea of Wadi Aftan and looked forward to exploring it. But when, ■ftom tbo 
heights above Eiadh, I first saw (on the morning of 18th Oct,, 1862) tho long 
blue range of Djehel Toweik far in the e., siretohing due N, and s. between us 
and the Hasa, as far as eye could reach, I felt my hopes fiide awa;y ; and my 
subsequent explorations only confirmed the effect produced by the first general 
and distant outline of that region. W. G. P. 


3 . on the Langmge of jSovlih Africa* 

Extract of Letter from le Command. Don Jorg^ de EiganiIbb, HX!.»r.R.G.s. 

(Communicated by the Chevalier Duprat, F.R.G.S., H.M.F.M.’s Consul in 

London.) 

I AM persuaded there is no similarity between the two languages of 
Angola and Mozambique. 

Per the study of the languages “ Amhunda” and “ Congueza,” w'e have the 
following works : — 

X 2 
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‘‘' iDictionary of the Bunda’s Language, or Angolense; translated Into Portu- 
guese and Latin.’ Lisbon, 1804. 

‘ Collection of Gfommatical Observations upon tbe Bunda Language of 
Angola ; to whiob is added a Brief Dictionary of tbe Congueza Language ; to 
wbicb is added a Fourth Column, containing tbe Words of tbe Bunda’s Lan- 
guage similar to those of tbe O’ ' T ■’ on, 1805. 

Each work was composed 1 j !!■.,■■!■■■ ■■ . ■ Maria de Oannacatim, Apostobo 

Missionary of tbe Angola and Congo Mission. 

‘Art of the Angola Language.’ Lisbon, 1697. By tbe Jesuit Pedro Dias. 

‘ Tbe Nation of Angola sufficiently instracted in tbe Mysteries of our Holy 
Faith.’ Lisbon, 1642. By tbe Jesuit Antonio de Oonto. 

‘ Christian Doctrine, newly translated in tbe Language of tbe Kingdom of 
Congo by order of Padre M'atbeus Cordozo, Theologist of tbe Company of 
Jesus.’ Lisbon, 1624. Published at Eome in tbe year 1660. 

‘ Explanation of tbe Christian DoctrinO in Portuguese and Angolense, for 
tbe nse or tbe Missions in the Interior of Angola.*^ Lisbon, 1885. Repro- 
duction of another in Latin, Ambunda, and Portuguese, printed in tbe year 
1784, supposed to be in Rome ; with a print by Francesco de Saelis Ferreira ; 
and an Appendix, forming a Guide of OonversaRon in the tvro languages, Por- 
tuguese and Angolense. 

With respect to the languages of Mozambique, Sebastiao Xavier BotetbO, at 
page 386 of bis excellent work ‘ Statistical Memorandum upon the Portu- 
guese Dominions of Oriental Africa,’ printed in 1835, has tbe following: “As 
it is very difficult to discover tbe origin of tbe languages spoken by tbe 
various people of Oriental Africa, we are of opinion, founded on tbe best 
authority, that the Gaffre language is tbe common origin of tbe languages of 
all this region, but divided into so many dialects that the various riibes are 
almost entirely unintelligible to one another.” 

When the Arabs took possession of this part of the globe, they gave to 
the nations the name of Caffres, or DnbeUevers of the Koran, and at the same 
time imposed on them their habits and their language, which is very different 
from the language spoken by the Moors of Miorocoo and of all the Barbary 
coast; so that we now find considerable rimdlarity between many Arab and 
Cafire words. 

Generally, the Oaffi'e dialects are composed of words very short, sweet, and 
sonorous, as they are very rich in vdwels, simple, and open, pronounced with 
a sharp accent on the pennl!’r".‘r. 1 ■ : ■ through the nose nor guttural, 

with the exception of the ri ■ ■' .. which is spoken through the 

nose and the throat, some of these l.-eliig oven pronounced with a whistling sound 
cnfin^ly unknown in Lurop'Can langnages. The dialect of the C.affros of Santa 
Luzia river, in tbe territories of tbe King Ca])cla Inyack and Matola, and at the 
Bay of Sourenpo Marques, is derived from the dialect Makove, having all of 
them their common origin in the language of Hottentots ; they keep the nasal 
sound as well as the guttural, but they differ iu the accentuation and termina- 
tion of the words, 

, The natives of Inhambane, the Landins, and those who inhabit the low and 
high “ Quiteve,” pronounce their words with greater suavity, and their dialect 
is a mixture of the language of Monamotapa and Matibana. All tbe Caffre 
inhabitants of the lands near tbe mountains of “ Lupata ” have dialects derived 
from the Monomotapa, such as the dialect Mongo, used by the Caffres who live 
near Rios de Senna ; tbe dialect Bororo, used by the Caffres of the same name 
who inhabit the lands between “ Rios di Senna ” and “ Tete,” the most civi- 
lised, of all the Caffres, _ and the only one that observe some rules of syntax in 
their discourses ; the dialect Moviza, which is almost the pure Monomotapa, 
because those Oaffi-es traffic continually throughout all that immense r^iob; 
tbe dialect Maravi, the population using which inhabit one-half of that large 
tract wbicb extends to Algoa. 
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The natives of the hinpr'lcn’. of Zirifranissa, Ootango, and Ahutua speak, with 
very little difference, tiie .'M'.=r;o:iio;iii'<i. language. It should he noted that this 
language is more cultivated than all the others, as it can boast ot particles. 

The Caffres of Tete, Senna, and Quilimane have dialects derived from thi§^, 
same language, mixed with words of other dialects of Caffres in the neighbour- 
hood, but with so little affinity that they do not imderstand one another. Of 
all the dialects of the Caffres, but very few are understood away from the 
territories that they inhabit. . . 

At Quilimane, in the interior and along the coast, are the temtones or 
Matibana, now incorporated in the kingdom of Macua ; and farther in the 
interior ithere is the kingdom of Moja- , c. ■ •«' ■. ■ ■■:: .• .m immense territory 
extending to the coast of Moxcmbiciuo, i - . i ■ .i many chiefs, as far 

as the neighbourhood tif ■.\k:li;:d!:, a;:d southward to the mouth of the Zambezi 
river. 

All these Caffres, by contact with the Arabs of Quitangonba and Sancedo, with 
whom their torritorios are conterminous, and by the neighbourhood of the Portu- 
guese, to whom they are subjects and tributaries, h ive joixw: tluir language, 
which is Monomotapa, with Arabic words and Portuguese, altered in the termi- 
nations, augmented with particles so various that each of those people has a par- 
ticular dialect, except the Macuas, who live near the se^ whose language is also 
that of the Caffres of Quilda, ar.d M-.-r.-.''-;:';--. Hear tiie IdngdomMacua 

is that ofMaurusa, asavr^. : ' i, sixtoontli century invaded 

Q.uiloa, ■M'eliadc, and all the coast of Zanzibar. Their language is aitiroly 
uniiuown, and quite diilerent from all the others in accentuation and pronun- 
ciiu-'OTi. The general opinion is that it is derived from the Macua, Hottentot, 
an 1 .Xrabie Inngr.ago, as spoken by the Caffres of Mogadoxo, Timgene, and 
as far as the coast of Mombapa (Mombas), in the middle of whioli are 
situated their territories ; besides, tlie language Mnjojo, ^oken by the natives 
of Mombapa, Tungue, the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Monfia, Angvanc, Co- 
moro, and Mulali is a mixture of the dialect Macua and of the Arabic idioma, 
but very much corrupted. The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado 
speak this dialect with very little difference. 
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SESSION 1868-64. 
iNiMh Medm^t April llih, 1864. 

SIE EODIRIOK I. M0BOHIS<M, k.o.b., in the Chair. 

Pbesehtations. — F. S. Fitzpatrickj Msg.; Oapi. B(moro<^ ^.Fkwerj 
S. Keir, Esq. ; E. Blore, Esq. 

Eleotions. — Sir Victor A, BrooJte, Bart.; A. B. Dkl^ Esq,, M.A.; Bkhard 
Fori, Esq. ; Henry Jeula, Esq.; W. W. Exddhi Esq., R.N. j James Laforedf 
Esq . ; Rer. John Mills ; Hon. Leopold Fov^s ; Bon. 0. J. Powys ; Riohcvrd 
A. L. Phillips, M,A. ; W. R. Taylor, Esq.,; Edward Thomas Wakefield, 
Esq., M.A. 

Accessions to Library. — ‘ Kotes of a Oraise in H.M.S. Fawn, in. 
the Western Pacific, in the year 1862, hy T. PI. Hood,* ‘ A Sketch 
of Assam, with some Account .of the HiU Trihes, hy wt OScer in 
the H.E.LO.’s Bengal Native Infantiy, in Civil Employ.’ Con- 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &c, &o. 

Accessions to the Map-room since the last Meeting, March 14, 
1864. — ^Denmark : Plan of Diippel, ^ith its Eortifioations. — N6r- 
rejylland, Plate 8, presented by the War Oifioe, through Sir Edward 
Lugard. — ^Kaart over Slesvigs Eastland, scale ttitViif* mi 3 sheets. 
Admiralty Charts, up to publicatiOh, 

The President said the Secretary would read a short communication upon A 
^subject which had attracted some attention among geographers, as to a lake 
having two issues. Various papers upon the point had appeared in the 
* Athenseum’ and other journals ; and the gentleman who made this com- 
rnunication mentioned two instances of the kind, wliich had come under 
his own observation in Ncaway. . • 
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Mr. Spottiswoode then read the folio-wing 

Letter from Eaedlby T. Blackwell, Esq., to Sib Bodebiok I. M-obohison. 

8, Upper Park Place, Kichmond, March 14th, 1864. 

Sib, — attention was called last smnmer to certain letters in the 
* Athenseum,’ . r.r curacy of Captain Speke’s assertion, that the 

great lake “N; ." ■ ;v. Africa, had more than one outlet. I see also 

Slat this subject is touched upon in the Proceedings of the Royal geographical 
Society, issued the 25th of February this year. 

It has been represented to me that mention should be made of a fact, known 
to myself (and probably to others irx this country), that lakes having more 
t^an one outlet occur in Norway. 

Phe most interesting of these lakes is called the “ Lessbe-yporks-vand/* lies 
under 62” 13' north latitude, and is close to the high road oohneoMng the 
valleys of Culbrandsdal and Romsdal. The considerable rivers “Loitgen, ■ and 
*‘Rauma,” escaw from opposite ends of the lake, the latter reaching the 
Atlantic liy the Romsdal’sqordatVeblungsnces; while the former, aftnr a longer 
course in a south-easterly direction, eventually joins tlie Cxionirnen, which 
enters the sea near the Swedish frontier. 

Thus the whole of Norway south of these rivers may be said to be au island. 

I should mention that 'the sheet of the Norwegian Government Map (Amts- 
ka-rt) showing this, is in my hands in England ; and I shall he happy to send 
it to yourself, or to any other gentleman desirous of such confirmation of my 
statement. 

’ I remain, Sir, yours with the greatest respect, 

(Signed) Eabdley T. Black-well. 

Tbe President said that, at a former meeting of the Society, Colonel Lefroy 
mentioned cases in North America -with which he was perfectly well acquainted, 
and other gentlemen had affirmed that there wore lakes in different parts of the 
world that had two issues. It must constantly happen, where the watershed 
is at no great elevation, that the determination of the water to one side or the 
other is a phenomenon that might easily occur. 

Me. Duncan- thought the case just recorded kflidlyhQre refexOTCe tq the out- 
lets we had heard of from Captain Speke, xhb" Outlets were hoth in One 
direction, while most of those we had heard of flowed in different directions. 

The Pbebident said, Cajjtain Speke bad never asserted that there wqre two 
distinct outlets in one direction; he only ex^miined one Outlet hiffiSOlf,tliif^[0& 
he only heard of from the natives. It rested, therefore, Uj^a do rO&l AuffiolS^ 
that the two outlets had the same direction. 

The first Paper read -was — 

On an Overland Expedition from Port Denison to EocMngTiam Bay in 
' Queensland. By A. J. Scott. 

Communicated through the Coloniau OrrrcE, 
iTni Expedition, which, was under the leadership of Mr. Dalrymple^ 
was undertaken with the object of ascertaining whether there was 
the possibility of establishing a dray-road from the Yalley of Lagoons 
to Kockingham Bay, which the writer described as a first-class port, * 
only 7 5 miles distant from the Lagoons j while Port Denison, the 
present port of shipment, is upwards of 200 miles. The Paper was 
accompanied by an official letter on the subject of the expedition, 
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from Ms Excellency Sir G-eorge Bowen to the Duke of Newcastle, 
from wMoh the following are extracts : — 

“ The station occupied by Mr. Scott and his partners, on wMch 
they have already placed above 26,000 sheep and cattle, is situated 
at a distance of more than 1000 miles from Brisbane, in the fine 
pastoral country surrounding the ‘Talley of Lagoons/ on the 
basaltic table-land first discovered by Dr. Leichhardt. This rich 
and beautiful plateau, though so far within the tropics (the Talley 
of Lagoons lying between the 18th and 19th degrees of south 
latitude), enjoys a healthy and delightful climate, owing to its con- 
siderable elevation above the level of the sea. In Juno Mr, Scott 
found the water of the Lagoon sometimes frozen over in the morning 
with ice that would bear a pebble thrown on it. The present port 
of shipment for the Kennedy District is the town of Bowenj at Port 
Denison, distant above 300 miles; while Rockingham Bay is distant 
less than 100 miles from the Talley of Lagoons. Eoroseeing that it 
would become an object of vital importance to the settlers in the 
northern part of the Kennedy District to have a nearer port of 
shipment, I carefully examined the neighbouring coast in September, 
1862, in conjunction with the late Commodore Burnett, on my return 
in H.M.S. Pioneer fi-om my expedition to Gape York. Qommodore 
Burnett was of opinion that there are two goo^ anchorages in 
Rockingham Bay, at either of which a port might be opened. It 
remained to discover a gap practicable for bullock-drays in the 
mountain-range which runs parallel to the coast, and this was Bie 
main object of the expedition described in the enclosed Report. A 
ship will shortly be despatched to meet another overland party at 
Rockingham Bay, where a new port will probably be opened in the 
course of the year 1864.” 

The Paper, after describing the overland course from Port 
Denison to the Talley of Lagoons, proceeded to namte the journey 
in search of a passage through the coast-range. A detaolunent of 
the parly first marched to Mount Lang, 30 miles distant feona the 
Lakes, with a view to ascertaining from its snmmit the most practi- 
cable ronte. Mount Lang is a hill composed of basaltic rock and 
lava, rising abruptly to tbe height of about 800 feet from the table- 
land. Mr. Scott supposed it to he the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and mentioned having three times crossed streams of lava flowing 
from the northward into the Talley of Lagoons. Deep fissures and 
chasms occur freq[uently in these streams, some of which are full of 
water, green, clear, and of immense depth ; the vigour of the 
tation proving that there must be perennial water eveiyivliiii# 
beneath. The trees are of great size, and an infinite v^efy of 
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flowering 813X111)8, some of tliem of great beauty, clothes the sides and 
the tops of the lava-streams. On reaching the summit of Mount Lang 
a clear view of the coast-range to the east was obtained, distant about 
40 iniles, and a low gap was discovered, towards which the whole 
party then directed their steps. The needle, when placed on the 
rocks, was found to be deflected four points easterly, — -a circum- 
stance which Mr. Scott believes to have led Leichhardt to place Mount 
Lang several miles too far to the westward. The region between 
the Lakes and the coast-range is undulating, arxib consists of open 
forest country, with long narrow plains, and rich abundant pasture. 
In traversing it they met with several camps of natives, who resort 
here to hunt kangaroos, and who are a fine, athletao race, of inuoh 
lighter colour than the natives of the souths In some of the camps 
representations of men and women in tho attitudes of the “ oorro- 
boree ” were seen, drawn with a sharp stone on the inside of box- 
bark. About 9 miles from the junction of the Great Antill Creek 
with the Biirdokin they came upon a chain of lagoons, the southem- 
jnost of which, about 3 miles in circumference, was named by the 
party “ Lake Lucy.” Beyond this the travelling became very difficult, 
owing to the boggy nature of the soil ; and at a point distant only 
20 miles from the Pelican Lakes (their first starting-point) the party 
were compelled to retrace their steps to the Yalley of the Burdekin 
in search of a more practicable route to the north-east. The 
valley of the itself seemed to offer the desired opening. It 
averaged about 2 miles in breadth. Numerous lagoons, covered 
with water-lilies of various kinds, lay along both sides of the 
channel, and there was most excellent pasture. The country on 
the tops of the ridges which bounded the valley was of a very 
inferior description, the grass being worthless for pasturage and the 
timber stunted. During two days they were obliged to travel along 
the valley, but afterwards, finding the ground more firm on the tops 
of the ridges, they ascended, and thus advanced 25 miles to the 
north-east. At this point they came upon a branch of the Burdekin 
flowing from the south-east, and foxmd extreme difficulty in fording 
iti owing to the boggy nature of its banks. From their encamp- 
ment on the right bank of this stream they heard the distant roar of 
■waters, which was afterwards ascertained to proceed from a casOadb 
20 miles away. Continuing their course next day, 1 5 miles to the 
north-east, among the hills of Ihe coast-range, they encamped at a 
point where a view of the sea was obtained, Goold Island being 
distinctly visible. A deep gorge was then seen stretching to 
the north-west, between their position and the highest part of the 
coast-range ; the sides were precipitous, and about 1000 feet high. 
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Through this gorge flows, in its course towards Eookingham Bay, a 
large river, which Mr. Scott supposed to he the same that formed 
"the large waterfall in escaping from the table-land throng!^ the 
coast-range. The party now descended in a thick fog to a small 
valley at the foot of the range. On following the stream flowing 
through this valley for a few miles, they discovered that it must be 
one of t^e heads of the Burdekin ; so the obvious inference was, 
that they might have followed the river up to this point Without" 
crossing the range at all. The country now opened out, and a 
succession of lightly-timbered forest-ridges was seen, abundantly 
grassed and watered by small streams. They continued their 
journey to the south-east, and at a distance of 1 6 miles from their 
previous encampment passed over to the watershed of Eookingham 
Bay. The land on the coast was flat, and apparently swampy. In 
the range was an opening formed by the valley of the large river, 
already mentioned, flowing from the westward. Mount Lang bore 
4 litiie to the north of west, and Goold Island nearly due east. 
To the south-west Mr. Scott could trace the valley of the Burdekin 
the whole way to the Pelican Lakes, by which a road might be 
obtained without any obstacle. It was inlpossible, hdwerer, td 
reach the coast, owing to the impenetiahle tropical jungle extending 
on all sides ; an attempt was made, but they were obliged to desist, 
and finally to return to the station in the Valley of Lagoons. The 
author concluded hy declaiing the intention of himself and party 
to undertake another journey for the purpose of opening a road; 
adducing, in proof of the necessity of the road, the rapid progress 
Of settlements in this extremely rich pastoral district. In three 
years the stations of the Queensland colonists had been pushed for- 
ward 500 miles towards the north, and a territory as large as the 
British Isles had been duriug the last two years more or less densely 
occu2)ied by the flocks and herds of the squatter. In another year 
the advancing settlements would reach the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

The PitEsrDBNr said that the Paper was of great value, not only from the 
character of the gentleman, who is a Fellow of the University of Oxford and 
a settler in the counfeiy, but from the very clear manner in which he bad 
described the products of the country. Ido liad proved himself a good 
geographer in determining all the positions that he visited, by latiiaide and 
longitude. It was a valuable addition to our knowledge of Australia, and 
showed l.ow inviting a field for colonisation Queensland must be, Tbe author 
stated tl.,!i: liie (liiiuaie agreed well with Europeans, and that large flocks of 
sheep are thriving in thai very latitude in which some gentlemen thought sheep 
could not flourish. 

Sir Ciiaeles Nicholsou suggested that the discussion- should he taken after 
tile next Paper had been read. , : 
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NEW SETTLEMENT AT CAPE YOEK, AND 

. Tte second Paper read was— 

2 . A Cmmmioatimfrom Sffi GnoEdE Botoi to the Dora; of Newcastoe. 
Containing Keports upon the Pormation of a New Settlement at 
Cape York, at the Northernmost point of the Australian Con- 
■ tinent • and upon the completion of the Survey of the Inside of 
the Great farrier Beef, off the North-east Coast, hy Commander 
' Eobinson, b.n. 

Comtnunioated through, the Coloniai. OrricE, 

Thb suggestion of a station near Cape York w^as made hy Sir 
George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, in a despatch of 4th April, 
'i860; and the Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty having con- 
curred in thei general project, his Bxoellenoy and Commodore 
Burnett (the senior naval o^doer in Australia) received instructions 
to visit the district with a view to asoertaining the Best site for an 
establishment. The voyage of inspection was made on board H.M.8. 
Fimeer in August to October, 1862, and the result was communicated 
in a series of reports, from which the following are extracts. 

Sib George Bowen relates that having embarked in Moreton Bay 
pn 27th August, and fallen in with the south-east trade-wind, the 
Fioneer made a good passage under canvas, inside the Great Barrier 
Beef, to Booby Island, in Torres Straits, the farthest limit to the 
north-west of the jurisdiction of Queensland. Prom the 10th to the 
!2'2nd September the ship was at anchor near Cape York, principally 
in Evans’ Bay and Port Albany, during which time Be and Commo- 
dore Burnett carefully examined the neighbourhood of the north- 
eastern point of the Australian continent. They came to the con- 
clusion that the proper site for the projected settlement was Port 
Albany, which combined almost all the required advantages. Close 
to the landing-place was found good and safe anchorage, sheltered 
from all winds, for a limited number of vessels: while whole fleets 
‘might ride safely at anchor, at no great distance, m Evans Bay 
during the south-east monsoon, or in Newcastle Bay during the 
north-west monsoon. There is also abundant pasturage, good soil 
foi' gardeus, and plenty of timber, stone, and lime, both on Albany 
idand and on the mainland, from which the island is sepwated hy 
a deep chanuel only one-third of a mile broad. The temperature 
was remarkably cool for the tropics and healthy for Europeans, 
the thermometer marking never above 85° during the expedition. 
Above all, a plentiful and evidently never-failing supply of fresh 
water was found, although their visit was at the close of an un- 
usually dry season. Near the north-east point of Albany Island a 
rill of pure water, fringed with flowering shrubs and grasses, 
trickles over the cliff into a small natural reservoir, which was 
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named the “ Poimtain of Arethusa,” from its close resemhlance to 
the Homeric fountain in Ithaca. The place chosen for the proposed 
pettlement was on the hank immediately over the anchorage at 
Port Albany; but the future town— destined, perhaps, to be one 
day Ihe Singapore of Australia— would doubtless grow up on both 
sides of the narrow channel separating Albany Island from the 
mainland. - It weuld be named Somerset, in acknowledgihent of 
the readiness with which the present Pirst Lord of the Admiralty 
|n®d lent his aid to an undertaking of such great importance to the 
interests of the British Empire in Australia. Very friendly xelar 
tions were established with the small tribe of aborigines frequenting 
the neighbourhood, and tlie party wore enabled to communicate 
with them by tho help of the excellent vocabulary of their dialect 
printed in tho Appendix to tho ‘ Voyage of H.M.S. Pattlesnake.’ 
Their physical characteristics differed in no essential respect from 
those of the same race elsewhere ; but their arms, canoes, and other 
implements were of a somewhat bettor description. The general 
aspect of the coast along which the Pioneer sailed, in the voyage to 
and from Cape York for nearly 8000 miles, resembled that of 
Southern Italy and Greece, Tire mountain-range^ of northern 
Queensland have much of the piqtnresqne outline and rich colouring 
of the Apennines in Calabria, and of the; hills of Euboea and of 
the Peloponnesus ; while the group of islands through which they 
threaded their way often reminded them of the isles of the iBgean 
and Ionian seas. 

CoMMODOEE Buenett reports that, having decided .to examine 
first that part of the mainland of the northern extremity of Aus- 
tralia which lies to the westward of Cape York, inside Endeavour 
Strait, the Pibueer proceeded, on the 10th September, from Boolrf 
Island to an opening on the said mainland in ^longitude 142® 12' 20”, 
which proved to be too shallow for the light boats to get more than 
one mile up in salt water, although the Pioneer (drawing 12 feet) 
anchored within two cables’ length of its entrance. Hence, on the 
same, day, the ship was taken to and anchored within the channel of 
Hayman Island, inside of which Simpson’s Bay is marked on the 
Admiralty chart. During the 11th September lines of soundings, 
taken across Simpson’s Bay, showed that it is a worthless anchorage, 
fall of shoals and very irregular sotmdings, and fit only for very small 
praft. The whole south coast of Endeavour Strait is very sandy close 
to the sea; with numerous salt-water creeks, into some of which light 
boats may get, Erom the appearance of the months of many of 
them, and from the grass growing near them, he felt satisfied that a 
great deal of fresh water must find its way by them to the sea at 
POrtain seasons. .IFrom the: 12th to. the 15th Septernber the ship was 
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-anoliored at Evans’ Bay, the country ahont wMoh was examined, 
and small supplies of fresh water foxmd in holes (i. e. native wells), 
in the two positions only marked in the Admiralty plan of the bay. 
Whilst anchored here he visited what has been described in the 
‘ Anstralian Directory ’ as “ Mew Eivnlet,” but found the water 
peirfeotly salt. Evans’ Bay was a moderately good but contracted 
anchorage, with poor holding-ground, and quite exposed to winds 
fiom the north-east and east. The ship then proceeded to Port 
Albany, and Albany Island was traversed in all directions. He 
found, in company with Sir George Bowen, numerous springs of 
excellent water, which appeared to be never-failing, although the 
dry season was at this time at its height. Albany Pass was a 
spacious and fair roadstead, with nowhere more than 13 fathoms at 
low water. Port Albany is convenient for large steamers, and its 
adjacent bays on Albany Island are good and safe for small (naft. 
The mainland from Bishop Point to Vallach Point was next exa- 
mined. In Shallow Bay no fresh water was found. In Somerset 
Bay fresh water seems good and abundant at two places. In Fresh- 
water Bay was found abundance of fresh water breaking through 
the sand at different parts of the beach, and also small streams 
apparently coming from swampy ground. The best site for the first 
establishment of a healthy station would be on Seymour Point, 
Albany Island. This point is not commanded by any height near 
itfiimd has open forest countiy close inland from it on Albany 
Island!. ‘ 

Mr. Walter Hill, Director of the Botanic Gaidens of Brisbane, 
who accompanied the expedirion as botanist, states that he oarefhlly 
examined Albany Island during three days, and found it upwards of 
three miles in length and one mile in its greatest breadth. Its out- 
line is xi-regular, from the number of hays with small rooky headlands. 
The land consists of three-fourths open forest, the rest being scrub. 
Several hundred acres of the open ground have scarcely a tree upon 
them, and are thickly covered with excellent grasses suitable for 
grazing purposes. The greater part of the soil consists of red sandy 
loam, mixed with small ironstone nodules, and varies from 6 to 16 
inches in depth. In addition to grazing capabilities, there are 
several spots where the soil is well adapted for the growth of most 
useful vegetable productions. The rocks are either a stratum of 
ironstone in irregular masses, or a very coarse sandstone. -The 
latter is suitable for building purposes. On the eastern side of the 
island are large beds of coral, of the best description for making 
lime. During three other days he extended his researches to two 
or three miles into the interior of the mainland opposite Albany 
Island. One imporfeint result was the finding of two fresh-water 
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streams, about 8 feet wide, and lunaiiig in different directions : one 
emptying itself about one mile 'from HyOPoint, tbe other nearly 
opposite Port Albany. The latter waters a fine Talley, where trees 
grow in great luxuriance. Along the valley are some beautiful 
clear flats, with fine open forest ground. The soil of these flats is 
of great depth, and consists of black loam. The variety of trees on 
the mainland is much greater, ahd they are of a better; desmplioli 
foif husiding purposes than those found on Albany Islaud. Between 
IlliOUnt Bremer and Evans’ Bay, close to Cape York, there is a belt 
of somh and a tract of forest. The soil here consists of rich hlaok 
sandy loam, about 24 inches in depth. The soil at Evans’ Bay is not 
adapted for the cultivation of any plants that are used for commer- 
cial purposes, on account of its general sterility; hut fee&h water of 
excellent q[uality was found in two native wells in the scrub at the 
hack of the heaoh. 

Captain Bobinson, commander of the Piomer, subsequently ad- 
dressed several communications to Sir George Bowen on the subject 
of the new settlement, and also on the inner route for vessels inside 
the Great Barrier Beef. In the first, dated May 10th, 1863, he 
describes the manner in which he had executed the mission 
entrusted to him of planting fruit and cotton trees on Albany 
Island ; concluding by saying that this work would, in one or two 
years, prove of inestimable value to mariners and crews of ships 
passing from all portions of the world, who, without diverging 5 
miles from their course, would then obtain the suppli.es they most 
need, and which cannot now he obtained at a less distance than 
1500 miles. In the second letter, dated July 2nd, 1868, he de- 
scribes the advantages which the inner route offers to the colonists 
of Queensland. He first reverts to the publicly-expressed opinion 
of Commodore Burnett, that the Gfeat Barrier Beef, hitherto re- 
garded by seamen as a bugbear, was one of Queensland’^6 greatest 
blessings, being a natural breakwater to the South Pacific Ocean, 
and luah i ng the intervening sea from the Percy Islands to Cape 
York ona great arid secure harhour. The greater safety of the “ inner 
over the “ outer” route appears to he allowed by everybody; hut 
it was supposed to have a disadvantage in ships being obliged to 
anchor five or six times, causing a loss of time. But there is in 
reality no loss, of time, and it is better to have the trouble of 
anchoring five or six times in secure waters thau to endure the 
anxieties of the outer route, where, after all, anchoring has to he 
resorted to three times, exposed to the ocean-swell, which sets with, 
much violence against the reef. According to the ‘ Australian 
Sailing Directory,’ twenty-one days is a fair passage from Sydney 
to Booby Island by the “outer route,” and twenty-five to thirty 
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days* a fair passage by the “ inner route but ttie shortest passage 
known was performed by the inner route, namely, by H.M.S. EoMh- 
snake and two mercbant-sbips, whicb cleared Booby Island on the 
twelfth day after leaving Sydney. The advantages and facilities 
are very great for tlie establishment by a colonial company of a line 
of steamers to run fortnightly between Sydney and Singapore, "idd 
the “ inner route,” and Cape York. 

The PaEsronN'T said he was hapnjr to find that the views of Sir George 
Bowen, the enlightened Governor of Queensland, were sustained hy such great 
naval authorities as had been q_uoted, and particularly by the Il 5 'drogi-aphor to 
the Admiralty, Captaiu Bichards, whose report upon the subject lio was suro 
would bo considered of national value. 

• 03 OHAitLEs Nicholson said the difficulties which wem eneototered by 
3Ir. Soofet in endeavouring to got from the coast-range down to Eodkingham 
Bay were precisely those wliich might have been predicated by any one at all 
conversant with the physical geography of Australia. The great coast-range, 
extending from Cape York on tlie north, down to Wilson’s Promontory on the 
south, exists with scarcely any interruption, forming an abmpt eswrpmeat 
towards the sea, and gradually trending off to the plains in the interior. In. 
colonising the country from the coast the great difficulty has always been to 

f t over this great barrier. The first colonists of New South Wales occupied 
e country m the neighbourhood of Sydney for twenty-five years before they 
were able to get across the Blue Mountains. It is only on two or three points, 
rivers make their way to the coast, that access is afforded into the 
interior. One of these points is the valley of the Pitzroy Kivor ; there is a 
depression there in the coast-range, and facilities are afforded for getting into 
the interior plains of the country. It was this difficulty of getting^ across i^e 
dividing range which led to ^loh disastrous results in the expedition under- 
taken hy Mr. Kennedy, who ultimately perished in his exploration farther 
north. The description given hy Mr. Scott and his companion Mr. Dalrymple, 
who is well known in the history of Australian expeditions, is confirmatory of 
the statements made by Leichhardt, who first discovered the county, and who 
gave the names quoted by Mr, Scott, the Lynd, the Mitchell, the Gilbert, and 
lie Burdekin. Ldchhardt described this central country as of surpassing 
beauty, and as consisting of basaltic table-land. He was afraid Mr. Scott 
ratker under-estimated the difficulties of getting from the dividing range down 
to the coast ; probably the only way would he to approach from the coast 
upwards, following the course of some river which found its way into the sea 
at that point. It was interesting to observe how rapidly the process of explora- 
tion and occupation is going on in this magnificent region. He was afraid 
almost to speak of its future destinies. He had had opportunities of seeing 
considerable portions of Australia, and he had never seen any part which 
impressed him so much with its vast capabilities as the southern part of 
Queensland. No doubt there would be difficulties with reference to the 
climate. It was impossible to ignore the fact that it is a tropical region, anfi 
ff agriculture is to be pursued in that country, he believed it Would not 
be by ^e Anglo-Saxon population, but by some Asiatic race, probably fee 
Ohinese. 

The Pbbsident ; But as a pastoral coimtry ? 

Sir Charles NioHolson ; As a pastoral country, no doubt, it could be 
occupied by iBuropeans. Unfortunately, the rivers which fall into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria have bars at their mouths ; therefore, unless more easy access were 
found into the interior, it was not probable that any towns would he formed 
tiiere, The most likely place for a settiement*on the Gulf of Carpentaria 
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would be at Investigator Strait. He was glad to find that so miicb ernpbasis 
had been laid upon -^e utilising of the magnificent route for navigation on 
the east coast provided by the Barrier Beef, extending a thousand miles in 
length, and securing tran(juil waters and freedom from the annoyance and 
dangers of a sea-voyage. Government had been somewhat remiss in not 
establishing more actively a line of steam-communication by this route. Pro- 
gress, however, is being made. We have now steam all the way round along 
the south coast, and up as far as Port Denison. The next point would be 
EocMngham Bay, and then Cape York; and then they would see what a 
short distance it was from Cape York to Timor, with which the Dutch Govem- 
ipent, has a fortnightly steam-communication. The Dutch Government had 
just made a contract with an English Company for a line of steamers to 
traverse regularly the whole of the islands with which they have connexion in 

the F-. ■' Arcb'’--’-—. As these steamers would come withinashort distance 

of tl ■ ( . i!, it would be an r.rd -caudal to the English 

Government if they did not take the ■::Ktonding steam-com- 

munication up to that point. Pie al& '■ ■ Government might be 
induced to take some steps with a view ' « ' ■ s; of New Guinea. 

Oaptaiit Biohabds said, on his return from America, a short time since, »he 
had permission to come homo by way of Australia, on purpose to pass through 
the inner route, with the view of forming p opinion as to its r;r.'ici.;(;;abil:i,y lor 
navitration, and also respecting the formation of a settlemem. at (;aj.ic York. 
He passed through the route, and he considered it a very easy route, free from 
any difficulties in the way of navigation. The action of the Government in 
sending out an expedition a few months ago on purpose to establish a colpny at 
CaTMj York, and to maintain communication between it and Moreton Bay, was 
one of the most important things that had been undertaken for the last fifty 
years, Until that settlement was established the country to the north could 
not be opened, for there was no nearer outlet at present for the produce of the 
country than Moreton Bay and Port Denison. .jHe knew Mr. Scott very well ; 
he was a wealthy and an enterprising man, and a first-rate wool-grower. He 
met him at Brisbane ; and he also saw Sir George Bowen, and be might be 
allowed to say that too much credit could not be given to him for all that bo 
had done for the colony. - . . . 

The Pbesiuent asked if Captain Eichards was of opmion that the inner 
route was the preferable one. ' 

Oaptaih Eiohaeus said that he preferred the inner route himself. There was no 
doubt, as soon as there was a settlement at Cape York, that steam-communication 
would be established witli Moreton Bay. He thought it very probable, however, 
that mail-packets from SinOTinm! would take the outer route, and that the inuer 
route would he taken for the eastern coast navigation. The attempts made to 
colonize North Australia during the last twenty-five years had failed because 
of the want of communication with other parts of the world, but now every- 
thing was favourable in that respect, and he thought the present attempt was 
made in the right place. Teh years ago Brisbane was a village ; it- had now a 
population of 50,000 people. Port Denison had been established two or three 
years, and in five or six years it would perhaps be as populous as Brisbane. 
There was another point at Endeavour Biver favourable for a settlement ; and 
he believed in twenty years’ time the whole coast would be as thickly popur- 
lated UP to Cape York as it was at points lower down. It was Ms opinion, and 
he believed it had been proved, that it was in vain to attempt the colonixatiop; of 
a country until that great precursor of civihzation and commerce h^ been 
achieved, viz., the nautical survey of its shores. Twenty year^ a^O: this ifrn^ 
passage from Cape York to Moreton Bay was the moat intricate in the world ; 
now it was as easy to navigate as the English Channel. Silently hut steadily 
this great work had been pr^essing during tliese long years, .and it was ande- 
hiably one of the most gigantic and splendid undertakings ever carried out by 
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any nation. It had been aecomplidied by Captains Blackwood, Owen Stanley, 
and others, whose names in connexion with it would never be forgotten. He 
was glad to recognise among tliose present Commander Evans, one of the most 
able and eminent of those officers who had laboured in Torres Strait with the 
late lamented Captain Francis Price Blackwood. 

- The Peksidkht was sure they had listened with great attention to what had 
fallen from Captain Bichards. He believed with that officer that comparatively 
few persons were acquainted with the labours of the distinguished men engaged 
in the nautical survey of this coast. They were not unknown, however, to the 
j.... who would ever cherish the recollection of tlrese bold and 

: , by whose labours these coasts had been rendered navigable 
to all the nations of the earth- He was particularly fateful to Captain Bichards 
for having called attention to the feats of his predecessors, whioh had been 
admirably brought to a completion by Captain Bichards himself. 

Mil. J. CBAWEunn said he believed it to bo impossible to colonise tropical 
regions with the Anglo-Saxon race. They were toodiot for Europeans to 
inhabit and multiply in. Sir Chaides Hicnolson admitted that it would he 
necessary to got Chinese to do the labour. It would not be a European coloni^ 
tioD, where the majority of labourers were Chinese. There would he two dis- 
tinct races ; the Chinese would ho the helots, and we should be the masters. 
It was said the thermometer was never higher than 86°, hut they had not been 
told how low it fell. 

Sxn Chaeles Hicholson said it had been stated that the creeks were 
covered with ice at Table-laud, 

Me. Cbawfubd said that the Table-land was only 2000 feet high, consequently 
the Ml of the thermometer could never he more than 4° or 6°. Avith respect to 
thd question of sheep and wool, and cattle, ho must confess he was surprised 
to hear of the vast nooks that were being driv(:!i i;:,- jo He fiflecnlh degree of 
latitude. He ventured to say that at the fifteenili oogroo of lauunlc, even at 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, no great qn,iiii::iy of wool would ever -be 
produced. He admitted that the sheep would thrive there, get fat, and furnish a 
large carcase ; but why should it produce wool, which i t did not want ? The ex- 
pectation of forming a second Singapore at Cajic York seemed futile, for what 
produce were the steamers to get there? Capo York would only he of advan- 
taae as a port of call to British ships passing thrdu^ Torres Straits. With 
reference to establishing steam-coromunication with the Dutch possessions, 
why Timor, the nearest island, was 1000 miles distant. 

Oaetaht Evads said there was one point deserving of interest in connexion 
with the settlement at Cape York, and that was New Guinea. About 100 
miles from Cape York were tire mouths of a vast river, which he in vain 
endeavoured to. ascend with his ship owing to the shallowness of the water. 
The boats went up, and they found a large popi.ilatiou, and the country 
abounding in sago and palm, and magnificent forest-trees. The houses of the 
natives were 300 feet loug. Of this country, so near to Cape York, we know 
nothing, except that there was this river, whose mouths extended over 60 or 
100 miles of coast-line. The opening up of this coimtry, viewed in connexion 
with a settlement at Cape York, was a point that ought not to he lost 
sij^t of. 

Mft - Satodees thought the observations of Mr. Crawfurd as to the imprac- 
ticability of the noi'th coast as a place for settlement by European labourers 
on gbt to he taken into consideration. When Governor Bowen proposed to form a 
settlement at Cape York, were we to understand tliat he meant such a settlement 
as we had at Brisbane, where persons could take 40 oi’ 50 aci'e lots, and work them 
by their own labour?. He imagined that no such course would he practicable 
along the northern coast. Nobody ought to think of going to the northern 
coasAwho had not been well seasoned in the southern part of Australia. He 
pmtjeated against any proposal that would have tlie effect of sending out the 
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poorer class of persons, who would have to labour with, their own hands, to 
the northern part of Australia. He saw no bhjeotion tQ sending out capitalists, 
who had the means, if they did not like the country, io leave it. There was 
Eym'ple room for' the investment of capital in stock ; for we could not doubt the 
statement of Leichhardt that his cattle fattened along the road, sustained as it 
was by the evidence of squatters. He did not think Gape York would ever 
be a place of trade ; a ^-eat many ships might pass, but wsing ships did not 
make a trade. We had to look for the d.evelopment of the trade of Horthem 
Australia in those parts to which ships could penetrate the farthest into the 
mainland, whence to draw their exports ; and it was the bottom of the/(31qlf 
Of Carpentaria that would be the great scat of the export and import trade of 
North Australia. He believed the Liverpool Eiver was the place rhost worthy 
the attention of capitalists for settlement, to the north and west df ihe Gulf. 

Da. Kinkbl said Mr. Crawfurd had maintained that wool had never been 
grown in a tropical country, or in a countiy possessing the natural conditions 
of the north of Queensland. Ho thouglit Egypt was a country the temperature 
of which agreed very much with what we knew of North Queensland. Now, 
in Egypt not only had wool been grown, but wo wore able to prove tlmt the 
oldest woollen stuffs in existence had been manufactured in Egypt. The rugs 

'’V. "■■■.'• bones of a mummy in the British Museum — the king who 

: ■ ! . ; yramid — were of wool. Again, it was almost certain, from 

the paintings of the ancient Egyptians, that the covers of their horses wero 
woollen rugs. The existence of sheep in Egypt at a time previous to the 
invention of linen was proved by paintings found hy Lepsitis in the tombs of 
the officers of tlje Fourth .Dynasty, at least 2000 B.o. 

Mu. DuNCAit said the navigation of the inner route of the Great Barrier 
Eeef was of great importance to the mercantile marine. No doubt it wad 
available for steamers and men-of-wap. Last year he lost a fine ship in the 
outf 1 he had been listening attentively for information respect- 
ing : ■ ! 'i . of the inner passage for sailing-vessels. Of course, much 

would depend upon the prevailing direction of the winds, and he should like 
to have some information upon this point. 

OAPtrAiiT Eiohaeds said the inner passage was perfectly clear and navigably 
and the wind was fair for nine months in the year*. Charts and sailing'^ 
directions had been published, so w.-fh" mulcl be at a loss. 

' The I’eesidbnt, in closing the those who had been in 

the country really thought mat sheep could thrive up to nearly 18° of lati-* 
tude, apijronching to the southern end of the Gulf . of Cai’pentaria. He must 
do Mr. Saunders the justice to say that on former occasions he had sjkifcen of 
the southern part of the Gulf of Carpentaria as a good place of settlement for 
English colonists. Between that point and Cape York there was a great 
difference of temperature. That difference did not depend entirely upon latitude j 
for it was a matter of fe,ct that the cooling pre^rties of the vast plateaux of 
land near the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria did limit the heat to such an 
extent, that he had no doubt, from what he had heard from colonists who 
had sheep there, that wool might be grown and that Englishmen might livo 
in those regions ; but not at the extreme northern point to which they were 
now invited to go. Up to about 19° north latitude, he was sure there was 
room enough for all our extra population for many years to come. 

He took that occasion to express the deep regret of the Council and himself 
at the death of their excellent I'roasurer, Mr. Eobert Bididulph ; and stated' 
that, as it was absohircly lioco.^saiy for the transaction of the business of 
the Society that a .succe-ssc.T slionld be immediately appointed, they had, 
subject to the sanctiou of the Anniversary Meeting, appointed l^h-. Keginald T. 
Cooks, to fill the vacant post. 

The Meeting then adjourned* 
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Tenth Meehing^ Apr^ 25, 1864. 


SIR RODEEIOK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., Pbesident, in the ORair. 


Pebseotations.— “ jBTejiry /ettZa, JE'sg'. ; Dr. G’CaUaghan; Michard A. 
Jjong PhUMpSy Esg. 

Elections. — Charles S. AMen^ Esg,; Edward L, Betts, Esg. ; Lieut, 
L. M. Carmichael ; Major Henry Drew > Hugh F alcon&r , Esg.^ m.d,, f.e.s. ; 
Sir Richard 0. Glyn,Bart.; RobeH Carr Glyn, Esq,; Charles Harding, 
Esq,, B.E.s. / Wdson Lloyd, Esq. ; David L, Margarti Esq.; Thomas 
OgHvy, Esq , ; Le Chmdier Joaquim de Almeida Portugal ; H.S. Powell, 
Esq,, M.l>. ; Thmas M, Quiche, Esq . ; Arthur C. Ranyard, Esq. } P. M, 
Tait, Esq, 

Acqessions to XiiBEAEY. — A complot© set of Oastlenan’s Works, 15 
vols. folio and Sto. ; presented by 0. R. Markbam, Esq., B.B.O.S. 
OonUnnations of Transactions of varions Societies, &o. 


Accessions to Map-eoom. — ^New Zealand : Otago ; by J. T. Tbomp- 
Bon, Esq. (2 copies). Anstralia ; showing Stuart’s Route across the 
Continent; by E. Weller, Esq., F.E.G.S. McLeod’s Middlo-olass 
Atlas. 


Exhibitions. — Seat and Canopy of tbe Eling of Dabomey ; presented 
by Commodore A. P. E. Wilmot, c.b., African Station. 

The President called attention to the new large map of Afnca upon the 
wall, which had been prepared in the Map-room of the Society, under the super- 
intendence of Capt. 0. George, and which denotes all the recent discoveries m 
that region of the globe. He remarked the improvement on the former map, 
which is now worn out &om constant use. 'xxji.-i.ij.ii. 

In connexion with the first Paper to he read, the President stated that at the 
Opening' of tlio present s^sssion lie hftd called attention to a very touen^g f^d 
interesting letter from Mrs. Petberick, describing the very great difficulties that 
herself aud her husband had encountered in endeavouring to reach Gondofcoro, 
to establish that communication with Captains Speke and Grant which it Was 
the object of tho Society to accomplish. The present commumcation is the 
long-expected diary of Mr. Petherick himself. It is^ accompanied by a 
tration of the observations, astronomical and otherwise, made by himselt Md 
Dr. Murie, his travelling companion, and also by a detailed account of bis 
expenditm-e, and so forth, in the management of the expedition which was 
entrusted to him. 


Mn. Sdottiswoode then read the first Paper, which was entitled- 


1, Explorations in the Region of the Upper Nde, 

The Paper is Mr. Petherick’s Report to the Society of the course 
followed in carrying out the work undertaken by bim.* In order 
to place the matter in a clear light, the Council hare thought it 

* The geographical details of the land journey, with Mr, Petherick’s map, will 
be published in the 34th yolume of the * Journal.' 
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advisable to preface the leport by tbe following extracts from 
previous numbers of tbe Society’s Proceedings. 

8, Cork-street, June 19, 1860. 

My Loan, — ^In consequence of tbe refusal of Her Majesty’s Government to 
support tbe appbcation for pecuniary assistance made on my bebaJf by toe 
Eoyal Geograpbical Society, for tbe purpose of enabling me to meet Oaptams 
Speke and Grant witb an armed escort, and to fumisb tbem and tbeb p 0 ity 
witb provisions and toe means of transport down tbe blile, and tb^OounQU 
having liberally beaded a subscription witb lOOZ., to wbicb your Lordsbip l^s 
invitto tbe Fellows of tbe Society to add tbeir names, a few remarks upon toe 
following two subjects will not be out of place ^ a ^ 

1st. Tbe nature of tbe assistance I should propose to givo Captains bpoke 
and Grant to contribute to tbeir safe return down toe Hilo, and the expenses 

2nd.' Tbe probable expense of an independent Expedition from Kbartbm to 
follow up toe course of the Nile to its source, in combination witb tbe aid to 
Captains Speke and Grant, as stated above. * 

In order to afford too greatest possible assistance to too Expedition oi 
Captains Speke and Grant, I consider it necessary to place three well-pro- 
visioned boats, under an escort of twenty armed men, at the base of toe cataracts 
beyond Gondokoro, in tbe month of November, 1861. _ 

■Wito^ men, natives of Kbarttoi or tbe adjommg provinoes, I 

then would undCTtake personally to penetrate into tbe interior as &r as 
T,ako Xvaiizn, wii;n a vi<nv to effect a meeting with toe Expedition and assist 
it iiirongii ties liostilo iribiis between the Lake and tbe Nile, and return thence 

by the boats to Kbartom. ' „ ' t u 

Should I be unsuccessful in meeting with toe Expedition, I would toon 
endeavour to estabUsb beyond a doubt whether or no there was any connexion 
between toe Lake and toe Nile. 

If it should be considered desirable, and my means were sufficient, I would 
proceed along tbe western shore of tbe Lake to tbe extreme point of Oapt^ 
Speke’s late discovery, so as to connect, by a series of observations, North with 
South Africa ; after which, having met the Expedition or not, I should return 
to my boats at tbe cataracts and thence to Khartiim, 

I bebeve that, witb toe faoibties at my command in tbe shape of boats and 

arms, toe expense of such an expedition would amount to about 2000Z. 

In tbe event of so large a sum not being available, I would then propose to 
place two well-provisioned and anned boats, under tbe superintendence of one 
of my own men, on whose integrity I could confidently depend, to await toe 
arrival of the Expedition at toe above-named cataracts from November, 1861, 
until June, 1862, ■ ’ * .n . 

'T'hia precaution I consider most important to toe success of Captains 
Speke and Grant, and toe expense would be, on a moderate calculation, 
lOOOZ. 

Sixteen years’ experience on tbe Nile, and tbe brilli^t examples of illustrious 
countrymen, have created in me tbe desire and ambition, that by placing my 
experience at tbe service of the Eoyal Geographical Society, I may aspire to toe 
proud eminence of adding to British gloiy by assisting in toe .discovery of toe 
sources of toe Nila . - 

Single-handed, unfortunately, I have not toe means to achieve it, otoer 
important interests compelling me to devote my attention to regions I 
have bad toe honour to make known -to tbe Society ; but if so far in tbe 
enjoyment of tbe confidence of toe Eoyal Geographical Society and toe 
nation, as to obtain sufficient support, I feel that in me, wbicb wiU command 
success. . ’ 
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It strikes me forcibly that the most feasible method of accomplisbmg the 
object above state^, is to follow the stream. 

For this purpose I would siipply myself with a boat, either by taking out 
one in parts from this country, or by constnictinq one on the spot; the mate- 
rials for which, with the exception ol‘ tinjl-cr— iliiil: being abundant in the 
locality — I would take with me, as well as also artisans from Khartum. 

The men and materials I would endeavour to jdaoe above the cataracts early 
in 1861, so that in November of the same year, with the setting in of the north 
wind, I should be in a position to navigate the unknown Upper Nile ; and 
during the same season — I should hope tu arrive at its extreme navigable point, 
where it would be necessary, in order to keep up my communications, to 
establish a station, . 

During the rainy season, if the course of the stream continued from the 
south, the prevailing south wind would prevent farther navigation during tho 
inundation ; hut if it proceeded from the west or cast — which latter 1 think 
Xn’ohablc — it might offer no impediment to the sailing of my boat, and I might 
continue my explorations. 

Should tiie stream continue running from a northerly direction, the heavy 
rains would, I fear, prevent my following it by land until September or October, 
1862 ; and it would probably require the whole of llic ensuing dry season until 
February, 1863, to secure the ohjoci; of cho Fxped'iion, wbot!, God willing, tlio 
flood would bring me down the river to the cataracts of Gondokoro, and thence 
via Khartum, home to England. 

Such an expedition would involve boats on tho White Nile from Khartum 
to Gondokoro; one or ^-v'. a and a smaller one, on the 

Upper Nile above the c, < '-r ; and two establishments — 

one above the said catamets, and the other at the extreme navigable point 
of the stream, in order to keep up my communications for all necessary 
supplies. 

An undertaking to ensure the accomplishment of so glorious an object, if 
put before the nation under the influential and powerml patronage of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, would, I would fain hope, be eventually carried 
out; and when it is considered that the proposed expedition might be effected 
with the double object of independent discovery and of rendering tbe assist- 
ance to Captains Speke and Grant, by supplying them with provisions and 
transport on their way down the Nile without any increased expense, I believe 
that in consigning the proposition to the able hands of your Lordship, the 
mystery that for ages has attached itself to the sources of the Nile is doomed 
to give way before the powerful influence and unflinching enterprise of Great 
Britain. 

Haying placed my opinions before your Lordship, I have the honour to 
subscribe myself 

, Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 

John Pbtheeiok, F.R.G.s. 

TTie Might Hon. ' Lord AsTxbwrton, 

President (f the Moyal Oeograjghical Society, etc. 


Agremerd between Consul Petherich and the Royal Geographical Society j 
Feb. 4tth, im\, 

L " Consul Petherick undertakes, in consideration of tbe receipt oflOOOL 
towards the Expedition up the Nile, to place two well-armed boats, during 
November, 1861, at Gondokoro, with a siifScient stock of grain to ensure to 
Oaptaih Speke and his party the means of subsistence upon their arrival at 
that place.” * ' 
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2. “If Captain Speke stall not arrive in November, 1861, that Consul 
Petheriok shall proceed with an armed party southwards towards LakeNyanza 

to meet him.” , , , „ _ _ _ 

3. “ If Captain Speke shall arrive at Gondokoro before June, 1862, OonsiU 

Petheriok promises to assist Captain Speke in making any explorations which. 
Captain Speke may deem desirable.” ^ i 

4 . “ It being farther understood that in the event of Captain Speke not 
having arrived hy that time at Gondokoro, Consul Petheiick shall not be bound 
to remaiii^^ beyond June, 1862.” 


Instructions for Consul Petheriok’ s proposed PxpediUon up the White Mk 
in Aid of Captains SpeM and Grants P’eb. 8th, 1861. 

. The President and Council of the Royal Geographical Society having ascer- 
tained that the amount of subscriptions will not be sufficient to enable you to 
remain two years to the southward of Gondokoro, and thus to carry out your 
proposition in full, proceed now to give you instructions whereby the great 
object of their desire — tlie rendering assistance to the expedition under 
Captains Speke and Grant— can be best accomplished with the means at -their 
disposal. 

By leaving England in March, you will be enabled to reach Khartum in 
time to equip two boats with a supply of provisions sufficient for your own 
and Captain Speke’s party until July, 1862. With tbeso you will proceed to 
Gondokoro, where it is very desirable you should arrive early in the month of 
October ; that is to say, as soon as possible after the cessation of the rains. 
You will then, in the event of Captain Speke not having arrived, leave a trust- 
worthy person with a sufficient force in charge of the boats, the maintenance 
of these until June, 1 862, at Gondokoro, being of primary importance. 

■ The next object the Tresident and Coimcil have in view is, that you should 
proceed in the direction of Lake Nyanza, with a view of snocoining Captain 
Speke, and bringing him and his party in safety to the dopdt at Gondolcoro. 

The President and Council do not attempt to lay down iir;y limit to tiiis 
exploration, but, fully tmsting in your known zeal and energy, feel assured 
that you will do all in your power to effect the above-mentioned object, without 
serious risk to the lives ef the party under your command. 

Should the junction with Captain Speke he effected, which there is every 
reason to believe it will be, previous to June, 1862, you will oousult with him 
as to the best means of employing the period which will elapse before the 
change of the monsoon will peimit you to descend the Nile, in extending our 
knowledge of the adjoining region. 

In entrusting you with the sum which has been subscribed for this purpose, 
the President and Council, consideriug themselves accountable to the Sub- 
scriber for its proper expenditure, will require an accost of its^ disburse- 
ment. If circumstances should prevent your meeting with Captain Sx)eke|s 
expedition, they consider that you are entirely relieved from the re.sponsi- 
bility of remaining yourself or detaining the boats longer than June, ^62, at 
Gondokoro. 

The President and Council desire to impress upon you the necessity of 
obtaining as frequently as possible astronomical observations for the ascertain- 
ment of your geogra]ibical position, and that yon forward, as often as Oppor-' 
tunity offers, copies of your journal to the Secretary of this Society. , 

A list of instruments, together ivith instructions respecting their us^rauC 
notices of such phenomena as it is likely you will have an opporfei^te nff 
ohserviug, is herewith appended, to which also are added Manbals Oh ©mho- 
logy, Botany, and Zoology ; to each of which sciences, as well as Geology, you. 

roL. vin. M 
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mil lave an opporfcTOity of adding ranch new information. In addition to 
the ‘Hints for Travellers,’ published by this Society, particular instructions 
relative to the peculiar character of the great river you are about to explore 
have been prepared, and which, it is to be hoped, will assist yon in making 
observations which will throw much light on the geography of this region."^ 
The President and Council take this opportunity of expressing their adniira-< 
tion of the spirit of enterprise which has induced yon at great personal risk, 
and possibly considerable peouniaiy loss, to undertake the charge of this 
expedition ; and they hope, n-.-P" r-.-.v-p:-., yon may not onlv succeed 

in affording succour to the /.v :.' : .t a jieriod when it will be 

most in need of, it, but that you will succeed in opening a new field to the 
{fivilkiiug influences of commerce. 


- from Proceedings at Evening Meeting, February 26tli, 

1861 :--'^ ^ ", ’ 

Mb OoNsnii Pkthbbick said the President liad so well described the 
difficulties that lay in the way of Captain Speke’s progress from Lake Nyanza 
to the Kile that it was iinnecessary for him to acid more. It was only reserved 
for him to assure the Geographical Society that he w’ould do the utmost in his 
power to carry out their object of effecting a meeting with Captain Speke. 
Naturally, any Englishman situated as he would be in those regions, hearing 
of the coming of a countryman, would do his utmost to see him ; therefore he 
took no merit to himself for promising to do that. The circulars of the Koyal 
Geographical Society in connexion with his expedition pointed out that there, 
was a wish that be should proceed towards t^e sources of the Nile, provided 
Captain S^eke did not succeed in discovering* them. Por cariying out such 
an expeclition as that, the sum of 2000Z. would be required, as has been stated 
in the circular. However, little more than half of that sum had been sub- 
scribed, which would only suffice for caiiying out the first part of the project 
of .the Society, namely, that of meeting Captain Speke and supplying him 
with grain and other necessaries. In case he did not meet with the Captain 
at Gondokoro, he purposed, proceeding into the interior in order to bring about 
the ineeting. 


Jilx. Petherick’s Eeport is as follows : — 

Mt deab S.E Bomhiok, 

My last from Khartum, informing you of the*departure of two 
boats on the 15th November, 1861, under the direction of one of my 
agents, Ahd-el-Majid, with a statement of his instructions, and a 
bppy of a letter to Speke, in the happy event of a meeting, will, I 



_ *.IA^ of Instruments, JBooJcs, #e., supplied to Consul FetJi&rich hy the Sodehj, 

. Q-uintant, by Cary; Sextant, by Casclla; Telescope, with tripod stand, by 
Troughton and Simms ; Prismatic Compass, by Tronghton and Simms ; Artifioi^ 
Horizon, by Troughton and Simms; Mathematical Instruments, pocket-case, by 
Cary ; Boiling-water apparatus, complete, by Casella ; Chronometer, by Barraud 
and Lund ; Parallel Ruler, 12-inch, by Cary ; Protractor, ivory, 6-mch, by Cary. 

Raper’s Navigation ; Nautical Almanacs, 1861-2 ; Blank forms for computing, 
tix., 3 Field-books ; 2 Register 4 Days’ work; 3 Latitude by Merid, Alt. ; 2 Lati- 
tude, by Circum. M. Alt.; 2 Time, and 3 Pocket-books ; 29 Memoranda, &c. 
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On my return from England to Kharttoi I unfortunately learned 
fbat the majority, nay, I may say aU of the traders on the White Eiver, 
regarded the ivory trade a pretence to cover their slave-hunting 
propensities ; and the minority, veho still trafficked in ivory Tvith the 
natives, carried on their business, not as formerly hy legitimate bar- 
ter, but by robbing one tribe of cattle to pay anofrier for tusks of 
ivory, and their carriage through the country to their boats* d^e 
hathral result v«^as the necessity of larger armed escorts to proceed 
with any, degree of safety through the country, as Arabs— -and I 
regret to say the white man also — had become devoted enemies to 
tlie negro populations.. Those oiroumstanoes I refrained from citing 
prior to my departure from England, from motives which perhaps^ 
in the minds of some, might have created a suspicion that I wm 
raising difficulties from hearsay ; but the more so, from a desire-to 
prevent anxiety in those at home connected with the gallant tra- 
vellers whom I have undertaken to meet. 

Xou will redoUeot I had stated a much larger sum would be ro^ 
quired for the expedition I have entered on than that which I 
actually received. Her Majesty’s Government, contrary to expecta- 
tion, having declined its support, 2000/. were attempted to be raised 
by tbe members of the Eoyal Geographical Society. 

This enterprising spirit of the President, Yioe-Presidents, and 
members of the Society kindled so strong a desire in myself to sup- 
port their views by aE the experience, energy, and means in my 
power j and the. subscriptions falling short of the sum attempted to 
be raised, I accepted one-half of the sum proposed, well knowing it 
at the time far from sufficient to meet the expenses necessary for an 
effective push into the unknown interior. 

Owing to the oiroumstances cited, to realise funds for the provision 
of the elements necessaiy for a snbsinntial expedition— one tiiaJfc 
under the blessing of Providence should command suocess-—beefyme 
a duty, to acquit myself of which was the cause of my prolonged 
sojourn at KhartlXm. Eeady-money was scarce ; and to effect im- 
portant sales of goods in my possession, for cash, traders from the 
frontiers of Abyssinia, and ivory-merchants from Massdwa and the 
Hedjas, had to he waited for : thus vexatious delays were occasioned ; 
•and it was the end of Eebruary before I had realised sufficient to 
enable me to depart froinKhartlxm on the 20th of March, in support 
of the advance-party under Abd-^1-Majid» 

• In addition to the two boats sent forward on November IS, 
akother large boat was despatohed to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, to remove 
my men there located, tb the support of Abd-el-Majid at Gonde- 
“koro. Thus, uniting a‘ force of seVenty-five men, he would he able 

m2 
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to pTOceedto a fitation of mine, some six to eigM days’ jonxney^sona- 
west of that place ; and, in case of necessity, he could still fortheir 
increase his party from that establishment, in order to proceed south- 
wards in the direction of the Lake Nyanza. 

The difiBoulty of transport appeared to me the gj-eatest obstacle to 
overcome, as the traders, in Uen of beads, now pay their porters with 
a plundered cow or bullock each : it was clear beasts of burden 
became a necessity, and consequently forty donkeys were pur- 
chased. To convey them, two boats had to be procured; thus my 
personal expedition was augmented to four boats. ^ 

The Kathleen, a new boat, fitted up for the occasion at Gairo, had 
experienced such delays in surmounting the cataracts of ^^adi 
Haifa and Longola, that in default of its arrival I was consti-ained 
to the use of a favourite old boat, re-named the Lady of the Nile, for 
Mrs. Petherick, myself, and the lad Foxcroft, who had accompanied 
me from England as insect collector. The next boat was occupied 
by two medical gentlemen and an elephant-hunter, a young Lom- 
bard, from Pisa, Carlo Evangelista, engaged at Kbartfim. Hr; 
Murie left England subsequent to us, as Photographer and Secre- 
tary and joined at Korosko. Dr. Brownell, of the United States, 
volunteered at Khartum to accompany the expedition as Botanist. 
In addition, the boat contained merchandise, and on the deck fifteen 
donkeys. The third boat, independent of the hold- full of gram and 
goods, carried a couple of saddle-horses on the deck ; and the fourth 
contained also large quantities of provisions and twenty-five 
donkeys. 

Thus in, the afternoon of the 20th March, 1862, with the good 
wishes of the G-ovemor, who, instructed by H.H. the Viceroy, had 
rendered me several services, and an incessant discharge of firearms, 
intermingled with hearty shouts for a happy return, from a crowd 
collected on the shore, we sailed down the Blue Nile. At sunset 
we had turned the point, and made fast, in sight of Khartfim, to wait 
the arrival of sundiy truants. 

In the event of the necessity of a boat, to navigate some unknown 
water, of larger dimensions than any portable gutta-percha punt, I 
brought a quantity of nails, and the carpenters to build one were 
supplied by the Egyptian Government. Waiting for these men 
detained us until March 22nd, 

The consorts had preceded ; and the Lady of the Nile, under three 
large lateens, followed at a spanking pace. It was late in the season, 
and, the duration of the north winds being uncertain, the captains 
had augmented their sails to imprudent dimensions, so that prior to 
our quitting Egyptian territory all, more or less, came to grief. 
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triie Lady of the Nile weathered it best : two boats Kad their spars 
shattered and sails tom ; but the doctors’ boat fared the worst, as, 
bowling along, we passed them in tow, with mast and rigging over 
the side. But fortunately a temporary boat-building station beyond 
Aleis, called Sellet Donagla, was only some 15 3 Diiles a-head, and 
leaving the roughly-handled boats to follow as best they might, tlie 
Jjidy of the ATife Continued her course before a stiff north-east breeze, 
tin order to ^prepare for the crippled craft. The arsenal was reached 
alt ® i-fM., March 23rd. 

Four days were occupied in mending spars, changing others out 
of laid -up boats, putting in a new mast, and reconstructing the doc- 
tors’ cabin, which, smashed by the falling yard, frightened, but 
happily did not injure, its occupants. 

At sunrise, March 28th, the boats again sailed, and everything 
went on prosperously until March 30th, when, to our groat sorrow, 
the winds began to fail : towing along the banks was now resorted 
to. On 31st March we reached Hellet Kaka, formerly the pripcipal 
Shillook settlement, but now deserted. A notorious slave-hunter^ 
Fafci- Mahomed Hheir, assisted by numerous horscJnen of the 
Bagara tribes, and numfeers <4 armed freebooters, in boats from 
Khartum, had spread ruin and devastation far and wide: the here- 
tofore friendly Shillooks that have escaped massacre and slavery 
are now houseless, driven to the hush for safety^ 

On the 4th of April the first intelligence &om Q-ondokoro wag 
reported to us by tbe rais or captain of a trading boat. My agent, 
Abd-el-Majid, had opened a new country ; hut there were no tidings 
of Captains Spoke and Grant. On the 8th of April we passed the 
tSobat, which we found greatly swollen. We passed the Giraffe; 
and on the 13th I obtained tbe first interview withihe aborigines, 
who hitherto at the sight of our boats had fled. 

April lUhr — ^Entered the Nouaer district, and on tlie 17th arrived 
at the confluence of the Bahr-el-GhazaL Thus iEar, although impeded 
by the great height of vegetation, we had been able to tow along 
the banks j but now uninterrupted marsh extended on either side to 
the horizon. Our small boat and a canoe now became invaluable, 
as, with their aid, lines were sent out to he made fast to the reeds, 
aud'roTind robins towed home. Thus we managed to make good 
some six or seven miles a day. Mosquitoes became intolerable. 

April 2Qth, — Frequent heavy showers had fallen, and interfered 
with our progress. A boat Aom. Gondokoro conveyed tidings that 
©ur exploxing party were still in the interior. They did not know 
their whereabouts ; neither had any tidings been heard of Captains 
Bpeke and Grant, 


m 


s. 
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May 2rt3,— A heavy storm, acoompaixied witli fearful thunder and 
lightning, ending in a gale, carried away spars, and more or less 
crippled each of our boats. Befitted hastily, and in time to profit 
hy the fag-end of the hurricane, now manageable, and made good 
the equivalent of some half-a-dozen days’ towing. 

May 6th . — ^Made the Nouaer settlement of Alitlb. Our carpenters 
were set to repair our broken spars on real terra firma, an object we 
had long lost sight of. The cargoes of both boats were landed to 
dry ; and the destruction of property from constant wet was found 
to be considerable. The doctors with their consort w:ete astern, 
and &ot visible ; and wO proceeded to catilk out consort.- 

young Maltose with two boats arrived from Gondo- 
koro ; his establishment he stated to bo some ten days' jonrney 
south of that place, and east of the Nile ; hut he could convey no 
tidings of the Speke expedition. The doctors and their Companion 
boat arrived ; and, both requiring caulking and various repairs, I 
was fortunate in the possession of men equal to the emergency. N o 
end of damaged goods was brought to light from the cargoes ; and 
both doctors were laid up with fevers. From the leaves of the Delaeh 
ptilna, a species of Borassus, our boatmen occupied themselves in 
making towing-lines. 

.. May 16th. — In company with the boat containiiig our horses we 
left our moorings, towing against a southerly wind ; and on the 19th 
of May met Ahd-el-Majid and his three boats returning from Gondo- 
koro, which place he had left eight days ago. In. reply to my ex- 
pression of surprise at meeting him, he said everythiug in his power 
had been done to meet Captain Speke, The expedition from' my 
Station, owing to his (Ahd-el-Majid's) illness, had been entrusted to 
‘Mussaad, the agent in charge, and had made good seventeen marches 
southwards, to a place called Wanja, in Kakoa. But owing to tihe 
troubled state of the country, and deficiency of the most ordinary 
kind of food, Mussaad and his party, after four days' subsistence on 
roots and bulbs, were obliged to return No tidings had been 
'gleaned of the Speke expedition ; hut he had learned the existence 
of U® extensive sheet of water, stretching westwards, distant about 
four days’ march farther south ; hut whether lake or river he was 
•unablo to ascertain. 

May %0th . — The canoe sent on from tlie heats in the rear brought 
us the painful intelligence of Dr, Brownell's death. In order to 
ensure to his remains as decent an interment as possible, we eon*- 
tinned to a locality, reported by Abd-el-Majid not far distant, where 
a spqt of- dry land wonld answer the purpose. On the 21st poor 
Brownell was laid in the centre of one of a few prominent dry- spotst, 
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formed and deserted by white mats, wkicb being above the level of 
tbe marsb promised to retain tlie deeply-regretted remains of our 
companion unpolluted and proteoted from external injury. I read 
fb;6 Service, and a volley of musketry fired over the brave fellow’s 
grave teiminated the mournful ceremony* A, femfril storm and 
heavy rain contributed to aggravate pur discomfort. 

On the Bth of May another most unpleasant oiroumstance, but of 
a different nature, transpired in the discovery of eighteen slaves in 
Abd-el-Majid’s boat; and, after having proved the latter as the 
papturer aod owner, I handcuffed him myself, and ordered him to 
be consigned to tbe Governor of hliarttlm, to whom I addressed the 
proofs of his guilt. The children and girls, fortunately rescued 
from slavery, X consigned to another boat, to retom with, us to 
Gondokoro and their homes. 

. May 25^/i.— Miissaad and twenty-fivo men vrere removed from the 
homeward-hoimd boats to our own, and, after au exolmuge of a boat 
for a larger daliabyeh.-— one that had performed tlie service of con- 
ducting my men from the Bahr-el-Ghazal to Gondpkoro — 1 consi^ed 
it to Dr. Murie, and we followed our various destinations : 
the Lady of the Nile and three boats up-stream ; one heat to Khartum, 
with. Abd-el-Majid, a prisoner;; another to the Dabr-el-Ghazal ; and 
JBayooda to my station on tlip Sobat. 

June ^ih . — A severe hurricane caused the dragging of our anoliors 
and sent us on tbe reeds, froni which, without damage, we got off 
and continued towing. The weather cold and showery. . 

June 1 Itk — ^Aftor days of dead towing and frequent heavy showers 
tl^e collection of lowering clouds astern boded a favourable breeze, 
and no sooner had the storm burst than our sails were sprea^, 
GaUan-t was the behaviour of each boat, and, blowing harder, on? 
yrard we raced,' when, crash! Surkatti’s yard gave way; and, 
letting go the sheets, the huge sails flapped and roared abo'?© the 
storm. Half-a-dozen of our men were tossing in the small boat to 
^6 assistance of our disabled consort, and all hands hauling home 
pur rebelHons sheets, we again resumed our course. 

June 1301 , — ^A bad leak half-filled the J^ady, and we all felt the 
old boat could not much longer resist the rough treatment of heavy 
gales. On the 14th of June we had another storm, and, carrying on 
Until our sails were rent, we scudded under bare poles. 

June ISiL'—diY© had now reached Gaba Shambyl; the right Kile 
bank entirely inundated,, but the left, to which we made to 
repair damages, presented a fine plain, skirted with thick and noble 
forest. Our small boat Tye sont down stream to meet and assist the 
Rotor’s boat in towing, it being desirable the boats should lay up 
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togetlier for iihe niglit, as the negro tomtoms on shore denoted the 
aborigines on the alert, and they might perhaps attempt an assault at 
night. Herds of antelopes were in sight, and I succeeded in stalking 
and bagging one and severely wounding another, when nightfall 
put an end to tracking it. 

June 16th . — ^Donkeys and horses were put on shore, and an. 
exhilarating ride proved the latter to have suffered nothing by 
confinement. We soon found my antelope of the last evening. 
Quantities of vultures hovered over it, and the greater part of the 
carcase had been devoured by lions, the tracks of which 'were 
evident. Many of our men were ailing, and ono of the shipwrights 
died ; the poor fellow was buried under a large tree. 

Jnm nth . — ^At 6 p.m. we arrived at Mr. Binder’s station, formerly 
De Malzac’s. During a long ride in search of material for cordage 
I shot a large male baboon, and his skin was preserved by thf 
dootor and assistant. 

JuM 19i7i. — Heavy rains deluged our grain; and wo spread it 
out to dry. But for tarpaulins, another storm at noon would have 
upijpne our handiwork. 

June 20th . — ^Repeated showers and storms, and blowing from the 
liputh we were wiudbound until the next day, when, with Surkatti 
and horses in tow, we struggled onwards ; our men, nothing 
djauhted, carolled home the lines with lighter hearts than oiiJf 
drenched position could justify. On June 22nd there was more 
heavy rain. 

June 23rd. — ^At dawn two canoes from Ponoet’s station at Ahu 
Kuka came alongside to inquire who we were. They had paddled 
mght hours down stream, — a distance that it might take us a week 
to perform. At 9 a.m. they returned to bring us some cordage, as 
ours was perfectly rotten and breaking bonrly. 

July 2nd . — ^Arrived at Abu Kuka, or Lolnun, and the elder Poncet 
gave us as hearty a welcome as the swamp he inhabited could 
afford. He had sent us his only towing-line, and the country 
affording no palm-trees no raw material was procurable. Under 
tbese circumstances to quit the boats and proceed by land was the 
only alternative j and Jickwi, the Kytch chief, promising porters 
with alacrity, 1 at once decided to proceed vid the Ali0.h to Gondo- 
koro, or my station, as circumstances might dictate. 

JiJy Uh. — ^The doctor’s boats and consort joined, and the donkeys 
were sent on to Ad6r, some 12 miles’ distance westward, where 
Poncet possessed a hunting-station. The chief Jickwi had promised 
porters to conduct us to the Ali^b from Ad6r; but, on eliciting 
particulars, I found the payment tvas expected to consist of a cow 
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for eaoli porter. Ilie necetealy cattle were to "be obtained by a 
razzia on my part against the Ali^b, witb whom iiie Kytch were at 
fend. The proposal was declined, and tbe npsbot of a long conrer- 
s&tion with Poncet and a palaver with Jiokwi was, tbat I mnst 
proceed to tbe Eobl, some fifteen days’ journey dne west. At Idiat 
place I conid obtain pOrtets fot copper bracelets, and thenoe any 
desired number of negroes for tbe same commodity or beads, to my 
station, presumed due south. Ponoet’s principal station was at the 
Eobl ; therefore, his statements seeming reliable, I decided to adopt 
the rente, although a terrible roundabout way to Gondokoro. On 
the 8th of July a party of negroes were despatched with loads to 
Ad6r. 

Julp 11th. — Got out my gutta-percha punt, and, to the agree- 
able surprise of our men. and some wondering negroes, I rowed 
Mrs. Petherick across the Nile. 

July 17th . — Several heavy storms had considerably damaged our 
stores, and quantities wore thrown overboard. 

July 18tA. — ^Bright morning; thunderstorm and clronohing rain at 
noon. At 3 r.M. sent off another lot of forty-five porters. 

To Sui'katti, under orders for Gondokoro to await us and support 
Captains Speke and Grant in case of their arrival, was given the 
dispensable cordage from the standing rigging of three 'boat^, 
(which were to return down river) to servo for towing-lines to 
oondnot him to the Shyr. At that place raw material was known 
to erist sufficient for the manufacture of any amount of cordage he 
might require for his necessities till he reached Gondokoro. 

Preparations were completed by July 26th, and his boat laden 
deep with stores, the liberated children, and a guard of twelve 
men, Snrkatti; with the good wishes of aH, spread his sails to a 
favouring breeze. 

July 27th . — Jiokwi and the porters became exacting, and, in lilb 
of a pair of copper ear-rings or a bracelet, a cow for each porter was 
insisted on. “If I was to rob any one, I would sack his house and 
village for breach of contract; and I could forego the goods already 
forwarded to Addr, if unable % proceed thither in person,” The 
argument was conclusive, and in the afternoon Mussaad, with an 
escort, accompanied a party of laden porters to Ad6r. 

Khartum, Dec. 20, 1863. 

The above and my accounts — ^the latter drawn up by Dr. Muriel 
kept in a tin box, and placed for greater security in one of the huts, 
adopted as a storehouse — ^unfortunately, by mistake, was taken by 
Mussaad to the Ad6r. 

The boats were reduced to the smallest possible allowance of 
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grain for their return voyage to Khartum, and it was heyond my 
power to detain them in order to await our arrival at Ad6r and iiie 
return of the documents. Therefore, owing to prolonged and 
tedious illness, terminating with Guinea worm in the right foot, 
I am now only enabled at intervals of short durations of strength, 
by the exertion of all my efforts and the sacrifice of official and 
other oorrespondhnce, to continue my Beport. 

To proceed with my Journal. 1 was occupied on the 29th July 
with final preparations for the return of the boate and our journey 
inland, ^erything was prepared for^leaving by tire next day. 
Meaam were taken to provide a reinforoemofit of men and addif 
tdofial Stores, with the despatoh of the boats from Khartum to Gem 
dokoro, as early as possible in the approaching season. 

July 31st. — ^The negroes having disappointed us, we sot out alone 
at noon with a small party only of our men, who by this tame had 
become familiar with the route. The Doctor and B’oxoroft W'ere 
left to bring up the last loads, for wliich we hoped to send the 
required porters from Ad6r. The boats also were about to leave 
their moorings for Khartfim, and with heavy hearts their crews 
took a,nxiou8 leave of us, 

“We proceeded on horseback tlirough slush and marsh, and over 
water in our punt. We passed the night in a kraal. The grea,tei’ 
part of the cattle lay in water, and to all intents and purposes, like 
their masters, they had become amphibious. 

August Ist . — A continuation of marsh to the precincts of Ador, 
where we found our tents pitched outside the station. Jiokwi and 
puf' ae^ve agent, failing to prooxire porters at any prioe short of cattle 
to be stolen from the Alidb., had, to lose no titue, at quadrupled rate 
pf copper bracelets, hired twenty negroes to proceed with sixteen 
laden donkeys, supported by an escort of twenty-seven men, under 
a# old hand, to the Kohl, some sixteen days’ march due weirt. Brom 
this date pur Pay-hook was regular^ kept; and as I forward it 
for your inspection, I need now but touch upon the principal 
eyents of our journey, which therein may not be sufficiently 
explained. * 

. Aug. 11th . — ^Notwithstanding the endeavours of Deradan, chief 
the village, Jick^’s brother, we could not obtain sufficient porters 
for even, the most indispensable of our requirements. Therefore, 
on the ' 15th of August, we were constrained to leave 160 loads 
behind. Left Ad6r with forty porters, eighteen laden donkeys, six 
trained bullocks, and several head of cattle, purchased at 155 . a-head* 
^r our requirements on the road. 

19i{A.— At3 p.ar. we arrived at some fishermen’s huts, forming 
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aliamlet, mlled Jemeed, on iJie of an appai'ently boundless 
lagoon, called Faragan, oondpoting to tih© river Hangan; supplied 
by streams from the south, and discharging iteelf into the Kile at the 
northern extremity of Gaha ShambyJ, m the , territory of jFouaer. 
The lagoon divides the Kytoh on the ea^t from the Atwat and 
Eohl on the west. After the rains the waters subside into two or 
three ohanneH and the land affords coarse hut abundant pasturage. 

Av^. 22nd . — The fishermen of the hamlet, who yesterday had con- 
tracted for thirty canoes to ferry us across the lagoon, during the 
night have decamped with bag, baggage, and canoes. 

Aug. 2Uh , — At 7-25 p.m. saw a comet, and ^observed distances — 
from Bonotnasch, in Ursa Major, 10° 3' ; Ras Alhague, in Ophiuohi, 
80° 63' ; and Alphota, in Coronso Borealis, 26° 44', 

Aug. 28 'A. — The negroes of the adjoining village of Neot harr 
bouring the fishermen, and refusing to barter grain or food of any 
description, we were obliged to occupy the village, and, in the 
event.of a protracted refusal to ferry us over, were determined to 
sul'siist on their ripening grain until the drying up of the lagopp-, 
The huts, at considerable distances from each other, were being 
abandoned, and the high com dividing tfiem was resorted to by 
the negroes, to all appearance bent on attacking us. Flanking our 
porters, w© marched to about the centre of tlie village without 
opposition ; and, taking possession of a deserted set of huts in an 
enclosure fot the deposit of our traps, our tent was pitched outside, 
High stages, used by the negroes as look-outs, were occupied by 
our sentinels. After a short palaver with a few of the natives, 
and a repetition of our req^uirements and intentions, canoes were 
promised on the following day. 

A heavy shower of rain followed; and when about to cease, in 
lieu of the expected fishermen, we were astonished by fiights of 
arrows, discharged by the negroes in tlie belief, as we afterwards 
discovered, that the rain wonld prevent the discharge of our fire- 
arms. Several shots from oux wary men told a different tale ; and 
hurrying, rihe in hand, to a stage to show them the effect of our 
arms, and daunt them at the least possible expense of Rfe, at 300 
yards I picked off a leader backed by a strong party. 

The man was no sooner down than his men relieved him of his 
how and arraws, and fled. Our attendant, Eiuga, true to Nyam 
Ryatn habits, administered the coup de grace in the head. I was sorry 
for it, and would have preferred having him a prisoner. His wife 
and son, a boy, fell into our hands. Four or five others had fallen; 
.and, finding their hows and arrows took no effect, the affair tei> 
rp-mated, . 
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Aug. 2Qth. — Three negroes presented themselv'es, and, peace was 
offered and accepted. To ratify it, the next day, a white hullook 
was slanghtered, and ourselves, but parMeularly the t<mtj were 
elaborately sprinkled with water, B^shermen and canoes were 
pironaised to convey us on our way. 

Aug. 31s^. — A heavy storm, and abundance of rain ; our tent ivais 
inundated ; negroes did not show themselves. 

S^tmber 3rd. — ^Seventeen canoes in waiting, we returned to our 
old quarters at Jemeed. At noon the canoes were laden, and sent 
on to a deserted kraal farther south, to which we followed in otrr 
punt bn the next day. We had scarcely time to pitch our tent 
’When, a heavy storm inundated our baggage. 

Sept 5th . — The canoes, with a guard of ten men, heavily' laden 
with the greatest part of our stores, at 9 a.m. left to cross the 
lagoon, and return for the remainder. 

Sept 6th . — Some firing heard in the direction of JemCed was 
inexplicable ; and, at 7 a.m., twenty-one of our men, with forty 
porters, on their way back from the Kohl, came marching gaily up 
with colours flying. They had successfully crossed the lagoon the 
day previous ; had seen nothing of our party of ten men and bag- 
gage ; and, ignorant of our presence, had dismissed their canoes. 
They were on their way back to Adbr to fetch some of the remain- 
ing stores. 

At 10 A.M;. two shots were faintly heard across the lagoon, and 
we fancied they might proceed from our men, perhaps returning 
with the canoes. The day passed without intelligence of them, and 
suspicions were entertained that all was not right. 

The return men from the Eohl, on their upward joitrney, had 
been deserted by the fisheimen after having ferried over their goods 
only ; and the greater part of the men, at the risk of their lives, 
had to swim and wade .alternately dui ing an entire day to cross the 
water. Their porters, with the sole exception of the chief, Jickwi, 
took advantage of their opportunity and deserted. Keduced to 
thbir donkeys, they were obliged to advance short stages, and 
return for the remaining loads ; thus they accomplished a weary 
journey to the Eohl, compelled to traverse the same groimd twice 
over. 

Sept 7th. — Despatched,, at 8 a.m., seven men and an interpreter — 
Oheir AUah^ — ^in the punt across the lagoon to look out for the 
advance party j proceed with them to Atwat, and endeavour to 
procure canoes. 

At 5 P.M. five canoes were announced ; they turned out to be our 
own men, who had left us with the seventeen canoes laden with 
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goods OB the Stibi. They had evidently heen roughly handled — = 
vouched for by bruised faces, out heads, and swollen arms. The 
negroes had, in fact; betrayed them by upsetting, at a given signal, 
the canoes. The unfortunate men, struggling in deep water, were 
mercilessly clubbed on their heads, faces, and arms, held up to 
protect themselves ; and two of the party sank to rise no more. 
The loss of goods was sad and irreparable, comprising photographic 
lens and chemicals, arsenical soap, and flaying-instrnments ; the 
whole of oun, stock of beads, four elephant-rifles and muskets, a pair 
of tusks, trophies of Carlo ; the doctor’s, Foxcroft’s, Carlo’s, and 
the entire of the men’s clothing, with other things too numerous to 
mention. 

Fortunately two or three of the men retained their guns, and, 
notwithstanding the immoi'sion, they did not fail them ; and, killing 
as many negroes, the savages made off, leaving five canoes, bottom 
up, by means of which they returned to us. To add to our mis- 
fortunes, Mrs. Petherick was suffering from fever, myself with 
lumbago, and our men, of whom many were invalids, were strait- 
ened for provisions. 

S^t. Qth . — ^Embarked eight mcBj with the few Stores we had left, 
in the captured canoeSj and, at o r.M., after a hai-d day’s work, tliey 
returned, having landed the goods in a deserted kraal, and consigned 
them to Ahd-el-Cheir and his party, who had yesterday crossed in 
the punt. 

9th . — Sent our porters, under an escort, across the water ,; 
and, as Mrs. Petherick v^as too ill to move, gave orders for them to 
proceed with the baggage to the Eohl, and to return as soon as 
possible for ns. In the m.ean time I retained the men and poiters 
thence, who had joined, on their way for more goods from Ad6r. 

Sept. 10th . — The canoes having returned, sent Medina, an ol4 
servant, with a reinforcement, to join the men on ihe o&er side, 
and proceed with them to the Eohl, fearing lest a sm^ force might 
oome to grief. 

Sept, 12th. — Eetuming from a moining ride, with some guinea- 
fowl, I Was astounded to learn that our trusted agent, Mussaad, had 
been shot at, and killed instantly, by a youth of Moorish descent, in 
a quarrel. The lad was sitting some 50 yards off, in the expecta- 
tion of a siinilar fate ; hut I handcuffed hfrn instead. 

Sept- Mrs. Petherick, feeling herself equal to the tash# 

althongh very wealc, begged to leave tlie unwholesome spot; and^ 
accordingly, we emhafked our remaining baggage in the canoes, 
and, with astronomical instruments and our firearms, we entered 
the punt. Crossing Ihe Hangan, we bad navigated a narrow channel, 
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in the reeds, about a mile, and got. into a toong current joldii^ 
the central channel. Their united streams, oalled Ameen, dewed 
north, and formed a stream about 30 yards wide and 16 to 18 feet 
deep. We then passed into shallow water, from 1 to 8 feet 
deep, amongst high grass and reeds, with occasional open ^apes of 
Clearwater. 

The dense wood seen on the horizon from our camp on the Hangan 
Was now hut a short distince froto ns, and it also was inundated. 
Ant-hills became conspicuons, and we disembarked on one, whence 
our effects were carried by the porters to a deserted kraal, oalled 
Abael, and the canoes returned for the doctor and the rear. Thus 
the Lagoon was virtually passed ; hut although we were now on a 
spot of dry ground, the entire country as far as the eye could rcnoh 
was inundated. 

Hence through the Atwat territory we waded full three-fourths 
of the way to the Eohl, and at noon, Sept. 22nd, we reached the 
long-talked of Ponoet station, near the village of Adael. The station 
consisted of an extensive stockade : the outer one was allotted to the 
cattle, and in the inner one, containing some seventy huts, we were 
allotted three thereof for our accommodation. 

Sept. 2Qth to 2%th . — The ways and means for further progress 
having been proposed, and my plans frastrated as much as possible 
by the agent of the station, to whom I had delivered a letter con- 
cerning us from his employer, my presentiments, gleaned in route 
from the men, at length were beyond a doubt confirmed, that 
without cattle I could not move. 

What the intentions of Ponoet and his agent at Ad6r were, to mis- 
lead me by representing the Eohl as a bead-trafiSoking communitj’', 
I could not imagine, as even the ordinary articles of consumption, 
such as moderate quantities of grain, honey, and tobacco, conld only 
be obtained in exchange for a cow or calf. Had I chosen to rob 
cattle in order to pay the porters, I conld have done so at the Addr, 
and avoided all the inconveniences and heavy losses that had. befallen 
irs by following this impracticable and circuitous route. "What was 
to be done ? Indebted to the amount of some sixty head of cattle 
for the hire of the porters who had accompanied our men, whom we 
toot on the Lagoon, the agent, for an equivalent of goods or money, 
could or would not supply me with any more cattle. Neither would 
the negroes of the adjoining village dispose of any of their cattle for 
any consideration in our power to give them. The men’s demtands 
for cattle to purchase their different requirements, put off from day 
to day, rendered them froublesonie and turbulent. They told me 
we could neither return nor proceed, and they wonld consent no 
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longer to privations, wHlst in possession of the means to obtain: 
them, and, with or without my consent, they were prepared to join 
Poncet’s men in a razzia. 

The storm I had long foreseen brewing now burst, and, as matters 
would be only aggravated by a refusal, I gave my reluctant consent. 
Our reflections, as may be supposed, were none of the pleasantest. 
In lieu of the introduction of more valuable and civilising merohau- 
dise, such as cutlery, or cloth for wearing apparel, as articles of 
barter, of which the negroes are very fond— when the value of glass 
beads and copper ornaments began to decline and to lose their charm 
— the traders disgraced themselves by descending to the level of the 
savages, and imitated them, on a larger scale, in their attempts to 
enrich themselves by the plunder and dostruotion of tribe after 
tribe. From this to slave-stealing, and tho pursuit of the traffic, was 
but a stop, which, according to my experience, all tbe traders havo 
leained, mor6*or less, to indulge in. With the produce they pay 
their men, and realise such profits, that to many, I believe, the ivoiy 
trade is but of secondary consideration. 

Oct. 22Ed. — A commotion in the village. Some cattle have b#®a 
stolen by the natives from tbe Atwat, and traced to Adael; seyeM 
women and children have beeh seized in the corn-fields, to be 
retained as hostages for the stolen cattle. 

Oct. tOth . — Our marauders returned, and after the deduction of 
one-third for the men, as I was informed was usual, we possessed 
sufficient cattle for all of our requirements. The only casualty was 
Idle loss of one man, in an elephant hunt. 

November lUh. — ^At length the arrangements had been completed, 
and with one hundred porters for ourselves and fifty for a detach- 
ment of Poncet’s men, we left tho station to proceed due soutlL 
Poncet’s agent and fifty of his men accompanied us to bring back 
the negroes to their homes, as, if left to themselves, they would rist 
heiug extermiuated by the tribes. 

Nov. IWh . — Crossing a sheet of water, w‘e suffered some inconve- 
nienoe by the desertion of a number of our porters, and the loss of 
some loads, which, thrown into the high grass or wafer, could not 
he recovered. 

PassHg subsequently through the Bjour territory, and entering 
that of More on the 30th November, we made Neangara, the village 
of a chief of that name, who mled over a district called Moro MorO^ 
kodo. The country traversed gained in elevation, and we were now 
enjoying the prospect of several hills. The Bohl porters, as also 
Poncet’s agent, would proceed no farther ; and as the aborigines 
would not carry loads, we were obliged to wait here until porter^ 
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could be obtained from my station, situated at sonie eigbt or ten 
days’ journey farther south. 

December 2nc?.— One-half of our inen left for the required porters. 
Illness prevailed to a great extent amongst us, and, in partaoular, 
my dauntless wife and myself were great sufferers. N eangara and 
the natives were well behaved, and paid us great attention: marry 
of our men were known to them by name, having been here on former 
trading expeditions from the station. 

Dec, 16iA.~Our agent Awat arrived from the station with a 
nuniei'ous escort, and brought us upwards of one hundred porters ; 
but I was too ill to think of moving for some time to come. 

Dec, IQth. — Awat, having some months previously loft merohan* 
disc for barter with several Nyangt Nyam chiefs, about four days’ 
journey westwards, proceeded with some hunters, thirty men* 
and all the porters to Makraka, a Nyam Nyam distriot. Provisions 
there were abundant, whilst Neangara could with difficulty supply 
us with a sufficiency. 

Jmmvy l2tTi, 1863.— Awat and his men, with about 10 owt. of 
tuslcs, opportunely arriving, were gladly welcomed. 

Jan. nth. — Arrangements being complete, and we convalescent, 
left Neangara, and, travelling through an undulating and prettily- 
wooded countiy, occasionally intersected by brooks, we crossed in 
our punt a considerable and highly picturesque river, called Ayee. 
Its course was 10° (azimuth compass), and its breadth about 100 
yards. The depth varied from knee to waist, and it was reported 
to contribute its waters to the Hangan, of which lagoon I believo ’ 
it to be perhaps the principal feeder. 

Jm. 25tA. — ^After crossing another pretty stream, the Bibio, wo 
arrived at my station, situated near the junction of the Bibio and 
the Ayee, formerly known by the name of Neambara, but really 
situated, not in that distriot, but near the village of Wayo, in the 
More territorj^. Our donkeys, originally forty, had now dwindled 
to fifteen, and I lost my horse. 

February \2th . — Having waited for a change of porters, we pro- 
ceeded easterly, vid the Neamhara, through a romantic group of 
hills, compared b}'- our doctor to the Trosaohs, the drainage of 
wianh, the river Queeny, flowed north, and emptied its watirs also, 
it was said, into the lagoon of Hangan. 

Feb. -A vast plain, inhabited by the Bari, was reached, 

sixty men, a reinforcement from Khartum, were met, who with four 
boats had arrived at Grondokoro. The men were bent upon searching 
for us, and conveyed the. unpleasant news of the rumour of onr 
deaths, as also a letter from Mr. Baker, dated Gondokoro. 
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The various sluggish, and now for the most part dried up, water- 
courses which ti’averse the well wooded and fertile plains, take an 
easterly direction, and finally discharge themselves into the Nile 
below Gondokoro. 

Feb. 2Qth . — Arrived at Gondokoro, and to our agreeable surprise 
were greeted by Captains Speke and Grant, as also by Mr. Baker — 
the former having preceded us by five days. We were glad to find 
that Captain Speke, on his aiTival, had availe/i himself of our stores 
far the clothing and support of his men ; but an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding, to which I will not hero allude, having arisen, with 
the exception of a daily allowance of grain for Ms men until the 
date of his departure, he would, unless for payment, accept of no 
further stores or provisions. 

The Kathleen, our dahabyoh, hitherto occupied by Captain Speke, 
as also four other boats, one of which, Surkatti’s, had reached Gon- 
dokoro some months previously, were, one and all, forthwith declined. 
Thus terminated an expedition, as unpleasant as it was arduous, 
and for the execution, of which I had exhausted our means and 
energy. 

In consequence of having performed my official duties in opposi- 
tion to the slave-trade, and the interests Of large bodies of men 
assembled at Gondokoro, a revolutionary spirit was coinmunicated 
to my men. Insubordinate during their inebriation, thb daily 
discharge of firearms in near proximity of our boat, when seated on 
its deck, and abundant whizzing projectiles, gave ample warning of 
the danger to which we were exposed. 

Om’ intention of proceeding to the cataracts, and thence on the 
western side of the Nile in search of the lake cited hy Captain Speke, 
and previously reported by our agent Mussaad, was frustrated ; for 
out of the 200 men, exclusive of sailors, who were with me, only 15 
declared themselves willing to follow me. Fifty-four of them seized 
a boat and proceeded to Fliartfim direct ; whilst others, according to 
their pleasure, either went to my establishment or consented to 
visit the Sobat, on their way home. Under these oiroumstanceS I 
proposed joining our residue with a like number of men who also 
consented to follow Mr. Baker, and jointly to undertake the journey ; ' 
but no sdoner was the proposal made known than the men of the 
latter stoutly refused to move, if in my company. There was no 
alternative but to return ; consequently on the 28th of March we 
left Gondokoro in the Kathleen with a consort, attended hy fifteen 
men, and proceeding down stream, I was fortunate, during occasional 
convalescence, in being enabled to measure the volume of waiter 
which the Nile and its principal tributaries conveyed per second. 

TOL. viir. N 
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For ishe paarti©i:^ra ©f measurements, you mil please to refer to 
th,e Day-fe@0k.^ 

* Volume of Water, White Bwer above Jwnotion with Ba1vr-d-Ghaz<d 
(4pni25, 1863), ' 

Kate of Current above Junction — 1 knot per hour = 23| feet per second. 

'Widith of Stream above Junction ~228 feet 6 inches. 

Uiffei’ent depths of River from, East to West bank at nearly equal distances, 
viz.— Fm, ft In. 

1 3 0 
4 0 0 

223 ft. 6 in. X 22ift. X 231 ft. 4- 14 seconds = 8288 cubic ft. per sec. 6 0 0 

4 6 0 
4 4 0 
4 10 
3 2 .0 
1 3 0 

8)29 4 0 

Mean depth in fathoms .. ». .. 3 4 3 


Volume of Water supplied hy Salvr-el-Qhazal (^AiwU 25, 1863). 

Rate of Current below Junction = 1 knot per hour = 23J feet per second. 

Width of Stream below Junction 480 feet 9 inches. 

Different depths from East to West bank, viz.: — Fm. ft In. 

13 0 

14 0 

3 10 

480 ft, 9 in. X 14 ft 10 in. X 23| -5- 14 secs. = 11,330 cub. ft per sec. 2 4 6 

Deduct volume of Water above Junction .. 8,288 3 1 0 

3 1 2 

Volume of Water supplied by Ghazal ... .. 3,,04i2| cub. ft per sec. 3 12 

3 0 0 
,2: '0 ,8 

9)22 1 10 

Mean depth below Junction, in fathoms h, 2 2 l OJ 

Volume of Water supplied hy Sohat (June Bth, 1863), 

Rate of Current — 16 ftet 3 inches in 14 seconds. 

Width of River — 309 feet 3 inches. 

Different depths of River at nearly equal distances,, viz. ; — Pm. ft. in, 

1* 2 o' 

2 3 6 

309 ft S ini X, 24 ft X 16 ft 3 in. ■4- 14 = 8615 cubic ft. per second 4 2 6 

5 3 0 

6 10 

5 1 Of 

4 3 6 

3 5 6 
2 2 3 

9)36 0 6 

MeandeptEof Riveiv half a nffle above Junction!., 4 0 ® - 
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TKe results are as follows, tiz. 

’ Feet 

Belowjiinctxon of Bahr-el-Ghazal.. .. .. 11,330 

Above ditto 8,288 

Volume of water of Babr-el-Gbazal .. .. .. 3,042 

Volume of water of Sobat .. 8,615 


Of the second Sobat I regret my niability to supply fhe measure- 
ment, never having beard of its existence except in the imagination 
of Captain Speke. 

I bad hoped to have been enabled to funiish the volume of water 
conveyed by the Blue Nile ; but serious illness since my return to 
Khartum has prevented it, and it is now too late to convey any 
approximate idea of it in connexion wdth the above. 

The accounts of my expedition, daily journal, sketch-map, and 
astronomical observations, accompany this my Hoport, for your 
inspection. My collections of objects of natural history have been 
forwarded to the British Museum; and the botanical collection, 
commenced at Korosko and prosecuted during our entire jouimey, 
was consigned to my friend Captain Grant, for presentation to the 
Kew Gardens, 

It remains for me to state, that on our return down the Nile we 
visted the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The greater part thereof, owing to the 
shallow state of water, was found overgrown with reeds and “ ambadj ” 
(Admone mirabilis), and two days prior to our arrival, at our old 
moorings, the island of Kyt, the navigation was thi^ough a narrow 
putiid ditch, so encumbered with papyius plants and ambadj, that 
the Kathleen bears the maiks of their inconvenient proximity. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most bumble setVant, 

John PjETHEaiqjs:* 


The astronomical observations alluded to in the foregoing Report, with the 
Map, will be included, as before stated, in Mr, Petberick’s details of liis land 
journey to be published ia the 34:th volume of the ^Journal.’ The following 
is his riatement of account of bis expedition i — 




Khartum, Jem, 10 &, 1864 . 
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The letter of Mrs. Petheriok is as follows : — 

Khartum, Soudan, Africa^ 
July 26, 1863. 

Sib, — ^My huslmnd, Mr. Consul Petberick, is very ill, and in the absence of 
any one who might render him this service, I heg you to accept a letter from 
me. I feel sure that you will not deem it out of place, and I also believe that 
you will extend your warmest sympathy to _Mr. P*etheriok. We have now 
been at Khartflm six weeks : the day of arrival we wore unable to land, so 
impaired was our health. I am slowly recovering, but Mr. Petherick is much 
worse ; he is completely prostrated, and utterly incapable of attending to busi- 
ness in any shape. I do not feel justified at present to send you the accounts 
of Consul Petherick’s disbursement of the 960Z. subscribed for his expedition 
under the auspices of the Iloyal Geographical Society, though they hpo been 
ready many months. There ai*e also the solar and lunar observations, the 
days’ work of travel in the interior, the map of route, and the sketch too of the 
southwards one, taken hy our Agent early in 1862 in search of Captains Speke 
and Grant. Should my poor husband continue thus seriously ill, I will make 
my best endeavour to forward you the papers alluded to. 

You will soon hear in detail the many trials that wo have endured, and all, 
alas I to he of no avail ; we rest alone upon the consciousness of having done 
our best, using incredible efforts to reach Gondokoro. On the 1st of August, 
186!2, we, wer^ wcompelled to abandon the boats, in cons6C|uonce of tbeir leaky 
'Coil4i.tion, The cordage was rotte%from constant immersion and three months’ 
t'"Hnr, so th^if there rrrr.e-r-d not a chance of reaching Gondokoro by river. 

i: o: , <,n the commencement of our overland journey, 
was a wretched swamp, a few patches of ground alone being visible, on whien 
tooknls had been built, and formed a temporary station belonging to the 
■brothers Poncet, from whence the ivory brought from inland was shipped. 
The station is known to the Arabs as Abu Kuka, but by tlie negi-ocs it is 
called Lolnun. 

Three boats returned to Khartfira, whilst another proceeded to Gondokoro, 
laden with the little grain saved from the quantity damaged by leakage and 
rain. Several invalids went in. her, a few soldiers, and a number of slaves, 
whom Mr. Petherick had rescued from one of his agents, and was now able 
to send on to tlieir relatives. It was a joy to hear, upon our arrival at 
Gondokoro, that their freedom had been accomplished, and their friends 
crowded to the Consul to give thanks. Wo were to push on by land, and the 
route that it was at fiirst proposed we should take was through the countxdes of 
the Aliab, Madar, Shyr, and the Bari. This was the direct way south : the 
negro porters, however, refused to carry our baggage, unless Mr, Petherick 
fought the Aliab and seized their cattle, which was to he given to the negroes 
in fieu of copper as hire. The tribe who thus made proposals was tibe 
Kytch; they were infuriated because the AliAb had stolen enormous herds of 
their cattle some time previously. Mr, Petherick not consenting to their 
request, his only alternative was to proceed westwards to Gondokoro by an 
indirect and untravelled route. The country that we were to traverse, as 
far, as Mr. Poncet by report had knowledge of it, to his third station, the 
Eohl or Adael, was a bead-trading one, and this Petherick felt to be of gi-eat 
advantage. 

The negroes willingly carried, each for a pair of copper earrings, our loads 
to Poncet’s second station, Ador, one day’s journey from the river- The 
of Nile sailed for Khartlxm a few hours after our disembarkation, and upon 
her arrival at that port, went down, damaging goods saved from former nois- 
fqrtunes, also jiapers, &c. A' party of our soldiers went a day in advance of 
us ; they had with them sixty porters, and were accompanied by the Chief 
JIbkwi I they were bound for the Eohl station, a distance to be accomplishe4 
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tinder favourable circumstances ■witbin three weclts : the porters were paid in 
advance with massive copper bracelets. Wc reached Ador on the 2nd August, 
starting at noon the day before, the crossing of the lagoon and the heavy rain 
having prevented us from doing the march in the course of the day. When 
there every effort tvas made to leave Ador with another large party as soon as 
possible, but the negroes believing that to a certain ^tent we were in their 
power, as our boats had left, refused to carry unless paid with cattle. Eemon- 
Btrances were of no avail, and they were even offered four times the amount of 
copper accepted by their comrades. 

A fortnight was wasted in endeavouring to bring them to reason ; the chiefs 
wife, af-'r r-'-’-'-ns-f-rrif-r.-: ir. v-dn with them, said to Mr. Petherick, “If you 
remai’' ! ■• v.-:;' ifl ; •. we shall not be able to supply you with grain, 

and without porters you cannot leave. My people are thick-headed and obsti- 
niate, and will not lislcn ;:o my words; you must therefore seize them and 
force them to carry your loads. I vrill bring you a few, chiefly women ; pay 
thdm what you havo promised.” 

No time was lost : ibe chici’s wife directing our men whore to search, several 
‘ahle-hodied negroos were secured, and lh<; loilowing diiy, Au^st 16tb, we 
started, hut wore compelled ro leave a hundred '.oads Li liimi, and we travelled 
without even the comfort of tea or sugar ; every luxury was dispensed with. A 
week brought us to the great lagoon ; we were here attacked by the negroes, 
who wanted us to return, and we could get no canoes for a length of time. At 
last, by persuasion, hacked with threats, the canoes were brought, and half our 
force embarked with the merchandise andaf great quantity of powder. Where 
the current was strongest (the meeting of two rivers) the negroes upset the 
canoes, and clubbed our men as they rose to the surface; but the men, ren- 
dered desperate, fired, though the guns had been immersed. Two went off, 
killing a negro and wounding another, when these negroes, panic stricken, 
seeing the effect, and finding their calculation wrong as to the utter uselessness 
'of firearms when wetted, made off, leaving five of the sixteen canoes on the 
water. Two of our best men were murdered, and the property was lost. 
Amongst it was the fine photographic apparatus brought out from London. 

I have no time to dwell upon the difficulty we now experienced to get on, 
but the lagoon was crossed ; not however without the loss of life ; and we reached 
the Rohl at the end of September, where we found the men who had preceded 
us. They had been shamefully used : the sixty porters ran away when they 
reached the lagoon, the chief alone remaining with tliem ; and the men of the 
canoes left our people in the centre of the lagoon on a very small island; they 
too had been paid iu advance. The soldiers had then to get on as they could: 
it fortunately happened that they had donkeys, and were thus able to convey 
the luggage. Dividing their party, one body went a march in advance, depo- 
siting the loads and returning for the remainder; their journey was thus 
doubly tedious, and they had reached the Kohl only a short time before we 
did. 

At that place we were detained two months. The negroes would not listen 

gny proposition for hire hut that of cattle, which Petherick refused to give, 
During this wearisome .stay, the men of the zariba, anxious to go upon a cattle 
razzia, a system to which they were often compelled to resort, as the negroes 
refused to barter unless for cattle, induced our men to solicit permission to 
accompany them. Their request was passionately rcCnscdhy Petherick, when, 
to our dismay, the men said that they would go ; ihat Petherick had no right 
to keep them there to starve, and they refiisoci sor\'icc. Our position was any- 
thing hut pleasant ; and the men of the station, headed by the agent, insinuated 
that we could no longer remain there. We were in debt to tliem sixty head 
of cattle, which we had borrowed for necessary expenses ; cattle invariably 
was taken for paj'ment; without salt for a considerable time, a small lump 
was offered for sale — the price, a cow ; and again, during n severe attack of 
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fever, ■wWc'h prostrated me, I tad asked for a little toney, and a cow w’«s 
charged for it. Spiiit was distilled at the station, and onr men had gone 
deeply into debt for it ; so all these oircumstanGcs formed a comhination too 
strong to resist, and, relnctantly, a consent was wrong from Petherick that his 
men might go with the others on the razzia. They returned with cattle, 
porters were speedily procured, our debts paid, and we left in November the 
Eohl, for a place called the Neangara, a settlement south of the -Moro tribe \ 
our porters would not accompany us beyond, as the tribes were hostile. 
Arrived there we were distant but a week’s quick joimiey from Petherick's 
statical of the Neambara, and thither we sent for porters to convey us on. 
The Consul was here attacked with severe illness, and for a month he was 
perfectly helpless. His horse died when we wore there detained, so that when 
our journey was continued be had to ride a donkey. There were hut ten of 
those animals left of the forty which we brought from Kharlhm. 

.Tr.- . 1863, wo arrived at our own beautifully situated station, tiro 

Nv. ' 1 . ... ■■■ <: bore remained only a fortnight. It was necessary to hire 
fresh porters, and for this troublesome land it may be considered fortunate that 
th^ were in that time forthcoming. 

The journey from the Neambara to Gondokoro was truly pleasant. The 
country was high and fertile — a great change from the marsh lands — our 
health hcoamo re-established, and wo arrived at Gondokoro in good spirits, 
there to meet with Captains Speke and Grant. Mr. Baker with boats and a 
good fr®oe from Khartum was also there ; from him Captain Speke* had already 
accepted the use of his dahabydh .pn its return to Khartum; also stores from 
him, though our dahahyeh, with, three other boats laden with stores, were at 
Gondokoro, and placed at Captain SpAe’s disposal, but he rejected mj aid 
from Mr. Consul Petherick. , , 

It had been arranged that Mr. Baker should proceed in the direction of a 
large lake reported tc P.v^ ."i but which he had been unable to visit, 

Captain Speke giving cirections for the guidance of Mr. Baker. 

And thus it seemed that there was no opening for Mr. Petherick, yet he deter- 
mined to push on towards the said lake, though in a different Section from 
that to he pairsued by Mr. Baker. 

In a few days Captains Speke and Grant sailed for Kharttim, carrying with 
them our letters, the first we had an opportimity of sending for many weary 
-months. These brave and successful travellers had hardly left Gondokoro 
When Mr. Baker’s men mutinied and refused to proceed inland, a few only 
remaining faithful. Our men rebelled at the same time, and declined to 
serve Petherick any longer. Sixty-tliree of these renegades insisted upon 
being sent back in tbe boats to Khartfim, and this request, if denied, they 
said they would enforce. The feeUng against Petherick was very violent, 
and his life was in hourly danger. All this was owing to his attempt to stip* 
press slave traffic ; he acting according to orders recelvf^ from his Government, 
and having exposed the system xmirersally adopted, traders and soldiers were 
vindictive — ^indeed they had sworn to take away his life. Some fifteen men 
remained true to us, but these included our personal attendants. Mr. Baker’s 
reduced force numbered about the same, and, placed in this dilemma, it was 
proposed that the two small bands should become one, and that at once we 
should start towards the lake- reported by Captain Speke. But again a 
difficulty arose t Mr. Baker’s men refused to proceed if accompanied by the 
Consul. We were isolated. Mr. Baker, with bis few soldiers, joined a strung 
party belonging to a trader who yrere returning to their station, some five 
marches eastwards of Gondokoro. Por us there was nothing left but to refeum 
to Kbartfiro, with the enormous supply of stores which had been brou^t up 
bjf the boats a few weeks previously. 

Tire greater part of the stores which we brought last year from Khtirtiim 
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jRsere -destroyed by tbe rains and leakage. The losses have indeed been 
serions ; and the expenditure which Mr. Petherick lavished upon the Expedi- 
tion, from his private means tends well nigh to ruin him; and there is no 
longer legitimate trade; its existence, once flourishing, will become a tra- 
dition. 

We left Gondokoro on March 28th, intending to proceed to the Balir-el- 
Ghazal, and, on our return, visit and survey the Sobat : we had hoped that the 
river-voyage and tranquillity might restore health. Progress down stream was 
very tedious, going only vrith the curcent and sweeps; the wind was generally 
northerly, and so strong that tbe daliabyeh was almost daily made fast to the 
reeds until the storm passed, and then down came the rain. Had those cajm- 
cious winds but served us at the same season the year before, how much 
unhappiness might have been spared ns ! 

At the lake we had the plcasiin; of meeting Madame In Baronne, Madame 
Tinnd, and her daughter ; v.!ii.'y woiv; nboui to proceed to the station of a trader, 
and pass tlmrc the rainy season ; from thence to go to the Nyara Nyams. But 
they, like all other travellers in this land of vexatious delays, were constantly 
retarded, and the rains had already commenced when they set off, and without 

the protection of the two gentlemen who were of their party, the Baron d’A^ 

and Herr von Heuglin : tlio latter was too ill Lo travel, and the Baron was 
compelled to await die arrival of porters. The ladies, with a numercus suite, 
got well over the first day’s march, but then rain fell as it only does in the 
tropics ; tents were blown down, and speedily the young lady was attacked by 
fever, and for many days was too ill to travel. The delay caused the diminu- 
tion of grain, which was sufficient to have lasted until the station for which 
they were hound was reached. In consequence of this unforeseen difficulty the 
porters revolted, the soldiers threw down their arms, and were on the point of 
abandoning those they had come to protect. Fortunately at this time grain 
was brought into camp : the trader knowing that khe delay would cause the 
consumption of the supply, thoughtfully sent some, and then peace was 
restored. The Baron hearing of this disaster, started immediately to render 
assistance, and subsequently Herr von Heuglin was carried in a litter to the 
rendezvous. Since our arri^'a! at Khartum we have heard that the adventurous 
ladies are well and comfortably settled, and that they have received an invita- 
rion ffom a Sultan of the Nyam ISfyams to visit him. 

The Bahr-elrGhazal is now a vast swamp, and it is with the utmost diffii- 
cu'lty that a passage can he forced through reeds and the pithy ambadj-treo, 
which has encroached everywhere. The steamer hired by Madame Tinnd 
had the paddle taken off ere it could be attempted. The place is most 
unhealthy; and we, attacked by typhus fever, were compelled to make a 
hurried retreat. Amved at the Sobat, it was discovered that we were 
almost without grain, and none could he purchased, so that we went on 
to Khartum. Here everything is in disorder, and the report of our death, 
80 universally believed, has caused us great vexation. We are cut off from 
all knowledge of home news ; my last letters bear date October, 1862, and 
the an.xicty for tidings tends to aggravate the fever from which I daily suffer^ 
and you must permit me to offer that weakness as an excuse for tlie very 
disorderly written letter which I now send. It has been a trial to complete 
it, and I have been several days about it, often able only to pen a few trues, 
and I now feel how imjrerfect it is. I hasten to conclude, as the post leaves 
to-day. I wish I could give you a better account of my good husband’s health, 
and, trusting fervently that shortly it may he in his power to write to yoii, I 
beg to remain, sincerely yours, 

Khartum, Aug. 3, 1863. Katheeine Petheeick. 

ITo SiE Bodeeick MuECHisosr. ' . 
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P.S. — I find upon re-reading tliis letter tixat I have omitted to tell jjou that 
Mr. Baker did not proceed inland with the men and Jakeel of Laliffes, who 
brought down Captains Speke and Grant, as was arranged. Universally 
the men protested upon taking Englishmen to their _ locality ; and thus it 
was that Mr. Baker joined a party returning to their station eastwards of 
Gondokoro, belonging to a Circassian, Kurschid Aga. We heard of Ws 
safe arrival at that zariba, and at the same time of the disaster which 
befell the men of the neighbouring station of a Copt, of the name of Shnooda, 
who is American Consular Agent of this place ; one hiindred and twenty of a 
party of his men, accompanied by a number of Kurschid Aga’s force, and fwo 
malcontents of Mr. Baker’s, who within a few days had levanted, set off on a 
razzia. The company separated at the foot of a lofty mountain. Shnooda’s 
men reached the summit, caiituring the cattle, and seeing no ne^oes, they 
made a descent on the opposite side, when, in a gorge, a shower of rocks and 
stones was hurled upon the Arabs, and one hundred and five lost their lives, 
fifteen only of the party t'' v’l the tale. Since I signed this letter 

we have received a lotto' , .'i Timid, who informs us that it was 

from Mr. Petlierick’s agent at the Bahr-cl-Ghazal she received the timely 
supply of grain, and not from the agent of the zariba to which she was going. 
Herr von Heuglin had not joined them ; he was, in consequence of illness, 
tiwelliug very slowly. K. P. 


The PuKSiDEKT said the paragraph relating to the liberation of slaves had 
reference to a cliarge which he believed had been most unjustly brought against 
Mr. Pethcrick, that he gave encouragement to the slave-trade. It now appeared 
that the first operation he undertook in connexion with slavery was to hand- 
cuff the captain of the vessel trading in shi'. (-3, and to liberate the slaves, lie 
need not remind the meeting that Mrs. Pethor:cIi had .shared all licr lii:sl.’aiv.i’s 
difficulties. The touching letter to which he had allaced wo'.ild bo piacouiu 
the hands of the Secretary, for there are {arts o:' it. wliich oiigl-t to form a 
portion of the communications published in the Proceedings of the Moml 
Qeographical Society. The spirit of onterpi-ise and devotion with which Mrs. 
Petherick has followed the adventures of her husband are truly roniarkahlG. 
In reference to the catastrophe, which no doubt originated the report that Mr. 
Petherick was drowned, the letter described exactly what occurred. The cal- 
cifiations and observations in Mr. Petherick’s Paper were in the hands of the 
officers of the Society. Among the documents is a map of tlie country to the 
south of Gondokoro, executed m a rough, manner by Ahd-ol-Majid, the man 
whom he sent forward and who brought hack the information that ho could 
not liear of Speke and Grant. . Captain Speke himself intended to haVe feeea 
present, but he was in Paris, having been r^uested to wait upon the Emperor 
of the French in roferenco to . explorations in the interior of Africa. He had 
sent a telegram to inform him &at the Emperor of the French is very well 
disposed to encourage all explorations in the interior of Africa, and will be 
happy to co-operate with England in any efforts to detei-mine the sources of the 
great rivers which flow from the interior of Africa. 

JDb. Muhie, at the invitation of the President, gave some additional details 
of Mr. Petherick’s expedition. Starting from Khartfim, at the junction of the 
Blue and the White Kile, the party were favom-ed with tolerably fair winds, 
and the boats went up merrily to Bahr-el-Ghazal. Here the winds, which hn.d 
been coming from the north, carrying the boats up against the current, changed 
and came blowing from the south, so that they had both wind and current 
against them, and they had considerable difficulty in petting along. Uie 
country is marshy, which rendered towing impossible. Accordingly iiicy (lo- 
termined to quit the river and make a detour to the we.si, to .Mr. l’(;t;icrick’.3 
sfcatiou at Neam-hara, which is about 90 miles due west. After a senes of 
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raapcihes tliey xeacted the station, and then went round to Grondokoro. In the 
previous November Mr. Petheriok had sent a party np the river to meet 
Captain Speke, and they reached Gondokoro .T.rrr.'-.-r, Mr. Pethorick 

left Kharttim in March, 1862, and did not ■ until February, 

1863, the march round occupying as many months as it ought to have done 
weeks. They encountered many diflBculties. Being unable to get porters to 
carry the baggage, they were obliged to wait at several stations until they 
could get men. The country on both sides of the Nile at Bahr-el-Ghazal consists 
of a series of marshes and lakes. On their way to Eohl they came to a winding 
river with a general course from south to north, almost pamllel with the Nile 
itself. They found great difficulty in crossing, and it was here that many 
troubles occurred and the misfortune happened vmich had been mentioned. The 
boats wMch were sent forward to Gondokoro Dr. Murie believed had orders to 
remain there until either Captain Speke or Mr, Petherick should arrive. The 
chief Arab in command, Ahd-el-Majid, went to the station at Neamhara to the 
west, and from this point sent the men under Mussaad to the south. They 
made a march of sixteen days southwards, and when travelling would go at 
the rate of 10 or 12 miles a day. The country we passed through, as well as 
that described to the south, is gently imdulating and covered with vast forests ; 
very fruitful and healthy. The chief thing wliich troubled our men in tlieir 
march were ulcers in the legs and feet, caused b}- the sharp grass cutting tbo 
skin. Fever is cornparativciy unknown in that part, and mosquil'ocs arc few. 
Cotton, tobacco, and many other products, are common. Mussaad reported 
a piece of water, flowing to the west, but was uncertain whether it was a river 
or a lake. Dr. Barth, in his Travels, has stated that he had heard from the 
Arabs that so many days south there was a river flowirm to the west. Whether 
this was the same or not remains to be determined. He would say one word 
with, regard to Mr. Petherick and his expedition. The Geographical Society sent 
him out to succour Captain Speke. He was to send boats to Gondokoro, which 
Were to remain there a certain time, and if Captain Speke did not come he was at 
liberty to withdraw. Mr. Pethorick himself, Dr. Murie presumed, so understood 
his instructions, and did scud boats i.o Gondokoro. Abd-el-Majid, however, 
seemed not to have followed what Dr. Murie understood were his instructions, 
for he left and was coming down the river when Mr. Petherick mot him. 
With regard to slavery, he might state that the whole of that country of tiie 
Nile is in a perfect ferment on the subject. Mr. Petherick met his own men 
coming down the river with slaves. It is almost out of the power of any man 
to prevent it. You cannot tell what the Arabs are doing in tlie boats up the 
river, and when they come down they conceal the slaves in their boats and 
land them at a point where they are sent away ; some in an easterly direction 
towards Abyssinia, some to the west, and’ some dowm to Egypt. 

The Pebsident said he had received a letter from. Mr. Colquhonn, the British 
Consul at Cairo, stating that he had received ho'oks and packets of letters from 
Mr. Petherick, which he would send home by the Southampton boat. He hacl 
not heard from Mr. Petherick since Captain Speke left Gondokoro, and he was 
'in ignorance of his movements ; but had gathered that his health and that of his 
.wife were much broken. Mr. Colquboun added that the consulate in the Soudan 
had been done away with for the present. As the trade with the Soudan became 
more important, it would be necessary to re-establisb tlie consulate, but on a 
totally different footing. “It is a wnetebed coimtiy,” continues the letter, 
and will need, what 1 fear it will not receive for some time, a thorough re- 
organisation. The slave-trade demoralises every one aj)parent.ly who sets foot 
.in it.” In reference to this communication the President said he hoped, if 
through any misrepresentations Mr, Petherick had lost his appointment, that 
he would ho re-instated. This w'as the first time that wc had been enabled to 
do justice to him, for until now we had never had the real details of liis expo- 
dition. The docurhents, on which geographers most rely, are in the hands of 
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the Secretary, and will be examined ; and we shall see bow they will enable 
r'-r-.-rb-'" 'mprove tbeir maps of a portion of Africa where no 
■■Cwi ' ■■■ . i'.-.'v r obeen made. 


Tlie second Paper was— 

2. On Fossil Bones from, the Alluvial Strata of the Zambesi Delta. 

By John Kikk, m.d. 

These bones were collected intbe bed of a stream whiob joins the 
Zambesi near tbe bead of the Delta, wbitber they had been trans- 
ported by the rush of water from a little way inland. In Jlammalia, 
the bones and teeth of lai'ge antelopes were most abundant; next, 
those- of the buffalo, hippopotamus, and lion. Among reptiles, 
fragments of tho osseous back of the water-tortoise and bones of 
crocodile were found. Besides bones there were many fi-agments 
of pottery, rounded on the edges, which, on fracture, had the same 
appearance as the half-baked pottery now in use by tho natives ; 
but the surface- markings differed from all kinds of pottery known 
either to Dr, Livingstone or Dr. Kirk. It seems probable that 
these fragments were washed from the clay strata, as well as tlie 
hones, in company of which they are found. Tillages in this region 
are commonly situated near a lagoon or creek, audit is the super- 
stitions enstom of some tribes to oast into the water all bones of 
animals after the flesh is eaten. The bones have evidently not lain 
long exposed to the sun and air, otherwise they would not have 
retained so well their form. All the specimens yet examined 
belong to species now existing in the Zambesi Delta. 

The Pbeskbekt said ho would read a short communication of his own in 
relation to the Paper just read. They would excuse him if upon this occapon 
he commingled a little his peculiar science of geology with physical geography. 
He had always endeavoured to combine them, because he helieved one is the 
foundation of the other. Ho deeply regretted that tho fossil hones collected hy 
Dr. Livingstone and Dr, Kirk should bo a remnant only of the fossil remains 
and other natural history objects collected by .them. The chief collections bad 
been sent by trading-vessels to Mozambique, and not having yet reached this 
country it was to 1^ feared they have been lost The geological maps of tho 
late Mr. Richard Thornton, tho geologist who Went out with the expedition, 
except one map of the Kilimandjaro Mountains, have in like manner been sent 
away in ships and have not been heard of. 

The PjiBSiDENa? then read the thiid Paper— 

3. On the Antiquity of the Phy steal Geography of Inner Africa, 

By Sir Eouebiok I. Mheohison, k.o.b. 

He commenced by expressing tbe regret which every one must feel, 
that so small a portion of the fossil remains and Natural History 
objects, collected by Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, should have 
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readied England; the greater part haying heen, sent hy* trading- 
Tessels to Mozambique, and not since heen heard of. The great 
interest which attaches to the hones brought' home by Dr. Kirk 
from the Zambesi is, that, though they have been so long entombed 
in argillaceous drift as to have lost their gelatine and to have 
become truly fossil, they are confined to animals still living in 
South Africa. This supports the theoretical view which Sir 
Eoderick put before the Society in 1852, viz.— that South Africa 
had, from a remote secondary period, or that of the fossil reptile 
Ditoynodon, maintained, throughout ite central regions, undisturbed 
lacustrine and terrestrial characters up to our own days. This view 
was also demonstrated by Livingstone as regards the Zambesi, and 
had been well sustained jn Central Equatorial Africa by the re- 
searches of Burton, Speke, and Grant. none of these adventurous 
journeys have the travellers met with ancientfossiliferous formations 
which would indicate that this continent had been submerged in 
former periods, like most other countries. Nowhere have they 
detected limestones with marine organic remains, though they have 
been especially urged to direct their inquiries to this point. The 
only marine shells which have been found occur on or near the 
coasts, and are either of eocene nummulitic, or of recent age. 
From the observations of Mr, Bichard Thornton and others, it is 
evident that the nucleus or backbone of the continent is formed of 
the older or palaeozoic rocks of geologists ; but there is no evidence 
of the existence of any secondary or tertiary fossiliferous marine 
rooks in inner Africa. The opinion of the author of the Paper is, 
that the superficial deposits "which do exist are of purely terrestrial 
and lacustrine or fluviatile origin. • The only striking fossil shell 
which Speke found, in a ridge at a great distance from the coast, 
proved to be a large Achatina, similar in form to the A. perdix, now 
living in South Africa. All the evidence which has been Obtained 
sustains the validity of Sir Eoderick’s hypothesis of 1862, that the 
same physical conditions have prevailed in Central Africa from 
those days when tliat remarkable reptile of the marsh lived, which 
was discovered by Mr. Bain in the interior of the Cape region, and 
named Dioynodon by Owen. The author then proceeded to remark 
that the vast interior of the South African continent exhibits no 
signs of subaerial volcanoes, and consequently its surface has not 
been ^diversified by the outpouring of lava-streams, or broken up 
by efforts of subterranean heat to escape, or subjected to those great 
oscillations by which the surfaces of other continents have been in 
recent geological periods submerged beneath the waters of the 
oo^an, and strewed with erratic blocks. In conclusion, he referred 
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to Dr. Kirk’s opinion regarding the age of the fragments of the 
pottery, and remarked that if the contemporaneity of these remains 
of human art with the fossil bones he eventnally established, we 
should have every reason to conclude that the Kegro type of man- 
kind inhabiting this ancient continent must be of great antiquity. 
In view of its antiquity, the very slight advances in civilisation 
made by this race were very remarkable, especiall}’’ if we compared 
the Negroes with the American and Polynesian races; for these 
have had to struggle against the want of those powerful helpis to 
progress — domesticable animals — which have always abounded 
amongst the Negroes. • 

Db. Hodgkin said, bo hoped ho should not be intruding upon the Society if 
he offered a few remarks upon the physical geography of North Africa. His 
obsorvations did not extend much above ouo Inuidred miles from the coast ; hub 
the appoarancos which foil under his notice struck him as very rGmarkablo, 
On lauding at Mogador, ho fouud that the sandstone fonuiiig the coast and 
the rocks in tho sea were more or less covered with a calcareous coating, very 
likely of a tufaceous kind. He had then no conception of what it was, or how 
far it extended. As he proceeded day hy day into tlie interior, he noticed that 
this calcareous tufa became much thicker, presenting various phenomena, 
under very interesting modifications, up to Morocco itself. Returning by a 
different route, thus travo-sing a triangular space of several rniles area, he 
found the same formation of various depths : sometimes a mere thin coating 
lying upon limestone in stops, covering it almost like a carpet on stairs ; in 
other places, Ibimirig beds of various feet in thickness, and couraiiiing em- 
bedded in it various masses derived from the rocks of the interior. Ho always 
found the dSbris of the covered rocks on one side, and not on the other — 
a fact which, as respects the place of origin, seemed to indicate the course in 
which this covering had been derived. In returning from Morocco he crossed 
the Jeblet chain of hills; and even the sides of these hills were covered with 
the same formation up to a considerable height. These hills were formed of 
strata, which in some cases were almost vertical ; and even in this position 
their extremities were covered with a layer of this same calcareous matter. 
He proceeded to Mazagan, and up to the coast ho found the same thing. His 
friend Captain Armitage, who went from Morocco to tlio coast at Safa, also 
noticed the same phenomena. 

Adaubal Mubbay said, after papers were read, one of tho first things that 
Sir Roderick Murchison did was to call upon the Society to return tlieir 
thanks to the author of the paper. His modesty would not allow him to do 
the same thing with regard to his own paper. A\Auld they tlierefore allow 
biro, as an humble individual, to ask them to return their thanks by acclama- 
tion to Sir Roderidc Murchison for the very interesting paper he had read ? 

The Peesident returned his hearty thanks for the compliment. In 
reference to what had fallen from Dr. Hodgkin, he begged to say that his own 
paper had exclusive reference to Africa south of the Equator. He was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the very diflerent structure of North Africa, in 
which there is a great number of these formations extending a considerable 
distance into the interior, which are not found in Southern Africa. Dr. 
Hodgkin accompanied Sir Moses Montefiore in his recent expedition to 
Morocco, and if he would bring before the Society a special iiaper on the 
structure of these rocks, they would be glad to receive it. As Dr. Kirk was 
present, and they had not seen anybody from the Livingstone Expedition for 
some time, he hoped that gentleman would favour them with a few observa- 
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tiomsi. He wotild ask Mm to state the circumstaac® under wMok h© found 
the hones. 

Bb. HtUK said they had entered the Zambesi at its most southern mouth, 
and had reached the head of the Delta, where the river flows from north to 
south. The creek in which the bones were found comes from the west. It 
could not come any great distance, as the rooks found washed down by it 
were chiefly of clay, with a few calcareous nodules in them ; whereas the 
coast-range is composed entirely of calcareous tufa, the representative of 
the limestone of the Tertiary times of Mozambique. It seemed to him 
extremely probable that there is a connexion between these bones and the 
ancient inhabitants of Africa. lie came to this conclusion from all the bones 
being ill fragments ; it is not at all likely they would have been broken had 
they been dciiosiied by the dt atli of animals ih marshes. All the long bCnes 
were broken, while the vertehrse were perfect and not in any way worn. One 
of the hones of a huf^o is quite sharp on the edges ; yet no skull or Long 
hmes, such as the natives would break, were found. Hundreds of s])Gcimens 
were picked up for transmission home, which have not arrived. He had also 
found a few bones in the banks of Lake hTyassa ; the spot was in latitudo 
13° S., near one of those promontories where the river comes in from tho 
mountain range to the west, yiassiug about four miles of flat alluvial plains,; 
very similar to the Zambesi Delta. These plains arc composed of clay beds 
with ferruginous sand, and at the mouth of these the bones were found — not 
ill the least degree fossilized, yet tending that Avay, but containing a little oil. 
These seem to have been deposited iu the clay when the lake was drying up, 
fon that lake has stood a hundred feet above the present level. He had no 
doubt that further research in the lakes will lead to the discovery of the re- 
main! of animals, and possibly of human inhabitants. 

Mb, Galtob asked Dr. Kirk how far the loss of gelatine in bones, lying on 
the shores of the Zambesi, was a sign of their antiquity. In the hot and dry 
rerions of Africa with which be (Mr. Galton) was acquainted, bones lose ihcm 
gelatine rapidly. He mentioned a case in the Bisbari Desert, where he had 
seen dead camels lying by tbo roadside, so tborougbly desiccated and so do- 
fideut in organic matter, that he was able to lift an entire quarter oJ’ an animal, 
with ease. Again, iu the same latitude as the Zambesi, but in the con- 
fessedly drier regions of West Africa, he had noticed recent bones wholly 
robbed of their animal matter. When burnt they gave out no smell. If 
bones lost their gelatine as rapidly by the side of the Zambesi as in the other 
places he had named, it is quite conceivable that they should be destitute of 
gelatine when fii*st embedded. Of the action of the Zambesi climate upon 
the gelatine of bones be had no knowledge, and therefore requested informa- 
tion from the experience of Dr. Kirk. 

Dr. Kirk said the bones in that region not only speedily lose their gelatine, 
but in a year’s time are completely destroyed. But it is not in this case the 
loss of gelatine : the bones ar© thoroughly fossilised, are much heavier than 
ordinary bones, on being broken' adhere to the tongue, and on being burnt 
show no trace of organic matter. There is a great distinction between bones 
which have had their gelatine extracted and bones which have been undergoing 
» chemical process. 

The Bresidebt said, the hones are as completely fossilised as the hpneS' of, 
the mammoth or any extinct animal that have ever been foimd in the olid' 
diluvial drift. . 

Before adjourning the Meeting, the President announced that Dr. Living- 
stone may be expected borne very shortly. It is perfectly certain that he had 
returned to the Zambesi in very good health. 
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(Printed by order of Oouncil.) 


1* Note on the frequent Omission of Headings of the Barometer and Ther- 
mometer in Sextant Ohservatwns for the Determination of Latitude and 
Longitude, By Edwin Bunkin, Esq_. 

(Extracted from the ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society/ 
vol. xxiv. p. 121,) 

In offering the following remarks on a subject which lias lately given ino 
much trouble, I think it may bo useful to call the attention of those mombors 
of the Society who are interested in 'uvcBtigations to a 

icost imi'ovtnut fact. It appears that, . <■. . ■.■■■:■. of latitudes and 

l(i:‘.gii.i!'!(-.s I'-y the sextant, while the p’oatest care has generally been taken 
by travellers in. the astrorromical part of the phservations of meriman altitudes, 
local time, or lunar distances, leaving really nothing more to be desired in that 
direction ; — corresponding observations of the variations in the condition of the 
atmosphere are iVequontly omitted, notwithstanding that they are such im- 
Iiortaut elements in the deduction of the proper correction for refraction. This 
omission is to be regi-etted, even when tbe traveller keeps a meteorologioal 
journal, as the observations in this instance are generally Confined to a few 
readings daily, which difier considerably, especially the tctnporatnre, from what 
would he recorded about the time of the .se.'ci.'uu ol:.s(!rv:i! ion. 

These few considerations have occun’ed to me during the discussion of Ciapt. 
J. H. Speke’s astronomical observations, tbe reduction of wMcb was performed 
under my superintendence. So far as Oapt. Speke’s observations are con- 
cerned, I have nothing but tbe most unqualified commendation, and I have 
felt personally indebted to him for the general accuracy and order, as exhibited 
in the whole of his astronomical records from Zanzibar to Gondokoro. The 
object of these remarks is, therefore, not to complain of, nor even to critioise, 
what is already performed, but simply to offer a suggestion which might be 
available for the future. 

As a result of tbe absence of corresponding meteorological obaervafioctis, I- 
have been informed that it has frequently been tbe practice in the reduction 
of lunar distances, &C,, to extract the oorreotion for refraction from a table, 
constructed with a barometer reading of 30 inches and a thermometer reading 
of 50°, without any regard to the condition of the atmospheric pressure, or of 
the temperature of the air at the time of observation. For nautical purposes, 
this rough method may in general be sufficiently accurate ; but when the 
observing station is elevated several tliousand feet above tbe level of the sea, 
and when the resulting longitude is intended to fix permanently tlie geo- 
.graphical position of the place, the effect of the decreased atmospheric pres- 
sure becomes of the highest importance, and ought on no account to be 
neglected. 

To exhibit the effect of this omission, I have given as examples, 
no means extreme cases, two different re.sults f)r l(mgi.ti:cc with tiie Ikmaf diW 
tances corrected and nncorreoted for the variations in the* readings of the 
barometer and thermometer. In the reduction of Capt. Speke’s astronomical 
observations, I was obliged to assume these readings, in consequence of no 
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recorded barometric readings having been placed in my hands ; but fortunately, 
scarcely any ill effect arose from this circumstance, as I found subsequently 
from an examination of some observations of the temperature of the boiling 
point of water made during the route, that my assumed readings differed very 
little from the truth. 

From the mean of a series of sextant observations made at Kaze by Gapt. 
Speke, in 1861, February 28, at 20h. 25m. 34s. local time, it was found 
that the angular distance at that time between the Sun and Moon, when cleared 
from refraction and parallax, was 123° 10' 28" corrected, and 123° 11' 4" 
uncorrected. These values give for longitude : — 

m. s. Of It 

Corrected .. 2 12 4 E. « 33 1 OB. 

Uncoitected .. .. •» 2 13 8 =1 83 17 0 


Difference .. .. .* 0 1 4 *=* 0 16 0 


Again, in 1862, Decethber 12, at FalorO, at 20b. 37m. 27s. local time, the 
angirlar distance between the Sun and Moon was found to bo 103° 39' 1" 
corrected, and 103° 39' 25" uncorrected ; the resulting values for longitude 
being : — 

h. m. s. ° > ” 

Corrected 2 7 25 E. = 31 61 1.5 E, 

Uncor rooted 2 815 = 32 345 


Difference .. .. .. .. 0 0 50 = 0 12 30 


I think these differences are snfSoiently important to attract the attention 
of those who may in future he called upon to make or reduce similar Astro- 
nomical observations for geographical purposes. They also justify me in 
laying the subject before the Society. I would, therefore, most strongly 
recommend that future travellers should he specially instructed to record, not 
only the readings of the chronometer and sextant, but also the readings of the 
barometer and thermometer at least once during eacli scries of observations. If 
they will faithfully do this, they will greatly relieve the mind of the com- 
puter, and also (which is of more consequence) increase the value of their 
observations two-fold. 


2. Gold Fields in Queensland, Extract from a Despatclx from Sir 
George Bowen to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Communicated by the Coloniai. Office. 

“ Two Gold Fields have been recently ‘proclaimed ’ in this colony. One of 
tliflin is about 20 miles inland from the town of Gladstone ; and the other is 
on the Peak Downs, about 250 miles north-west of Eockbampton. ' A large 
number of persons have almacly congregated at these two localities, and a con- 
siderable quantity of gold Las been procured. The discovery of anew Gold 
Field in Australia no longer causes the general excitement of ten years ago, 
Gold has also been recently discovered near Dalgai on the Darling Downs, anr 
at some other places. A rich copper-mine is being worked by a Company close 
to the Gold Field on the Peak Downs. It was from the first foretold that the 
increase of our population would be sure to lead to the development of oiir 
mineral resources,” 
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3. Eerata in ‘ Notes on the Language of South Africa,^ by Senlior Com-’ 
maud. JoEaE 0. de PiaAiwbEE (mtfe ‘ Pioceedings/ vol. viii. p. 106). 

Senhor Jorge 0. de Figani^re bas commanicaied to ns tbe following correc- 
tions of Ms Memoir, pnblislied in the last ntirnber of the ‘ Proceedings — 

Page X06, line 10, instead of “ The Nation,” read “ The Native.” 

Page lOG, line 21, instead of “ Botetho," read “ Botelho.” 

Page IOC, line 20, instead of “nations,” read “natives.” 

Page 106, line 42, instead of “ Sonren 90 Marques,” read “ Louren^o ISIarques 
(Delagoa Bay),” 

Page 106, line 43, instead of “of Hottentots,” read “ of the Hottentots.” 

Page 106, line 57, instead of “which extends to Algoa," reacZ “which extends 
to the lake known by that name (Maravi).” 

Page 107, line 1, instead of “ Zinganissa,” read “ Chingamira." 

Page 107, line*12, instead of “ extending to the coast,” read “ extending to the 
west.” 

Page 107, line 1!5, instead of “Sancctlo,” road “Sancule.” 

Page 107, line 26, instead of “ Tungene,” read “ Tungue.” 

, Page 107, line 29, instead of “ Angvane,” read “ Anjonnes fJohanna).” 

Page 107, line 31 — “The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado speak 
this dialect with very little difference;” add the following note;*— “The reader 
will find a vocahnlaty of about 140 words of the dialect of a tribe inhabiting the 
coast near Delagoa Bay at the close of the last century in the following work : — 
‘ .Toiirual of a Voyage performed in. the Idon, extra Indiaman, from Madras to 
Columho and Delagoa Bay, in the yehr 1798 ; with some account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants of Delagoa Bay, and a Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guage.’ By William White, Esq. , Captain in the 7Srd Highland Eegiment of Foot. 
London, 1800. * \ 

Nearly the whole of this vocabulary has also been incorporated into the 
* Vocabulary of the Languages of Mozambique,’ edited by Dr, Bleek.* 


* ‘The Languages of Mozambique ; Vocabularies of the Dialects of Lourenzo 
Marques, Inhamhane, Sofala, Tette, Sena, Quillimane, Mozambique, Cape Delgado, 
Anjoane, the Maravi,’ &c. Drawn up from the manuscripts of Dr, William 
Peters, Member of the Berlin Aer.deir.y, and from other materials, by Dr, Wm, 
H. J, Bleek, Member of the German Cricr.ml Society. London, 1856. 
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Davies. — Contimiation of tlie Admiralty Oliarte and Ordnance 
Maps. 

Exhibitions. — Stanford’s Library Map of Sonth. America. — Yiews 
of the Victoria Ealls of Biver Zambesi, by Mr. T. Baines. 

The Pbesident congratulated the Society on the reappearance among them 
of Sir Woodbine Parish, one of their earliest members, and who, having thrown, 
great light 7 by of South America, was now about to make an 

additional ;>■: n,;>pecting that region, of great novelty and im- 

portance. 

The Paper v?-as entitled — 

1. A Journey across th Southern Andes of Chile, with the object of opening 
a New Moute across the Continent. By Bon Guillermo Cox. 

Translated and Communicated by Sir Woodbine Pakisb:, k.c.h. 

The journey, of which the present Paper gave an account, was 
undertaken towards the close of 1862,, by Don Guillermo Cox, a 
gentleman bom in Chile, but of English parentage. Its object was 
to discover an easy route between the new Chilian settlements on 
the Pacific coast, in 40^ and 41° s. lat., and the river Negro, which, 
eighty years ago, had been proved by Yillarino, a Spanish explorer, 
to he navigable from the eastern side of the Andes to the Atlantic. 
He equipped an expedition at his own cost, at Port Montt, a new 
German settleihent, now containing 16,000 inhabitants, opposite to 
the Island of Chiloe, and proceeded, in December, 1862, by way of 
the two lakes, Llanquilhne and Todos Santos, towards the almost 
unknown inland sea of Nahuel-hnapi. He traversed the lakes in 
boats, and passed over the dividing ridge of the Andes, by the Koza- 
lez Pass, which had been discovered in 1855 by one of Senor Cox’s 
party, Don Vincente Gomez. The height of this Pass was deter- 
mined at 2760 English feet. Anived at the far end of Lake 
Nahuel-huapi, on the hanks of which they had hnilt a boat for the 
remaining part of their journey, Senor Cox was rejoiced to find a 
broad stream issuing from it in tbe direction of the rivers which 
flow into the Atlantic. Nine of the sixteen persons who formed 
the expedition here returned to Port Montt; the rest embarked in 
one oflibe boats, and descended the river, which is called the Limay, 
and forms one of the affluents of the Bio Negro. The voyage was 
attended with ^eat risks, owing to the rapids ; and the various adven- 
tures encountered were narrated in a lively manner by the author.. 
At length, when within five miles of the point to which Yillarino 
had attained in ascending the Bio Negro from the Atlanticj the boat 
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was upset, and the party escaped drowning only to fall into the 
hands of a tribe of Pampas Indians encamped near the spot. 
Senor Oox appeased the anger of the cacique, who threatened to put 
him to death for having visited his territory without permission, 
by playing a tune on a flageolet he had fortunately saved from the 
wreck. The cacique farther promised to assist him in reaching the 
Bio Negro, on condition that he first went to Yaldivia for presents. 
The recrossing of the Cordillera by the pass of Banco, at a more 
northerly point towards Valdivia, was accomplished without much 
difficulty ; but the main object of Senor Cox’s journey, namely, the 
opening of a now passage across the continent, was for the time 
frustrated by the hostility of the Indian tribes ; although Senor Oox, 
so far from being discouraged, was determined to renew the 
attempt, and writes to Sir Woodbine Parish that, after accom- 
plishing the passage down the river Negro, he shall never rest 
till he has made a complete exploration of all I'atagonia to the 
south of it 

The PaBsminirT said their best thanks were due to Sir Woodbine Parish for 
having translated this interesting communication. He was happy to see pre- 
sent that distinguished naval officer, Admiral PitzEoy, Commander of the 
Beagle, who explored the coasts of the region under consideratimi dunug fivo 
years. He had fixed the altitude of some of the mountains in on Honed in |]’.o 
Paper ; and these heights were found to be so accurate, that the author had 
adopted them. His gallant friend had also thrown much light on the natural 
history of South Amorica, by taking with him Charles Darwin ; and as it was 
not often they had the pleasure of seeing him at ’•■'w time 

being much occupied with meteorological inquiries ■ ■ i'"- : . ! ir.: (•[-..v c-", be 
hoped be would now offer a few observations on the ■ ' c, ' 

Admiral FitzBot, after complimenting Sir Roderick Murchison upon his 
unintermitting exertions in the cause of Geographical Science, to which he 
attributed much of the success of the Society, said the interesting Paper which 
Sir Woodbine I*arisb had brought before them related to a country where a man 
does not go, as it were, with his life in his hand. It is a country suited to the 
constitution, habits, and pursuits of Englishmen. From lat. 46® s. to 86° S;, 
it embraces, on the western side, some of the fine.st regions in the world. One 
proof of its adaptability for colonisation by Europeans is, that, during the 
last ten or twelve years, no less than 15,000 Germans have settled at Port 
Montt, a spot where, when he was employed in exploring some twenty-nine or 
thirty years ago, there was not an individual except the aborigines ; while a 
little farther to the north, where at the time of his visit a few fragments of 
coal were found lying on the surface, and were not thought worth picking up, 
there are i^ow from twenty to thirty ships at a time loading coal, with all the 
necessary contrivances on land for that purpose. The region north of Chiloe 
and Port Montt, and between that and the south of Chile — ^between Valparaiso 
and Conception — is one of the finest he had ever seen. Then, there is the 
immense range of the Andes running far north and far south, containing an 
unlimited store of minerals, probably of nearly all kinds. Wherever the 
mountain-ranges had been examined, from the farthest south, among the 
broken islands of Tierra del Fuego, up to Central America, tiiey have been 
found rich in minerals. From the eastern side of these mountains across a 
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very “broad space of flat country, tie Pampas, tliere is the easiest possible access* 
So valuable did the original Spanish explorers consider it, that one of their first 
objects, after getting a sorb of temporary possession of the outskirts of the 
country, was to push a mission through to the Lake Nahuel-huapi. At the 
east side of the lake a Jesuit mission was established in 1670, and continued 
there till about 1715, when it was broken up in consequence of the hostility of 
the Indians. From that point the whole country to the east was brought 
within their reach ; but the wandering tribes of Indiana, having horses which 
they obtained from the original Spaniards, kept the Spaniards so completely 
in check, that to this day they have remained in a state of independence. 
From about lat. 40°, towards the south, the country is open for civilised 
settlement. The Chilians claim one side, and the people of Buenos Ayres the 
other ; but they have made little or no use of it. Within the last two years 
he had heard that a colony of Welshmen had gone out to the east of that 
country, and settled, he believed, near the mouth of the Hiver Chiipat, which 
runs a little to the south of the River Negro. There is also a colony of 
Chilians in the Straits of Magellan, and there are our own settlements at the 
Falkland Islands, and perhaps at the mouth of Santa Cruz, So that all sides of 
that region are beginning to be appropriated by civilised man. The Paper also 
drew attention to the character of the counti-y. The whole of the west side is 
well-timbered, most fertile, and very thinly peopled. The readiness with 
which the Chilians welcome settlers from Europe is shown in some degree by 
the success of the German colony. He might just refer to the curious fact of 
there being forests of apple-trees in the ■" ' ' ''■ ■ 1 of Lake Nahuel-huapi. 

These apple-tees at the time Villarino ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ;’er were in full bearing, 

consisting of several varieties of good edible apples, showing that they must 
have been grafted. They were either }flanted and grafted by the missionaries, 
or they must have been indigenous and improved by the Indians by grafting. 
This country has also indigenous potatoes. Our potatoes for the last half cen- 
tury have been getting worse, and it has been a matter of surprise to him that 
no one has taken steps to import the Indian potato from that part of the 
world. He had eaten three different kinds of potato among the Indians, 
between Valdivia and Conception, and they were better than any he had 
ever eaten. He might also advert to the ^eat railw^ works which Mr. 
Wheelwright is carrying on in South America, between BbSario on the River 
Plain and the country across the Cordillera of the Andes, also between Buenos 
Ayres and a port to the south by another railway ; from which, when com- 
pleted, we might hope for great results. 

The PEESiDBNa.’ said there was another short comi.rmnica!louu]ion the subject 
of South America, from Consul Hutchinson, v,-hicii the S(:C!-o';firy woidd r('’r,.d. 
As the name of Mr. Wheelwright had been mentioned, he might state that 
they had marked on the map exhibited to the Meeting, the projected line of the 

remarkable railroad which Mr. W’- r' ’ ' '■ " ’ 1 ht across the 

Andes. The subject was brought ’ ■■■■;:;; Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne, by Mr. Wheelwright. Plis proposal was to cany a railroad at a 
height of 16,600 feet over a pass in the Andes. The project is a gigantic one ; 
but from the success which has attended Mr. Wheelwright’s undertakings on 
the Pacific, and the power he has shown in moving locomotives up very steep 
inclines, he had no doubt that, if the capital were supplied him, the enterprise 
would be found perfectly feasible. 

Mr. Spottiswoqot then read the following commimication from Mr. Consul 
Hutchinson : — 
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2. Details of a Journey through parts of the Salado Valley and across some 
of the Argentine Provinces. By Thos. J. Hutchinson, H. M. Consul, 
Rosario. 

This Paper contains an account, in very minute detail' of a journey 
performed by Mr. Hutchinson through the Argentine provinces, and 
especially through the valley of the river Salado. It gives the dis- 
tances from place to place with more exactness perhaps than has been 
done hitherto, and is accompanied by an excellent map, by Dr. Bur- 
nieistor, of Buenos Ayres, which, although founded on those drawn 
by Mr. Arrowsmith for Cap tain"* FitzRoy’s and Sir Woodbine Parish’s 
works, contains some more recent data and corrections by Mr. 
Hutchinson himself. The whole country, from the mouth of the 
Plata to Diamante in Entre Rios, is described as flat ; and the aspect 
of the undulating land of the Entre Rios province is described as 
very pleasing from the contrast it offers to the level region. The 
Salado is called the Northern Salado River, to distinguish it from 
the southern stream of the same name, which flows through the 
province of Buenos Ayres. Its mouth lies between Diamante and 
Santa P6, in s. lat. 31° 38' 34" ; w. long. C0° 89' 40". Little or no- 
thing was known of it previous to its exploration by Captain Page, 
of the IT. S. Navy, about ten years ago, who ascended it in a small 
steamer to a point 340 miles from its mouth. The river has 
since been more carefully examined by Mr. John Coghlan, civil 
engineer at Buenos Ayres, who has pronounced on the possibility 
of its navigability to a distance of nearly 1000 miles above Santa 
EA The line of railroad from Rosario to Cordova, projected by 
Mr, Wheelwright, is carefully laid down upon the map; and 
Mr. Hutchinson (who holds the post of H.M. Consul at Rosario, 
and is therefore a most competent person to form an opinion upon 
such a subject) bears the strongest testimony to its great and un- 
doubted importance to the future prospects of the whole of that 
republic. The port of Rosario (he says) is the natui*al outlet for 
eleven out of the fourteen provinces into which the Argentine 
Republic is divided ; and the carrying trade, effected by bullock- 
carts, between the city and the interior, amounts to nearly 18,000 
tons per yes^r. 

Mr. Wheelweioht said that the communication from Consul Hutchiniion 
reminded him that a new pass had been discovered and examined in the dor- 
dillera of the Andes, which might perhaps he found more practicable than the 
one he had explored, with reference to an interoceanic communication, in the 
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latitude of Atacama in 1856. The elevations to he overcome in the new pass 
appear lower than anything he had obtained in the north. The only obstacle 
which presented itself to his mind in relation to it was the snow — it being in 
the latitude of 35° s., whereas the Pass of San Francisco is in 27° s., and for 
nine consecutive years passengers had passed and repassed without interruption. 
He came to the conclusion, from this circumstance, that the northern pass 
might be found practicable for locomotive power, and the surveys he had made 
induced the conviction that practical gradients could be obtained. Such has 
been the result ; and although a longer route and far to the north, its freedom 
from blocking snows was a powerful argument in its favour. It would cer- 
tainly be most desirable that a transahdino communication should embrace 
Santiago, the seat of government in Chile, and the commercial capital Val- 
paraiso, both connected by a railway, which extends to Curico, from 80 to 100 
miles south of Santiago, and the apparent starting-point llirci.gh il.e Pass of 
the Andes. Should the statements prove true (and they arc (lonl'ih.sR eni itled 
to credit), and no obstacle interpose, this-* route would obtain a decided pre- 
ference over that of the north. Should this be the case, the projected railway 
from Cordova northward to Horqueta, instead of hor.ding Wcshvard, as originally 
proposed, towards the Cordillera, would continue il.s noriherly course through 
Tneumau, Salta, Jujuy, and finally enter Bolivia, or what was formerly tipper 
Peru, and restore its foreign commerce and trade to Buenos Ayres; but instead 
of a journey of three or four months, it would, through 'rail waj’' facilities, he 
accomplished in as many days. Should the southern pass be found prac- 
ticable, it would take the Rosario and Cordova line of I'ailway from the valley 
of the La Plata, and continue it on to the Villa Nueva station, about 160 miles, 
and at this point diverge and take a western direction through the province of 
San Luis to Mendoza, from thence seek the Cordillera Pass, and unite on the 
Great Southern Line, wliich he (Mr. Wheelwright) projected in 1842, and 
which has recently reached Curico, the probable junction of this interoceanic 
communication. The Cordova Railway is already in progress. It has been 
taken up in England by Mr. Thomas Brassey, who is thoroughly capable of 
appreciating this great undertaking, which, when carried out, will embrace in 
trunk-lines 3000 miles of railway. 

The Peesident said he wished before adjourning the Meeting to call attention 
to the beautiful paintings of the Zambesi Falls, by Mr. Baines, the artist who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone in his travels. Mr. Baines had sent home a 
vast number of pictorial illustrations ; and he hoped that, under the patronage 
of the Society, some publisher might be induced to bring out a selection of theni 
in coloured lithography 4 


TmlftJi Meeting (Anniversary), I p.m.. May 23rcf, 1864. 

SIB BODEEIOK I. MUEOHISOlSr, k.c.b., President, in. the Chair. 

The 'Seoeetaby read the minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, 
and also the Eegulations for the conduct of the present one ; after 
which Dr. Webster and Mr. Arrowsmith were appointed scrutineers 
for the ballot by the President. 

Captain E. E. Hutchinson; John W. Bone, b.a.j John Cameron ‘ 
John W. Cannon ; P. T. Jeyes, and Edward Warner, h.p., Esqrs., 
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•were elected as members of the Society : and Captain H. Toynbee ; 
Edw. Bellamy ; W. E. Ives ; A. MacHnnon, and E, O’Eiley, Esqrs., 
■were proposed as candidates for election at the next meeting. 

The Eeport of the Council was read and adopted. 

The Peesident then delivered the Founder’s Gold Medal to the 
Baron 0. von der Discken, and the Victoria Gold Medad to 
Captain James A. Grant, who each returned thanks. 

After the reading of the Anniversary Address, Sir Henry 0. 
Eawlinson proposed, that the regulation which provides that the 
President bo changed every two years should bo suspended in 
the election that was now to take place ; stating that Sir Eodorick 
Murchison had already explained, in his Address, the peculiar 
circumstances under which he was unanimously roq^uested by the 
Council to allow himself to be put in nomination as President for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. John Craweurd seconded the resolution, which was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

The Scrutineers, after the completion of the ballot, reported that 
Sir Eoderick I. Murchison had been unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and that the changes recommended by the Council had been 
adopted : namely, John Crawfurd, Esq., p.r.s., and Maj.-Gen. Sir 
H. C. Eawlinson, k.c.b., to be Vice-Presidents in place of Sir G. 
Everest, retired, and Lord Ashburton, deceased : Laurence Oliphant, 
Esq., Secretaty, to replace W. Spottiswoode,E8q., who has resigned: 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back ; T. H. Brooking, Esq. ; Et. Hon. Sir 
David Dundas, m.p. ; the Earl of Donoughmore; Lieut.-Gen. Eox, 
and H. Danby Seymour, Esq., m.p., to succeed, as Councillors, John 
Cra-wfurd, Esq,, and Sir H. 0. Eawlinson, Et. Hon. Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Admiral Murray, Commodore A. Eyder, E. O. Smith, 
Esq., and Colonel H. Yule. The appointment of Eeginald T. Cooks, 
Esq., as Treasurer, in place of E. Biddulph, Esq. (deoea«ed), was 
also confirmed. 

Dr. Webster, in announcing the result of the scrutiny, said that 
he took the opportunity of thanking the President and Council for 
adopting the suggestion he threw out last year -with reference to 
the balloting papers, to the effect that they should be sent out, as is 
the custom in other Societies, two or three weeks previous to the 
Anniversary Meeting, in order that Fellows might have ample 
opportunity to select the names of those whom they wished to serve 
on the Council. 
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The Earl of Donoushmore, ia conclusion, proposed a vote of 
iVia-nVa to the President, the Council, and the Scrutineers, coupled 
•with the req^uest that the Address he allowed to he printed ; and 
the President, in acknowledging the compliment, shited that after 
the expiration of the present year’s service he must positively 
retire. 

The Meeting then separated. 
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The Founder’s Gold Medal to Baron 0. yoH dee Dbcken, for Eis 
two surveys of the lofty mountain of Kilimandjaro, wEioh Ee ascer- 
tained to be capped with snow, and to have an altitude of 20,066 
feet. Tbe Patron’s or Victoria Gold Medal to Captain James A. 
Geanx, for bis journey from Zanzibar across Eastern Equatorial 
Africa to Egypt, in company witb Captain Speke, and for bis con- 
tributions to tbe work of that Explorer, 


Tbe Peesident having called up tbe Baron 0. von der Decken, 
thus addressed biin : — 

BaEON ChAELES TON DEE DeOKEN, 

“ This Medal is decreed to you for tbe two remarkable journeys 
wbiob you have performed from tbe Bast coast of Africa to tbe great 
Mountein of Kilimandjaro, in each of which, with tbe assistance of 
Mj. Eicbard Tbornton in the first and of Dr. Karsten in tbe second, 
you made many astronomical observations, and constructed a com 
toured map of tbe region. You also determined numerous alti- 
tudes by barometrical measurement, and estimated the highest of 
the pea!l^ of tbe mountains to be 20,065 English feet above the sea, 
and proved it to be covered with snow. 

“ In these expeditions you further collected rook specimens 
which have demonstrated that, in a remote period, this snow-capped 
mountairi was an active volcano. 

“ The accuracy of the observations made in your last jouaney was 
proved hy a comparison of tbe chronometers you took vritb you, 
which, having been compared on your return to Zanzibar, were 
found to have varied only 7" in 120 days. 

“ I further applaud your unabated zeal and energy in your pre- 
sent desire to explore the interior of Eastern Africa, inasmuch as 
you have just fitted out at great expense a new expedition, and 
bave constructed a river iron-steamer wherewith you hope fiu 
ascend one of the rivers flowing from Mount Kenia, and ihence 
to explore unknown regions, and if possible to follow down one of 
the main eastern affluepts of the hFile. And, as you have named 
your new vessel the Guelph, I trust that this name, (^erihhed 
by Englishmen who lived in the days when Hanover an^ lnglah(| 
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constitTited, as it were, one country, may be a bappy omen of the 
success wbicb we all hope may crown your noble enterprise.” 

Baron von dee, Decken replied : — 

“ This is but the second time that I have had the honour of being 
present at a Meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society. The first 
time, besides being kindly welcomed, I was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society, and now a still greater honour is awarded 
me. It is quite impossible for mo, as a stranger unfamiliar with the 
English language, adequately to express my thanks for the distinc- 
tion. It is true, 1 always entertained a hope that, after returning 
from my travels, I tbight perhaps have the good fortune to receive 
a Medal, a gift whieh every Explorer ought to look forward to as 
the highest testimonial of his work having been well and suceess- 
fally done. "Whether the journey for which I am now preparing 
will be a success, God only knows I But I liave the firmest deter- 
mination ; and, if any accident should arise to myself during the 
expedition, I have made such disposition that my party (consisting 
of several able and scientific men) will he able to carry out my 
plans. 

“Happy and proud as I am to-day, there is still some sadness 
mingled with it. I miss here my poor friend the late Eiohaid 
Thornton, yonr countryman and my companion during my first ex- 
cursion to Kilimandjaro. We did not at that time reach so gi’eat 
an elevation as I did in the second journey, in which, with the 
ip,id of Dr. Karsten, I corrected the mistakes of the first. Thornton 
was nevertheless the first European besides myself who pehe- 
ferated farther than the low hills surrounding the gg^eat mountain, 
and settled hy his testimony the question of snowy mountains 
in Equatorial Africa. He was a good companion, and extremely 
useful during the expedition, hy taking observations, working very 
laboriously with the theodolite, and as a geologist in collecting nnd 
describing the rocks. If I ever come hack to Europe and publish 
an account of my travels, I -shall not omit to give due credit to my 
lamented obmpanicn, 

“ In conclusion I feel it my duty to express publicly my best 
thanks to you, Sir Roderick, our distinguished President, who, from 
the first time I made your acquaintance, were so kind as to give me 
in every way assistance and good counsel regarding my new ex- 
pedition, and who have used your influence to obtain for me 
the support of Her Majesty’s cruisers as well as of the authorities 
on the African coast.” 

In presenting the Patron’s Medal to Captain Grant, Sir Roderick 
thus addressed that Officer : — 

“ Captain Grant, 

“Eleven months have elapsed since we received your leader, 
'(^af tain Speke, and r^OffirSelf Within these walls, with the cordial 
leShpwledgment of tfiesgreat ser^iooB you had performed in opening 
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out Eastern Equatorial Africa, and in sliowing how the White 
Nile flowed from the yery lake previously discovered by your 
distinguished companion. Captain Speke having, on his anival 
■fe Gondokoro, received the Medal most justly granted to him for 
the great discovery of Lake Victoria Nyanza, we, in conferring this 
Medal upon you, wish it to be understood that we once more 
emphatically mark our deep sense of the value of the first -great 
exploration of those lands around it, made by Captain Speke and 
yourself 

“ When you returned here our Anniversary had passed over, and 
both our Medals had been adjudicated, or you would, doubtless, 
before now, have received the highest honour which we have it 
in our power to bestow. It was, however, a source of true giutifi- 
oation to us to see that the King of Italy was, in the mean time, 
foremost in recognising your merit, as well as that of your skilful 
leader, and affixed to each of his Medals the appropriate motto of 
* Honor a Nilo ! ’ 

“ On my own part I can truly say that, on the many occasions in 
which it has been my lot to present Medals to Explorers of distant 
regions, I never had greater satisfaction than on the present oooa- 
siom Eor now that I hand to you this Medal, hearing the efSgy of 
Queen Victoria, T feel that we Geo^aphers are not merely recom,’'' 
pensing the noble and dismterested comipanion of Speke, Imt, as a 
soldier of the olden time myself, I have a special pride m recognising 
in you the gallant young Officer, who, in the Indian mutiny, 
and despite a severe wound, was the means of saving from serious 
disaster the rear-guard of tihe illustrious Havelock, as he advanced 
to the relief Lucknow, 

Accept, tmn, this, our gracious Patron’s Medal, ‘and consider it 
as our Victoria Gross.” 

Captain Gbant then replied : — 

“Sir Eoderiok Murchison and Gentlemen, — ^It was daring a' 
recent sojourn on the Continent that I received the communication 
from the Oouneil of the Boyal Geographical Soede^, announcing 
that they had unanimously awarded me one of iheir GoW Mhdais ^ 
the year, I assure you the receipt of this communication gave me 
intense pleasure ; hut it vras a surprise to me, for I little thought t 
had done anything to merit so high and dlstingnished an honour. 
And to receive the Medal from your hands, Sir, from whom I have 
always experienced so much kindness, enhances the value of a gift 
which I shall cherish to my dying day. I feel so much erabairassed 
hy the distinction you, have conferred upon me,, that I am quit® um 
prepared to express mj^self in the language I Should vrish, I hope, 
therefore, you will excuse the few words in which I thank you fof 
the honour you have done me;” 
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TO TXPt 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the %Zrd May^ 1864 , 


By Sir Eodeeiok Impey MiJROHiSoisr, K,d3.> 

PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

Iin commencing this Address, which, for the reasons I 
assigned at the preceding Anniversary, I fully believed would be 
the last I should have the honour of delivering to you, I feel that, 
ill addition to what has appeared in the Eeport of the Gounoil, I 
ought to explain how it has happened that again a list has been 
prepared in which my name is proposed as ypur President elect for 
the ensuing year. 

Let me assure you, Gentlemen, that my retirement had been 
completely arranged. With the advice of some of our leading 
members, I had, in fact, secured the services of a di sti-n g niaRftd 
geographer and scholar, to be recommended as my successor, when 
u:^oroseen circumstances occurred which created disquietude in the 
minds of many well-wishers of the Society, if coupled with my retire- 
ment from office. Our excellent senior Secretary, Mr. Spottiswoode, 
hatdng foxmd it absolutely necessary, from the pressure of his other 
aYooations, to retire, and our new Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Green- 
deld, having recently met with a premature death, the Council laid 
before me their unanimous request, that in this difficulty, and with 
a new staff to be appointed, I would consent to continue in office* 
As nothing could induce me to leave the good geographical ship, 
to which I am so he^ily attached, in a moment of distress, so, in 
the belief that I may be able to steer her for a time, I have con- 
sented to remain at the helm for one year, if such should prove 
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to be the wisb of tbe Society. Ton therefore, Oentlemen, if you 
choose me once more, must take upon yourselves the responsi- 
bility of re-electing your weather-beaten, chief, who on his part 
can only assure you that, if you do so, he will put forth in your 
cause whatever energy is left in him. 

In the mean time 1 may say that the losses in our staff have been 
%ell made up ; for whilst our accomplished Secretary, Mr. Glements 
Markham, remains, Mr. Iiaurence Oliphant, the well-known tra- 
veller in many countries, takes the place of Mr. Spottiswoode ; and 
the post of Assistant-Secretary is already occupied by a true traveller 
and good geographer, Mr. H. "W. Bates, the author of that popular 
and instructive work, ‘The Naturalist on the Biver Amazons.’ 
The man who, in pursuit of the beauties and truths of natural 
history, has spent eleven years of his life in regions known to few 
Europeans, and who has since published so striking an account of 
them, wiU, I anticipate, be found to possess all the qualities of a 
igeod Assistant-Secretary and Editor of our publications. 

Since our last Anniversary we have made an addition to oUr 
members of eighteen distinguished geographers of foreign lands, as 
mentioned in the Beport of dur Oouncil ,' and in this kot we have 
not only honoured ourselves, but have greatly augmented our means 
of obtaining the best and freshest knowledge of the advances of our 
science in France, Germany, Switzerland, Eussia, South America, 
the United States, Portugal, and Denmark.* 

In former years I have had, as I now have, the satisfaction to 
annoimce that the numbers of our ordinary Fellows have increased, 
and are increasing, and that our losses hy death have been small 
in comparison with the great accession of new Fellows. In fact, 
the elections made in two of our ordinary days of meeting would 
teplaoe the whole number we lose by death during the year. If this 
prosperous, flowing tide should continue, we may really reach that 
stage of augmentation for which no place of meeting would suffice, 
and then we may he obliged to limit our numbers, and fill up 
the annual vacancies only. 

OBITUAEY. 

I naturally commence the record of the losses we have sustained 
in the deaths of our Associates with a notice, however brief, of that 
good and well-beloved man, my immediate predecessor, the late Eord 

* See Council Report, Appendix F, p. 26. 
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^SHBUETOH^ Born in. the last year of the last century, WilHam 
PicLghain Baring succeeded to his father, the first peer, the great 
merchant prince Alexander Baring, whose name is bound up in 
geographical annals, as haying been the chief British Commissioner, 
assisted by Colonel Mudge, iub., and my friend W. G-- Feather- 
etonhaugh, in settling the boundary between the United States and 
British America- Eepeiving part of his ed.ucation in Geneva, he 
giained gQod classical honours at Oxford, where he was a member of 
Oriel College, and whei’e under Whately,, the late Archbishop of 
,6ublin, and DaviBon of Oriel, he acquired that taste for general 
hntpwiedgie which he ever retained. During the administration 
Sir Bobert Peel, and when a member of the Dense of Common^ 
he occupied the official posts of Seoretaay of the Board of Control, 
of Paymaster of the Forces, and of Treasurer of the : 

As soon as he became possessed of the title and the great landed 
estates of his father, Lord Ashbuiton was enabled to exercise 
liberally his love of true beneficence ; and on numberless occasions 
he quietly and unostentatiously, hut zealously, occupied himself in 
acts of well'Considered encouragement of merit, and in countless 
works of charity ; whilst his exertions to improve the education 
and condition of the humbler classes were unceasing. 

In his. capacity of President of this Society, I had perhaps more 
epperiunities of estimating his hearty devotion to our cause than 
most of my Associates, and I can sincerely declare, that nothing but 
ill health ever prevented his personal attendance at our meetings ; 
and that even when pressed by illness, his thoughts were anxiously 
directed to our well-being and advancement. When able to be 
among ns, his elegant and appropriate Addresses, his genuine friend- 
liness, and participation in our proceedings, endeared him to aE the 
Fellows of this Society. It has been incorrectly stated that he 
resigned his office on account of iU health ; for, threatened as he 
^as with the malady which ultimately proved fatal, he strove to 

his duty throughout his biennial term of office. As his malady 
•; increased, his health underwent so great a change for the worse, 
that but for the unremitting and soothing attentions of the devoted 
and accomplished lady who mourns his loss, his life could not have 
been protracted as it was tp the 23rd of March last. 

In short, our late President was a man of so guileless and 
honourable a stamp, that no one could have had much intercourse 
-with him without loving him ; and those who knew him best will 
join with me in asserting lhat few men pf our genOration have 
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passed througli life more nsefolly or blamelessly, or left beMnd 
them truer feelings of regard and affection, tlian William Bingham 
Lord Ashburton. 

, Eear-Admiral John Washinoton, c.b., f.r.s. — -In the year 1868 it 
■was my province, in reviewing the meritorious life of that eminent 
hydrographer ajid noble character, Bear- Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
for^ to solace my Associates with the reflection, that -the British 
hfavy and this Society hailed a most worthy snccessor in our former 
Secretary, Captain Washington. Alas 1 he also has now been taken 
from ns. Born in 1800, John Washington entered the Navy in 
1812, and saw much active service in the frigate /wno, in the 
waters of the Chesapeake and on the American coasts. Afterwards, 
in the Sibpl frigate (Capt, FoiTCst) he was occupied in pursuing 
the American Commodore Rogers up to Spitzbergen. In this 
voyage he aoq.uired much scientific knowledge under the then master 
of ■ihie vessel, afterwards Sir W. Bain, in making astronomical and 
magnetioal ohservaiions, Following up this knowledge in the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, he there obtained a prize gold 
medal in 1816 ; after which he served three years in the Forth, both 
on the North American Station and in the Pacific. While on this 
last service he nearly lost his life through a sailor’s falling upon 
him from the mast, and throwing him senseless into the sea, friom 
which he was only rescued hy extraordinary efforts. 

When ■ appointed Lieutenant in 1821, and ohtaining leave to 
come home, he disembarked at Yalparaiso, and crossed the Andes 
to Mendoza, riding over the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. Returned 
t50 Ihgland, he was transferred to the Parthian, and passed two 
years in the West Indies ; and afterwards, ohtaining leaver he ■fera* 
veiled in France, Spain, and Italy, improving himself in languages< 
Csoing to sea again in 1827, he was four years afloat imi the MedL 
terranean, in the Wmd and the Dartmouth ; and during -(his service 
he explored the interior of Morocoo in company with the Fnglish 
Oonsul-Q-eneral Drummond Hay, making astronomical observations 
in his route, and fixing the true position of places hitherto uu - 
^Ctewnmed. A memoir containing these observations was a oom- 
rnunioation to our Society in the first year of our existence, and 
published in the first volume of our Journal. 

Constantly occupied in useful studiesi he obtained the rank ©f 
Commander in 1833, and was ever active in promoting the success 
of our then young Socioty,' when, in 1836, he succeeded to our first 
Secretary, Oommauder Maponoohie. Qnoe placed in that dice, I 
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well reoolleot wliat vigour lie infused into all our proceedings, 
Wlietlier in stiinulating important travels and enterprises, or by 
greatly improving our publications, in the editing of which he 
laboured assiduously, assisted only by a single clerk. It was he, in- 
deed, who introduced among us the practice of annually reviewing 
the progress of geography in the past year, a practice which was not 
adopted by our Presidents until that distinguished scholar the late 
Mr. William B. Hamilton set the example in 1839. I am reminded 
by the eloquent and admirable sketch of his life by M. d’Avteao 
th^t a very important anonymous suggestion made by Washington, 
anid signed A. Zl., which was addressed to the President and Oounoil 
of the Boyal Geographical Society, and suggesting the Antarctic 
Expedition of James Boss, was never printed, thongh it was recorded 
in the Bulletin of the French Society. After five years of invalnable 
services to this Society, Washington, in 1841, took the command of 
the Black Eagle, in which ship he brought the late King of Prnssia 
to England. My friend, Baron Alexander von Humholdt, being the 
King’s chief adviser, the favourable impressions produced on the 
mind of the illustrious traveller by the knowledge and acquire- 
ments of the ex-Secretary of the Geographical Society were snob 
thatj on the recommendation of that Sovereign, Washington obtained 
the rank of Post-Captain. Up to the year 1847 he was employed 
as a Kautical Survejmr in the Blazer ; and on many parts of our own 
coasts he set that example of scrupulous exactitude of observation 
which had been duly impressed upon him by his revered chief, 
Beaufort, to whom in 1856 he succeeded as Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty. In this new post, following tibe bright example of 
Beaufort, he introduced the same spirit of action and order which 
he had so efficiently applied to the improvement of our Society, and 
was a thoroughly conscientious, indefatigable, and clear-beaded 
Director of that laborious office. In it, besides compiling for us 
annually that excellent r4sum6 of all the British Nautical Surveys of 
each year, which forms so highly valuable a portion of onr Jonmal — 

’ wMoh is now continued through the goodwill of his successor, 
Oapt. Bichards — Washington lost no opportunity presented to him: 
by his official position, of rendering us essential service in promoting 
every geographical expedition of importance. Deeply imbued, like 
many a gallant seaman, with the profoundest sense of the obliga- 
tions and duties of a Christian, he had all along taken the liveliest 
interest in every exploration of Africa which might tend to the im- 
provement of the natives and the abolition of the tirade in slaves. It 
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■was therefore with especial zest that he hacked up Livingstone when 
the latter had resolved to execute his second journey ; and it was 
chiefly owing to the energy of Washington that the hold traveller 
Was f'umished with the steam-vessel by which the ascent of the 
Zambesi river was to he accomplished, though the expense of fitting 
out a vessel drawing less water for the ascent of the river Shir6 fell 
entirely upon Livingstone. Nor had Washington been less oon- 
spiouonsly and untiringly active in supporting Lady FranMin 
through all her efforts in search of her missing husband ; and if 
others had been as true-hearted in that cause as those lamented men, 
Beaufort and Washington, that heroic lady would not have been left 
to spend her own fortune in doing that which it was the bounden 
duty of the country to have accomplished. From repeated conver- 
sations on this subject with both of those eminent men, I know 
how truly they grieved with myself on the loss of national dignity 
and right feeling which that apathetic conduct involved. 

Admiral Washington was one of those men of highly nervous 
temperaments, and feeling hearts, who inevitably fall victims to 
their zeal and sensibility, "whilst duller men plod on and live. 
Exhausted by over-exertion in his office, he obtained leave of 
absence to travel on the Continent, in the hope that his shattered 
health might be restored; and with this object he repaired to Havre. 
There he made at first some progress, particularly when reanimated 
and rejoiced by the arrival of his second son, Henry Halford, from 
the Chinese station ; when suddenly he was struck down hy an 
order that the youth should sail to the Pacifio. With natural im- 
patience he hastened, ill as he was, to London, to try to avert his 
disappointment ; but having failed, his despondency and ill-heahh. 
increased, so he wandered into Switzerland on a forlorn-hope, and 
only returned to Havre to die in the sxxty-thii’d year of his age, 
happily attended hy his affectionate wife and his youngest son, 
Francis Palmer. 

With the sincerest regard for the personal character of Admiral 
Washington, and the deepest sense of the great services he ren- 
dered to this country, and to this Society in particular, it is indeed 
most gratifying to reflect that ample justice has heen done to his 
memory by our distinguished Foreign Member, M. d’Avdzao, in a 
notice of his life and works, read before the Geographioal Sdoiely* 
of Paris ; whilst the honours which were paid to his remains hy all 
the authorities, as well as hy the inhabitants of Havre, on the 
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pQcasion of Ids interment, will never be forgotten by the nnmerons 
friends of Jqbn Washington. This is indeed one of those kindnesses 
which will the more link ns on in bonds of continned fiiendship 
with onr powerful allies and worthy rivals, the French. Admiral 
Washington was a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, and of many scien- 
tific and philanthropic establishments. 

PoBTLOCK. — By the decease of Major-General Joseph Ellison Port- 
look, of the Koyal llngineers, our Society has lost a truly sound 
geographer. He was the son of Captain Nathaniel Portlook, e.n., who 
ohcu,n 3 ,navigated the glob© in. the days of Captain Cook, and died one 
of the Captains of Greenvdoh Hospital. His son, who was botn at 
Gosport in 1794, was educated there and at Tiverton, and finally 
at the Eoyal MiHtary Academy at Woolwich. Young Portlock 
obtained his first commission in the corps of Boyal Engineers in 
1813. In 1814 he was sent to Canada, where he served till Sep- 
tember 1822, and took an active part in the war with the United 
States. He was at the siege of Fort Erie, and, when the army 
retreated, was the engineer who constructed the lines and tite-de- 
of Chippewa, at which Sir Gordon Erummond made his suc- 
oessful stand and saved Upper Canada. After his return from 
foreign service Lieutenant Portlock was appointed in 1824 to the 
(irdnance Survey, then under the direction of Colonel Colby,* and 
vVas one of .the assistants of that able officer, in companionship with 
Lieutenants Drummond and Larcom, in preparing the materials 
for the measurement’ for the base of triangulation. Accompanying 
Colonel Colby to Ireland, he worked with the Trigonometrical 
Surveyors on Divis Mountain, hear Belfast, where the first obser- 
vations of distant points were made with, the heliostat, then recently 
invented by Lientenant Drummond, E..E., afterwards Under Seore» 
tary for Ireland. Becoming the leader of the trigonometrical 
branch of the survey in Ireland, Portlock underwent gi'eat hard- 
ships on the bleak coast of Donegal, in one part of which, though 
two of his soldiers perished, he perseveringly held on- until he 
brought his observations to a successful issue. Completing the 
triangulation on various Irish mountains, he remained, in 1827, 
under canvas at heights of 2000 feet above the sea, till the middle 
of January. Up to that time he had been accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant, now Major-General, Sir Thomas- Laroom, k.o.b,, at present 


* See my sketch of Colonel (afterwards General) Colby’s eminent services, in 
the Address of 1853, when I presided over the Society. Vol. xxiii. p. Ixix. 
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Under Secretal-y for Ireland, but tbeneeforward lie continued his 
labours single-handed. In short, he indefatigably pursued his obser- 
vations -with the great theodolite in all the chief mountains of 
•Ireland, until the network of the principal triangles was com- 
pleted ; whilst by observations across the Channel, mainly effected 
by the employment of heliostats, the Irish triangulation was united 
with that of England and Wales. 

Portlock also undertook the laborious duty of correcting the dis- 
crepancies which arose between the established points of the great 
triangulation and the junctions of the detailed work of the field- 
surveyors, and, provided with assistants, he so advanced those 
operations that in one year two millions of acres were completely 
surveyed. With such ceaseless labour in observation, calculation, 
and horizontal triangulation, Portlock united an elaborate system 
of vertical measurements. The altitudes were first deduced from 
the level of the sea by actual levelling to bases of altitude, and from 
*11086 bases transferred, by angles of elevation and depression, to 
the su^ife of evefy moini^ and station, at distanced 

averaging a toilC aisunder, on which the minor levellings of the 
detail survey depended. TM# also was at first performed in 
the separate districts, hut' ultimately generalised into a system! 
With this view, Portlock personally carried a line of labelling 
aoross Ireland, from the coast of Down to that of Donegal, and 
caus^ similar lines of levelling to he observed in other places. 
The result was, to furnish a more general and homogeneous series 
of altitudes^ than had ever before been accomplished. It is true that 
even the accuracy thus obtained proved insufficient for those increase- 
ing wants and that improved knowledge which the scientific Works 
of the day soon afterwards called for, thongh his contributions weni 
far beyond the original intention and requirements of the survey as 
contemplated by Parliament. Those wants were also met and sup- 
plied in Ireland by an elaborate system of special spirit-levelling, 
crossing the island in every direction, and terminating at stations 
on the coast, where tidal observations were simultaneously made. 
These observations were thoroughly executed by Gatptaih Cameron, 
who had been trained ehiefly under Portloekj and they furnished 
the material for the admirable pamper by the Astronomer-Eoyai; 
published in the Transactions of the Eoyai Society of London. 

The triangulation and altitudes of all Ireland being completed^ 
Portlock was employed to c^rry out the* views which G©loinp|; Colby 
had formed at the commencement of the survey in regard to a 
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geolo^cal surrey of Ireland, but whiob the more pressing rrsarts 
of tbe topograpbioal branch bad caused to be suspended. Tor 
that work, on "^ioh Portlock’s abilities might have been equally 
developed, the time was past for making it a part of the sur- 
vey, and, after a single volume had been published, other public 
arrangements were made, and the tleologioal Survey of the British 
Isles was established under Sir Henry de la Beohe. It is, however, 
my bounden duty, as a geologist, to state that this volume of Port- 
look on the geology of Londonderry is a perfect model for fidelity 
of observation and minute attention to phenomena.* To the quick- 
ness of his eye, and his resolution tp surmount difficulties, wre elso 
owe tile first detection in Ireland (Tyrone) of those tdlobites and 
other organic remains which enabled Mm to identify thdse rooks 
with the Silurian rocks of England and Wales very shortly after 
my first classification of these older paleeozoio rooks. In short, he 
not only described the physical and mineralogical features of 
those tracts, but even so correctly described and named all their 
imbedded organic remains, that his work will always be con- 
sidered one of those stock pieces of science to which -geologists 
a,re largely indebted. On many occasions, as he rose in rank from 
captain to field-officer, Portlock showed, not only so a great a love 
for geology, but also so true and solid an acquaintance with the 
science, that in the years 1857 and 1858 he was elected to occupy 
the chair of the G-eological Society of London ; in which he was not 
only distinguished for his sound judgment and courtesy as a Presi- 
dent, but also for the faithful and elaborate research shown in his 
Anniversary Addresses. He was, in truth, a geologist quite after 
my own heart ; for in him an acquaintance with rocks, minerals, and 
fossils was united with the fall knowledge and feeling of a true 
physical geographer. 

When his duties as a trigonometrical surveyor were completed, 
Portlook reverted to the active military duties of his corps, and 
was employed as Commanding Engineer at Corfu in the erection of 
the fortifications now in process of demolition. Afterwards fie 
commanded the Engineers at Portsmouth and at Cork. In 1863, 
much to his honour, he wrote a memoir of the life of his old chief 
in the Ordnance Survey, General Colby, whose modesty bad pre- 
vented bis rendering justice to himself, who had done so much and 


. 1858, Fortlock acted as President of the Geological Section of the British 

#is6oeiatioQ at Belfast. 
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said^ little of liis deeds. Subsequently' General Portlock Ibecame 
the Inspector of Studies at the Eoyal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich ; and, lastly, a member of the Council of Military Education. 
Eailing health — the result, doubtless, of his extraordinary labours — 
bringing on paralysis, and compelling him to resign the last-named 
office, he returned to a pretty spot near Black Kook, Dublin, called 
Lota ; where, soothed by the attentions of his devoted wife, he died 
on the 14th February, 1864. 

For much that is given in this sketch of my lamented friend I 
am indebted to his distinguished brother Engineer officer Major- 
General Sir Thomas Laroom, with whom I cordially agree in thus 
summing up our estimate of the man “ The obaraoteristios which 
shone forth in Portlock during his well-spent life, whether as a 
soldier, a geographer, or a geologist, were,— undaunted courage in 
facing difficulties, Spartan endurance and invincible perseverance 
in overcoming them. Endowed, when in the zenith of his career, 
with a frame and nerves of iron, he exhibited such a vast power of 
continuous labour that he achieved every oJ)ject he had in view ; 
whilst great ability and a -pure love of hhowledge were in him * 
guided and governed by the highest sense of honopr and mpral 
rectitude.” 

General Albert de La Mabmoba. — Our list of Foreign Members has 
inthe last year been deprived of the name of one of those brave soldiers 
of whom Italy has reason to be proud, and who, in the latter part 
more especially of his distinguished career, has been a most devoted 
and successful contributor in the advancement of geography. Albert 
de La Marmora, who died last year at Turin in his 75th year, and 
was bom at the same plaice in April, 1789, was the second bom of 
eight brothers of an ancient noble family, four of whom became 
distinguished General Officers. Entering the military serrice when 
the ISForth of Italy was united with France under the First Napoleon, 
his education was completed at the Military# School of Fontaine- 
bleau, in which he was well instructed in mathematics hy the 
famous Puissant. After some years of local adventure he served in 
the army which, advancing from Italy, retrieved the defeat of 
Aspem; and he fought in the great victory gained hy the first 
French Emperor at Wagram. Although a serious malady oomr 
polled him to leave the army in 1811, he was called again into 
activity, and, taking part in the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, he 
obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He was also engaged 
in the disastrous battles of Gross Beeren and Leipzig ; and, when the 
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star of* Kapoleon set in 1814, La Mannora, returned to liis 
city, still holding, after eight years of hard service, the ranlc df 
Lieutenant only. Onr own fine old soldier, Lord Olydej wafi, m a 
similar way, long an unknown brave subaltern. 

In the year of peace which followed the short tvat ef lSlS,i l^s 
active spirit led Albert de La Marmora into liberal demonsti'ationS, 
which caused him to be exiled to the Island of Sardinia. This 
event, which seemed untoward, proved however to be most bene- 
ficial to geographical science. It threw this zealous man upon 
hiS: own resources, and he “began to work out the geography of an 
tslund, which, though it gave for a long period a title to a crowned 
head, had been hitherto quite misrepresented in the scientific maps 
of European conntries. In subsequent years, regaining his freedom 
and proper position, he advanced to higher rank and occripied public 
stations of importance ; among which was the Directorship of the 
Eoyal Naval School at Genoa, An active adherent of the gallant 
but unfortunate Charles Albert, he received from that King, shortly 
before his abdication, the rank of Lieutenant-General ; and nnder 
the present King of Italy was decorated with high hononrs. 

Having thus briefly sketched his public career, it is now my duty 
to unite, as your representative, with the Geographers of Erance and 
Italyj and I trust of every country of the oiviliaSed world, in doing 
bohOUr to the memory of the man who devoted his best enorgios for 
many years to the completion of that beautiful map of Sardinia, for 
the construction of which we placed him in the list of otir Foreign 
Members. This work is not only an example of accurate and skilful 
workmanship, in the representation of a tract highly diversified ill 
outline, but has been admirably illustrated by the well -filled 
volumes Which he published on the Natural History, Aniiquiiiesi 
and Geology of his favourite island, so that the labours which he 
commenced in 1819 were not really terminated until 1880. “Whilst 
my eminent contemporary M. d'Av4zao, in his Address to the Geo- 
logical Society of France, speaks with the warmth of a friend and 
admirer of General Albert de La Marmora for his deseription of the 
Antiquities of Sardinia, let me assure you that at a late period I 
also rejoiced to converse with the deceased General, when I found 
that he was as zealously intent upon doing all justice to the geo- 
logical structure of the island. Not content with consultbig M* d0 
Temeuil and myself as to the age of the rocks he was describing, he 
employed competent persons, particularly M. YeccM, in dinwing 
iand describing all Ibe tossil organic remains^ In Short, he has by 
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his oncyclopasdic and praiseworthy labours so united Sardinia with 
Piedmont, as thereby to constitute the strongest reason, independent 
even of” the rights of regal inheritance, why the race of inhabitants 
of that fine island should never be severed from the Italian kingdom. 
It is as a benefactor to humanity in its widest sense that the memory 
of this true devotee to the cause of science and lettei’s will be pre- 
served to future ages, when the names of many a greater official 
personage of our time will have passed into oblivion. 

The JEarl of Eloin and Kincardine. — The late Eaid of Elgin was a 
Fellow of our Society, and it is but a brief time since you heard his 
voice in this room, unostentatiously describing the results of those 
great events which have revolutionised the relations between the 
European world and tho most remote and most civilised empires of 
Asia. Tho late Earl, born in 1811, was edueated at Eton and 
Oxford, and was the friend and contemporary in years with such 
statesmen as Lords Dalhousie and Canning, and "\Miliam Gladstone. 

With a slender patrimony, and no other advantage to begin life 
than an ancient Soot’s pedigree. Lord Elgin fought his way to emi- 
nence by force of talents, assiduity, and integrity, and was tiuly the 
builder of his own. fortune and renown. Diplomacy was the branch of 
administration, including colonial administration, in which he rose j 
and here, from the magnitude and importance of tlie ti'ansactions in 
which he happened to be engaged, but still more from the skill with 
which he conducted them, he is entitled to rank among the first diplo- 
matists of our time. His first responsible office was that of Governor 
of Jamaica, from which he was transferred to tho more important and 
difficult office of Governor-General of Canada, which he discharged 
with skill and efficiency, conducting to a successful issue those ne- 
gotiations with our frontier relatives, which, founded on the solid 
bases of freedom, justice, and equality, ought to insure peace and 
contentment to the parties concerned. But by far the most valuable 
services which Lord Elgin rendered to the State were those which 
he achieved in China and Japan. The first mission to China began 
in 1857, and lasted two years ; the second began in 1860, and ter- 
minated in the same year ; so that in all, between China and Japan, 
he passed three years of most laborious and responsible employment. 
This successful diplomacy has thrown open to us four new port^ in 
China, and as many in Japan. You can judge to what extent we 
are already profiting by his Lordship’s services, when I state that 
the value of the exports and imports of Britain and her Colonies 
with the two empires already reaches the yearly sum of 40,000,OOOL 
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SucTi services as -these will assure to Lord Elgin a record in onr 
national history. 

The operations which have led to these great results gave the 
Earl of Elgin an opportunity of displaying that self-reliance, 
promptitude of action, and political courage, which eminently dis- 
tinguished his character. The news of the outhreah of the great 
Indian rebellion having reached him on his route to China, he at 
once appreciated the extent of the danger, and, on his own respon- 
sibility, diverted the whole naval and military expedition from its 
original destination. By his command, the force which was numt 
for the Peiho proceeded to the Ganges, and largely contributed to 
the suppression of the insurrection ; for it was in time, not only for 
the protection of Calcutta, but for the capture of Lucknow. In this 
last cro-whing aohievemmt, performed at the distance of 600 mEes 
out of the hounds of their own special element, even the Na-vy took 
part ; for who can forget the part played in it hy -the gallant William 
Peel and his sailors ? 

Shortly after his return from China, Lord Elgin was promoted to 
the inost lucrative, hut also the most ditficult and i-esponsible, office 
under the Crown — the Government of India ;• and assuredly none of 
his predecessors brought to it so large and various a practical ex- 
perience, while in talents he equalled the most distinguished of 
them. Had his life been spared, his taleuts, energy, and industry 
■would have been equal to the cultivation of the grand field which 
was now opened to him. He proceeded to India in 1861, and died 
at his 'post in 1868, at the age of 52, much too early for Ms oounbty 
and his Mends ; the malady which proved fntal to him being an 
organic afieotion of the heart — without doubt, the effect of long, 
laborious, and anxious public services on a peculiarly sensitive con- 
stitution. 

In dying at his post in India, this eminent public servant was 
spared the misery which befell bis predecessor, Lord Canning, in 
the loss of his wife ; for, happily, the accomplished Countess of 
Elgin, who had devotedly followed her lord to the East, has sur- 
vived, and will doubtless so bring up her children as to lead them 
to emulate the great deeds and virtuous life of their noble parent. 

The death of the Admiral of the Eleet brings me to notice, how- 
ever briefly, One of the distinguished seamen of Nelsonian days* 
Sir W. Hall Gaoe, g.o.b., entered the Navy in 1789. He was present 
as Lieutenant of the Mineroe, nnder the command of Eord Nelson, 
when that vessel captured the Spanisli frigate Sabina. He next took 
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part in the cutting-out of the lidutim from under the hatteries at 
Teneriflfe. When in comraand of the Uranie, the boats of that ■vessel, 
in company -with those of the Doris and Beaulieu, cut out the French 
National ship La Chevrette, of 20 guns and 350 men, which was con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant exploits of the kind ever performed. 
He served as Gommander-in-Chief in the East Indies from 1825 to 
1830, and on the Lisbon station from 1834 to 1837 j and from 1842 
to 1846 he acted as Senior Naval Lord at the Board of Admiralty. 
Sir William joined the Hoj'al Geographical Society in the year 1845. 

Bear- Admiral Octavius VicitNON IIaucouut, fourth sou of the late 
Archbishop of York, entered the Navy in 1803, and in the Calcutta 
performed a voyage round the world in 10 months and 3 days, which 
at that period was thought a very romarlcablo feat, lie served as a 
Lieutenant in 1809, in the Baltic, with distinction; and in 1813, 
when in command of the Cluilhnger, took part in the siege of San 
Sebastian, and afterwards commanded the Blossom and Doris on the 
South American station. Admiral Harcourt took an active interest 
in many charities, and at his death bequeathed a large sum of money 
for their maintenance. 

Eear-Admiral Fowler entered the Navy in 1798, and sailed as 
Lieutenant with Captain Flinders on a voyage of discovery to New 
Holland. He was afterwards Avreoked on the Cato Beef, when in 
command of the armed storeship Porpoise ; hut he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in reaching Canton, where he embarked on boaxd the Earl 
Camden, East Indiaraan. In consideration of the assistance that 
he ■ afforded to Captain Dance in boating off the powerful French 
squadron under Linois, he was presented by the East India 
Company with a sum of SOOZ, to purchase a piece of plate, and the 
Patriotic Society awarded him a sword. He served in Sir B, 
Galder’s action, 1805, and took part in the expedition to Walcheren, 
1808. ' 

Captain William Allen entered the Navy in -the y w 180o. He 
served in the at the passage of tlie Dardanelles, under Sir 

Thomas Duckworth, and was engaged in the reduction of Java. 

Captain Allen served in the WHberforoe steamer on her memorable 
expedition up the Niger, of which he published an interesting 
account ; and in tjie year 1865 he produced a work in 2 vols. on the 
‘ Dead Sea and the Overland Communication with the East.’ In 
this he advocated the cutting of a canal so as to admit the Mediter- 
ranean into the Dead Sea, and entered extensively into a comparison 
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between tbis route and that by tbe proposed Suez Canal. Captain 
Allen took an active part in tbe proceedings of tbe Society, and 
spoke occasionally at our meetings. 

Captain W. A. Willis entered tbe Navy in 1811. He served as 
Flag-Lieutenant to Sir G. Cockburn, in tbe West Indies, and after- 
wards in command of tbe Jaseur and Frolic ; and in 1845 be was 
granted a pension for wounds received in tbe service. 

Eicbard Thornton. — I bave now to speak of a gifted and promising 
young man, Mr. Eiobard Thornton, of Bradford, who has lost bis 
life by bis zealous exertions to extend our acquaintance witli tbe 
geography and geology of Eastern Africa. I am proud to say that 
Kicbard Thornton received bis scientific education in tbe Eoyal 
School of Mines, over which I preside, and that, being desirous of 
accompanying Livingstone in bis last explorations, I confidently 
recommended him to tbe goodwill of the great traveller. When 
Livingstone last left our shores in March, 1858, young Thornton, 
then only nineteen^ years of age, accompanied him as geologist. 
Qualifying himself during tbe voyage and at tbe Cape of Good Hope 
in making astronomical calculations, and being also a good sketcber 
of ground and capable of constructing maps, be was as well adapted 
to lay down tbe physical geography of tbe Zambesi Eiver as to 
describe tbe various rocks which occupied its banks. 

In looking over bis accurately-kept diaries, in which be never 
failed to register every fact, I find that be made upwards of 7000 
observations, to fijx relative geographical pointn and to determine 
altitudes, on tbe banks of the Zambesi. La leaving ibe tertiary 
rocks of tbe Delta behind him, and in ascending that river to tbe 
rapids, be described numerous rocks of former igneous origin; and, 
still further inland, various seams of thick and good coal (of which 
tbe Portuguese may very largely avail themselves); proving, by 
tbe associated fossil remains, that tbe coal was of tbe old and best 
age of that mineral. 

His health having failed, be was for a while estranged from tbe 
Zambesi expedition, through a partial misunderstanding between 
bis chief and himself. Tbis having been completely done away 
with, when my young friend returned to work out and complete bis 
labours in the Zambesi region, I should not here allude to it, if not 
to recount the important services be rendered in tbe mean time tc 


* Born 5th April, 1838. 
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geographical and geological science, hy becoming ad interim the 
scientific companion of Baron 0. von der Decken, in his first survey 
of the Kilimandjaro Mountain, from Zanzibar and Mombas. 

’ . Having recently examined the diary kept by Mr. Richard Thornton 
in that journey between Mombas and the highest point the travellers 
reached, and also on their return to Mombas, or between the last 
days of June and the IQth of October, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the labour is so graphically detailed, every movement so aocu- 
i*ately recorded, the transactions with the various native tribes so 
cleariy explained, and every hour of the 1 20 days’ expedition so 
well accounted for, that, with the contoured majo of the region which 
he prepared, together with many skeinhes of tho form of the ground, 
I can really fancy myself, like his loader and himself, struggling to 
roach the snowy equatorial summits. Tho numerous obstacles 
opposed by tho native chiefs, and tho manner in which, after so 
many “ showrys ” or palavers, all difficulties were overcome ; the 
perfect description of the habits and dresses of the natives — of the 
metamorphosed structure of the rocks — ^the vegetation of each zone of 
altitude — all these are given ; whilst every moment of clear weather 
in that humid region was devoted to star and lunar observations, or 
to theodolite measurements of altitude, and the fixing of relative 
geographical points. All this, too, was scrupulously performed 
by Thornton, notwithstanding occasional attacks of fever, to which 
the Baron and himself were subjected. 

I Ciannot but hope that these diaries of an accurately minute 
philosopher, or at least large portions of them, will appear in print; 
for I have read few writings more instructive and characteristic. 
In fact, until Baron von der Decken and Thornton carried out this 
expedition, no other African traveller has ever had presented to 
him such a vast variety of scenes of nature, within so limited a 
compass, as those which are seen in ascending f6:om the eastern sea- 
board to the banana- groves on the skirts of the snow- clad peaks of 
Kilimandjaro. As the account of this first ascent has been given to 
Continental Europe in German, so we may rejoice that our Thornton’s 
English version of the same may soon appear; whilst Baron von 
der Decken, onr Medallist of this year, unites with me in the ex- 
pression of admiration of the undaunted efforts and able assistance 
of his companion. 

In truth, in his letters to myself, besides what is noted down in 
his diaries, Thornton correctly described (and for the first time) 
ihe nature of each rock of that region; by which I clearly learned 
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that igneous roots, wlietlier syenites or porphyries, had penetrated 
, micaceons slaty nietamorphic strata, and that streams of "vesicular 
lava, •which occur on the flanks of the mountains, indicated clearly 
that the loftiest summits, now capped with snow, had been raised 
by the extrusion of a great subaerial volcano.* 

If his life had been spared, this fine young man intended, as he 
wrote to me, to endeavour to traverse Afriba, and compare its East 
and West coasts with each other, as well as with its vast lacustrine 
centre. Anxious, however, to finish off in the mean time those 
labours in the Zambesi which ho had so far advanced, he rejoined 
his old chief Livingstone, and was on the point of completing the 
map of a mountainous tract on the north bank of the stream, when, 
in over-exerting himself, he fell a -viotim to that fever which has 
proved so fatal to our missionaries, to the devoted wife of Liviiig- 
htohe, and which, on more than one occasion, has nearly deprived 
of life that great braveller himself. 

One of his comjoanions for a time on the Zambesi, the Eov. 
Henry Bowley, in writing to me of the never-flagging zeal and 
uhconq^uerable energy, as well as of the generous nature and high 
character of Eichard Thornton, adds : — “ Axe in hand, he would 
cut himself a path to the top of a thickly-wooded mountain, never 
lea-ving it till the setting sxm made further observations impossible.” 

In revieVdng the journals and diaries of Eichard Thornton, I am 
lost in admiration of his patient labours of registration, when com- 
bined with his vivacity of description. With such a delineator in 
words as Thornton, and such an ariiat as Mr. Baines--^v^ has sent 
home such admirable coloured drawings of SoUth-Afrioan scenes, 
particularly of the falls of the Zambe6iM--th0se of us who 84^ 
destined never to, be able to; penetrate into the southern part of 
Africa, may quite realise to our mind’s eye the true characters of 
that grand continent. Through the devotion of the brothers and 
sisters of the deceased traveller, the whole of his voluminous notes 
and observations have, I am happy to say, been carefully copied 
out and transmitted to us ; and I am confident that eveiy one whu 
ekUmines them will declare with myself, that Eichard Thornton was 
'SO giftbd and rising an explorer, that, had he lived, his indomitahle 
zeal and Ms gibat acquirements would have surely placed him in 
the front rank of men of science. He died on the 21st April, 1868, 
at the early age of tWenty-five years. 

expedition, when Baron von derDeclen readied the greater 
aUatudes, fie fotuid in addition trachytes and obsidian. 
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E. Osborne Smith. — ^By tbe decease of my respected friend, Mr. 
E. Osborne Smitb, tlie Council bas lost a valuable auxiliary, wbetber 
in the management of our finances, in preparing tbe annual Keports, 
or in every vray rendering bimself useful. Possessed of sound good 
sense, and endowed with a most genial disposition, be was truly an 
important link between tbe popular and scientific portions of our 
large body ; and on numerous occasions was of real service in calming 
irritation and in promoting harmony and goodwill among us. 

As tbe Treasurer of the Club of tbe Society, bis cboorfulnoss and 
largc-boartodnoss rendered bim a general favourite; and all its 
members bavo united witli mo in deploring bis loss> whilst they 
cborisb the memory of bis good deeds. He bad been for many years 
the Actuaiy of the Kolianco Life Assuranco Company, wbicb office 
gave bim full opportunity of displaying bis raatbematical abilities ; 
and it is believed that the laborious work of computing a long series 
of important and mtrioate calculations brought to a crisis tbe illness 
that terminated bis well-spent and useful life. 

Mr. Osborne Smitb was a Follow of tbe Society of Antiq[uaries, 
and also of the Zoological, Statistical, and Ethnological Societies; 
and was a member of Council in tbe two last bodies, as well as in 
that of our own Society. Ho died on the 25tb April, 1864, in tbe 
sixty-fifth year of bis age, deeply regretted. 

Beriab Botfield. — Boriab Botfield, m.t., was a man of cultivated 
mind, who expended much of bis large fortune in tbe promotion of 
antiquarian researches, and in tbe publication of literary works of 
merit. The chief of these works are — varions Tracts upon Biblio- 
graphy, communicated to tbe Pbilobiblion Society ; Prefaces to tbe 
first editions of tbe Greek and Eoraan Classics, and of tbe Sacred 
Scriptures; Stemmata Botevilliana ; Expenses of England in tbe 
ifitb and 14tb centuries ; and. Notes on tbe Cathedral Libraries of 
England. In addition to these, lilr. Botfield made various oom- 
munioations to the Society of Antiquaries, wbicb have been duly 
noticed by tbe President of that body, Earl Stanhope. 

William OuBirn — William Cubitt, m.p., was one of tbe most 
marked of that class of good and earnest men who, owing their 
success in bfe to their own exertions, rise to posts of distinction. 
He began life as a seaman ; but in due time, following tbe bent of 
bis genius, be studied architecture, and became a most suGoessful 
builder. In truth, William Cubitt was tbe architect of bis own 
fortune. He rose to tbe loftiest civic dignity of these kingdoms, 
attaining at tbe same time a seat in Parliament, Mr. Cubitt was 
so justly popular, and so much esteemed for bis good sense, probity, 
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and engaging manners, that he was twice chosen Lord Mayor of 
London, and died infinitely regretted by a large circle of friends 
and admirers. 

John Watkins Brett. — Though not the scientific originator of 
submarine telegraphy— -an honour which was won by Professor 
Wheatstone* — Mr. Brett was distinguished by being the first to 
show, by the actual experiment of laying a gutta-percha wire across 
the British Channel, in 1850, that the scheme was feasible. He 
had indeed called the attention of Government to the subject in 
1846, with the view of connecting Britain with her colonies. He 
afterwards (1846-7) endeavoured in vain to cany out his project 
under the Government of Louis Philippe, though he had obtained 
a concession. At last, through his energy and ability, he obtained 
a renewal of the concession from Louis Napoleon; and in 1860 an 
experimental line was submerged by Mr. Brett between Dover and 
Cape Griznez, by which the first submarine message was sent from 
one country to another ; ‘ The Times ’ of the day remarking, “ the jest 
of yesterday has become the fact of to-day.” The present cable 
between Dover and Calais was laid in 1851, and the Dover and Ostend 
line in 1853 ; the latter under a concession from the King of the 
Belgians. The next trial was in the unknovm depths of the 
Mediterranean, under concessions from the Drench and Sardinian 
Governments, and resulted, in 1864, in uniting the Island of Sar- 
dinia with the Continent of Europe. It would be superfluous to 
trace further Mr. Brett’s connexion' with telegraphic enterprise : 
suffice it to say, that in 1856 he was mainly instrumental in forming 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, of which he was one of the 
directors. It is rare to find a highly cultivated taste for the fine 
arts combined with an enterprising mind, yet such was eminently 
the case with Mr. Brett, as proved by his well-known, choice and 
varied collection of works of art. Mr. Brett died on the 3rd of 
December last, at the age of 58, bequeathing one-tenth of his large 
property to charity. 

0. G. Puller. — 0. G. Puller, Esq., a respected friend of my own, 
wai one of ihe representatives of Hertfordshire. He was a con- 
scientious, enlightened, and zealous Member of Parliament. He 
died most unexpectedly, after a very short illness. 

Arthur Paget.— Mr. Arthur Paget, the heir of a great estate) was 

. ♦ Prom tlie year 1840 onwards Professor Wheatstone ferailiarized tie public with 
the feasibility of Submarine Telegraphy. I have before me documents which 
leave ho doubt on this subject, abd a jury of the International Association at Paris 
, in 1 855 unhesitatingly assigned this scientific honour to Wheatstone. 

, f 
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too early cut off : in the spirit of adventure and from love of 
geographical pursuits, he had visited America, the Pacific Islands, 
, Continental India, Java, with others of the Malayan Islands, and 
Northern Africa. In China, during our last operations against the 
Imperial Government, he served as a volunteer, sharing in the perils 
and privations of his military companions. 

The other deceased Fellows, who have not taken a prominent 
part in our proceedings, or have been noted as authors or public 
characters, are — Mr. Henry Ancell; Mr. Thomas Blackwell, an 
able Civil Engineer; Mr. David Barclay, Mr. William Jackson, 
Mr. George Lee, Mr. Thomas Molson, the Kov. W. Oxenham, 
Mr. Thomas Parr, the Bov. G. C. Bowden, Mr. John N. Ryder, 
Mr. W. Biciiardson, and Dr. Tronson.* 


British Geography. 

Admiralty Surveys .^ — The Admiralty Surveys at home and abroad 
have made adequate progress during the past year, although, owing 
to the completion of some Coasts, and the retirement of officers, 
certain reductions have taken place. 

English Coast. — Staff-Commander Calver, in the Porcupine, has re- 
surveyed the estuary of the Thame's, a work which, owing to the 
shifting nature of the sands, was much required. He has sotmded 
over an area of 240 square miles, and will, during the present year, 
continue to trace the changes to the north-east, along tlie coasts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, till they disappear. The ever-changing cha- 
racter of the sands off these shores, and especially in the vicinity of 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, calls for continued activity on the part 
of our Surveyors; and under the skilful and energetic superhu 
tendence of the officer charged with tliis service it is hoped that all 
the requirements of navigation, vast as they are, will be fully pro- 
vided for. Captain George Williams, in the Bann, has completely re- 
surveyed and elaborately sounded the Scilly Islands, within a radius 
of 10 miles : his soundings cover an area of 550 square miles. During 
the present season he will he employed in completing the deep-sea 
soundings on the sontti coast of England, between the Eddystone 
and Portland. Commander George M. Alldridge, in the Asp, has 

* I have learnt, too late for notice, that General Monteith, is dead. The labonrs 
jof this experienced geographer must be recorded next year. 

t ^ prepared by the Hydrographer, Capt. Richards, b.n. 
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surveyed Caerniartheii Bay, witli the rivers Taff and Towey ; thus 
completing the north shore of the Bristol Channel. This officer, 
after a long, active service, extending over thirty years, has retired, 
■with his promotion, and has been snoceeded by Commander David 
Aird, who during the present season will continue the sounding of 
the southern shore of the Channel, between Minehead and Hartland 
Point. 

The Survey of the Western Hebrides, under Captain Otter, is 
satisfaptorily completed ; and no delay will take place in the publi- 
cation of this important part of the Scottish seaboard, on a scale 
commensurate with all the requirements of the seaman. There 
remains now to complete the entire western coast of Soottand but a 
small portion of the Island of Tyree, Skerryvore, and its off-lying 
dangers, with the deep-sea soundings in the same neighbourhood, 
which, under the direction of Captain J. E. Bedford and Mr. Stanton, 
will no donht he brought to a close hy the end of this year. 

Captain Bedford and his Assistants, during the past season, have 
Surveyed 142 miles of the exposed coasts of Coll and Tyree ; and 
sounded over an area of 137 square miles, besides other details. 

Commander Thomas has completed the shores of Benbecnla and 
Harris, and retires with promotion after a long and unbroken period 
of active service of over thirty yearn. 

ThS Survey of the Channel Islands, imder Staff-Commander John 
Biohards, has made good progress during the past season, and is 
being contmued with ihat care and minuteness which a ooast-lin© 
beset with ^0 many hidden dangers necessarily requires. 

The Surveys in this sea ai:id the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, under Captain Spratt, and Commander Mansell, have 
steadily progressed dhring the past year. The examination of tibe 
different hanks in the Malta Channel, the Survey of Tripoli, and 
the Island and Channel of Corfu, are among the most important 
worts which have been completed. It will he learned with regret 
by all geographers that Captain Spratt, who has passed the greater 
pari of his professional life in the active duties of the Mediterranean 
Suri^Sy, and for the last twelve years most ably conducted it, has 
resigned his important command. The records of this Society have 
year by ybar fOebly recorded the benefits which have been conferred 

* No stronger proof of the high estimation in which Capt. Spratt is held hy- 
men of science and art can be given, than that he -was last year selected as the 
fipst oat of many candidates in the list of the niiie persons who are annually ad- 
njitted into the Atheuseutn OluhajS “ eminenUy dislinguished in science, letters, and 
thi arts, or public service.” 
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on scienco and navigation 1)7 the energetic lahonrs of this talented 
officer; but his woi'ks themselves will remain an enduring monn- 
ment of his skill and industiy for ages yet to come. 

Commander Mansell, the late coadjutor of Captain Spratt, has 
taken his place ; while Lieutenant-Commander Wilkinson has suc- 
ceeded to that of Commander ManselL 

Newfoundland. — Captain Orlebar, with his Assistants, has sur- 
veyed 114 miles of tlie eastern coast of Kowfoundland, between 
Gape Baoe and Cape Spear, including plans of several bays and 
harbours, and has sounded over an area of 1330 square miles : his 
work is in process of engraving. 

Nova Sootia . — The examination of this coast, under Captain Short- 
land, is rapidly drawing to a olu.vo. During the past season 126 
inilos of sea and harbour shores have been completed, and 177 square 
miles sounded over. 

Indies . — The West India Survey, under Mr. Parsons, in- 
cludes during the last year portions of the Islands of St. Vincent, 
Antigua, and St. Lucia. Mr. Parsons has now commenced the 
examination of Grenada. 

Bermuda . — In consequence of the increased draught of our modem 
ships, and in order to ascertain whether any alteration has takwi 
place in the depth, consequent on the growth of the coral, it has 
“been considered necessary to make a re-examination of some of the 
narrow and intricate channels leading to this important dep6t ; and 
Captain Pullen is now employed on this duty. 

Vancouver Island . — It was announced in our last Annual Eeport 
that the Survey of this important island, with the adjacent coast of 
British Columhia, had been completed. The Hecate, lately engaged 
on this duty, has arrived in England, and the work has been de- 
posited at the Admiralty, by whom it wiU be published f« the 
benefit of navigation without delay. The fruits of tliis Survey are 
already apparent in the rapid development of the resources of this 
region Os a ooal and thnber producing country, and also of its 
fisheries. A company is inoolporated for the estehlishment of a 
graving-dock in the harbour of Esquimalt, which will have the effect 
of drawing to the Shores of this rising colony the ships of all nations 
from one end of the Pacific to the other. The Survey of the northern 
shores of British Columhia is being continued by Mr. P^der^ 
late Chief- Assistant in the Hecate, who, with an able staff, has 
already made good progress with the work. 

‘ Australia . — Under the combined efforts of the four officers in 
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charge of the different Survej^s, considerable progress has been 
made in the delineation of the shores of this great country ; the 
expenses being home equally by the Colonies and the Home Go- 
vernment. 

Commander Hutchisson, in South Australia, has completed the 
upper portion of Spencer Gulf, including 167 miles of coast, and 
has sounded over 964 square miles. He was, in his little vessel of 
100 tons, to leave South Australia, and, passing round the eastern 
coast, by Torres Strait, take up the examination of the northern 
shore about Cambridge Gulf, that coast having lately been added to 
the territory of South Australia. 

Commander Cox, in Victoria, has completed the Survey of Port 
Phillip and its approaches, but has been considerably retarded in 
his little Vessel, of 65 tons, by the furious gales with which this 
part of Australia was visited during November and December, 
1863. On the coast of New South Wales, the Survey under Com- 
mander Sidney is proceeding as rapidly as the means at his disposal 
will allow ; hut in consequence of the wreck of H.M.S. Oiyheus at 
the entrance of Mannkau Harbour, in New Zealand, he was directed 
to proceed to that colony and make a re-survey of the dangerous 
har of that harbour. This duty Commander Sidney has effected, 
and returned to his survey in Australia. The new Survey of the 
Mannkau Bar is in course of publication. 

Mr, Jeffery, in Queensland, has surveyed part of Hervey Bay 
and the entrance of Mary Kiver ; and, now that he has heen pro- 
vided with a suitable vessel, no doubt the examination of the sea- 
coast of this thriving colony will advance rapidly. But by far the 
most important event which has occurred in the annals of Queens- 
land is the establishment of the new settlement at Cape York, in 
Torres Strait, The Government have lately dispatched a small 
detachment of Eoyal Marines to commence this work ; and H.M.S. 
Sahmandej' has heen also sent from England to aid in the enterprise. 

Under these favourable circumstances, coupled with the daily 
increasing prosperity of Brisbane, and the rapid extension of the 
white population towards the north, we cannot doubt hut that 
the whole eastern coast of Australia will ere long he opened up to 
navigation ;and commerce. In. truth, we are now beginning to reap 
the fruits of those long years of toil and industry — ^the rewards of 
that .skill, patience, and perseverance which produced to the world 
the magnificent survey of 800 miles pf channels within the reefs 

this coast j n survey which, when commenced, must have appeared 
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almost a hopeless undertaking, hut wMch lias led to the opening of 
a safe highway, soon to become the beaten track between India and 
^Australia. In connection therewith, let not the names of King and 
Blackwood, and Owen Stanley, be forgotten: well may'the com- 
panions of these gifted men, who still remain, feel proud to have 
participated in a work which will ever remain a monument of their 
perseverance and their skill, and among Nautical Surveys will stand 
unrivalled. 

China and Japan. — The opening of new ports and the rapid exten- 
sion of the world’s commerce with these countries have taxed to the 
full the energies of our Surveyors dui-ing the past year. 

The Miflepian, under Mr. Reed, has been employed in defining the 
limits of the great central reefs which encumber the China Sea, and 
in clearing tlie two highways from Singapore to the north, viz. the 
N.B. and Palawan routes. This is a most important work, not 
only involving much time, but the gmatest care and vigilance : 
real dangers have been correctly placed, and many imaginary ones, 
hitherto a source of constent anxiety to the seaman, have been ex- 
punged from our charts. Still much remains to be done in both 
these gi'eat thoroughfares before they can be pronounced free from 
danger. It is with regret we learn that Mr. Reed has been com- 
pelled through ill health to resign the command of this portion of 
the China Survey, which he has conducted with so much energy 
and ability. He has been superseded by Commander Ward, the 
officer who formerly commanded the Actceon, engaged on a similar 
duty. 

The Swallow, under Mr. Wilds, has been employed in the northern 
portion of the Chinese waters. Its commander has made new chro- 
nometrio measurements between Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, 
Yokuhama, and the Korea, and surveyed 700 miles of coastOiae, 
including part of the Korean Archipelago; Chin Chu Bay, on iSlie 
south coast of Sban-tung; also the harbour of Amoy, a good plan 
of which was much required. 

The re-survey of the eStuary of the Yangtsze Kiang is now in 
course of progress, great alterations having taken place in its shoals 
since the Survey of Captain Oollinson in 1842. 

During the year 1863 twenty new Charts have been published by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, besides numerous addi- 
tions and corrections to others. The number of Charts pointed 
during the same time has amounted to 150,517. Tide Tables have 
likewise been prepared by Stafi-Commander Burdwood for 3000 
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places. Sailing Directions have been prepared by vaxions officers : 
for the South and East Coasts of Africa, by Captain de Horsey, 
E.isr, ; for the Persian Gulf, by Captain Constable and Lieutenant 
gtiife, of the late Indian Navy ; and for the Gulf of Aden and East 
Coast of Arabia, by Commander Ward, late Indian Navy, A fourth 
edition of the ‘ China Pilot’ has also been issued. This work has 
been thorouglily revised, and much additional information intro- 
duced from our late Surveys of the Coasts of Hie Yellow Sea, the 
Gulfs of Pe-ohili and Lian-tung, the Sea and Isl^ds of Japan, by 
Staf-Oomipander King. The ‘ South American Pilot,’ Part 1, is 
just complete, and contains directions for the Eastern Coast of 
America, from Cape St. Eoque to Eywoh Gnayana, Staff-Com- 
manderPa^h* . , . *• . ■' ; ' /i ;• ■ 

Yarious other books of Sailing Direotions are beihg revised or 
brought out anew, with all the dispatch which the means at the 
disposal of the department will permit, and the interests of naviga- 
tion so urgently call for. Lighthouse Lists for eveiy coast have 
also been published under the direction of Commander Dunsteivillo, 

. ;; together with Hydrographic N otices of newly-discovered Hooks, 
Shoals, <S:c,, with other information useful to navigation in general. 

Orduanoe Sorvey op the United Kingdom.* — The Plans of the six 
Northern Ooimties of England having been drawn on the large 
eoales of 25 and G inches to the mile, have been reduced to and 
engraved on the scale of 1 inch tp a mile; and although the 
engraving of the hill features upon a few sheets is not yet flnislied, 
the htap of England and Wales, for all practical purposes, may be said 
to he finished and published, The 1-inoh map of Ireland, in outline, 
reduced from the 6-inch plans, has, alSO keen engmvcd and pub- 
lished ; together with many of the sheets with the hill features 
represented. 

In Scotland the survey of Buteshire, Eorfarshiro, and Kincar- 
dineshire, on the large scale, was finished during the last year, and; 
npimiderahle portions of Aberdeenshire and Argyleshire have also 
be^ surveyed. All the sonthem portion of Scotland, including 
Perthshire and Eorfarshire, has been engraved and published on the 
l-dnch acafcv The principal cultivated district of Scotland remaining 
fo he suiveye^ extends from Peterhead to Inverness ; and for the 
purpose pf expediting the work iu this quarter, officers are stationed 
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at Aberdeen and Inverness, and another will shortly be sent to 
Banff. The importance of proceeding also as rapidly as possible 
with the survey of the Highlands, is now fully recognised; and 
Tooms have been prepared at Fort Augustus to receive another 
officers’ party. 

The publication of the Eeports of the Eoyal Commission, and of 
several Select Committees of the House of Commons, has had the 
effect of fully enlightening the public as to the importance of 
having a complete cadastral or large survey of the United Kingdom, 
Last year Her Majesty’s Government gave directions for the whole 
of England and Wales, south of Yorhshire and Lancashire, to be re- 
surveyed, and the plans drawn on the scales of 25 and 6 inches to a 
mile, like those of Scotland ; and the first vote for proceeding with 
this great work was passed by the House of Commons tliis year 
without opposition ; but with an objection, on the part of some 
Members, to the insufficiency of the amount voted for prosecuting 
the purvey with the rapidity which is desired. 

The piincipal triangulation, and the initial levelling of the 
United Kingdom, have been published; and the Survey Depart- 
ment is therefore in a position to proceed with the detailed survey 
in any part of England and Wales. During the last year the survey 
of Middlesex was finished, with the exception of the detail-plans of 
the city of London, which has already been published in outh’ne, 
and large portions of the counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Hants have also been finished. The estimated 
cost of completing the Cadastral Survey of England and Wales is 
1,400,OOOZ. ; but wjtli a grant amounting only to 75,0001. for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, or about 25,0001. for England and Wales, it 
is obvious that the means is very disproportioned to the magnitude 
and cost of the work. 

The extension of the Triangulation of the United Kingdom into 
France and Belgium" was published in 1862. This was undertaken 
for the purpose of connecting our triangulation with that of Europe, 
so that we now have a connected triangulation extending from the 
West of Ireland to the Ural Mountains, and the data for completing* 
an arc of parallel in the latitude of 52° n,, extending over about 
72° of longitude. Operations are now in progress for determining 
the difference of longitude between selected stations along the 
course of the arc ; and as, on account of the “ personal equation ” 
of every observer, it is necessary that the same individual should be 
employed at every station, the Eussian officers, Colonel Forseh and 
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Captain Jilinski, of the Imperial Staff, who commenced their obser- 
vations at the eastern extremitj’- of the arc, are now working their 
way westward, and are expected to anive in this country to observe 
at Greenwich, Milford, and Valentia in July next. 

The publication of the facsimile of Domesday Book by the Photo- 
feiincograpliio process was finished last year. The original MSS. are 
contained in two volumes,, designated ‘ Great Domesday Book ’ and 
‘ Little Domesday Book,’ containing 760 and 900 pages respectively. 
The facsimile has, with one or two exceptions, been published by 
counties, in 32 volumes, and 10,280 volumes have already been 
printed. This copy of the Great Survey of the Conqueror has been 
received with great satisfaction by the public ; and the production 
of a series of County Maps, showing the position of the several 
manors or properties mentioned in it, is now contemplated, 

Geoloqtcal SfiRVET OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. — ^Besides an enume- 
ration of the new geological maps which have been published in 
the last year, of the Southern and Central Counties of England, and 
large portions of Ireland and the South of Scotland, I have ex- 
plained in my Eeport to Parliament, that in the coming years a 
sufficient number of surveyors will at once he employed in working 
ont the structure of the North of England. Whilst it is an obvious 
duty of the Geological Survey to develope the great mineral resources 
which exist in the northernmost English counties, the public must 
recollect that the Ordnance Maps of that region, on which alone 
onr work can be carried out, have only recently been brought 
towards completion. Until this was effected, I deemed it to he 
highly desirable to finish off the geology of the districts around 
the metropolis, particularly witfi a view to the greater supply of 
water for a vast population from subterranean sources. Now, how- 
ever, that these southern districts have been geologically surveyed, 
no time will be lost in applying vigorously to the North the same 
processes as those by which the structure of Wales and the southern 
and central counties of England has been eliminated. In a few 
"years, therefore, I hope to see maps and sections published which 
will fully illustrate the older rocks of the lake regions of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, as well as of the rich coal-fields of York- 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland. 

.New PubmoateoNs^-^Iu respect to. the publication of works on 
geographical Subjects within the last two years, I eaayaot pretend 
to have a due acquaintance with many of them, The most remark- 
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able maps wbich. bave oome into our possession have been mentioned 
in the £eport of tbe Council ; and a certain- number of those whicli 
have been published abroad will be further alluded to in what I 
•have to say on various foreign countries. In addition to these, some 
of the maps and original articles in Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen * 
may be passed in review in this place. I would more especially 
mention the articles by the accomplished editor, on the physical and 
statistical survey of the Austrian Empire, illustrated by nine 
coloured maps : Sartorius von Waltershausen’s survey of Etna, with 
a topographical map printed on the samo shoot with a map of 
Kilimandjaro, as surveyed by Ikron C. Yon der Decken ; tbo two 
being given on the samo scale to facilitate comparison between 
the two mountains; the articles by Potonriann on the sea-bottom 
of tbo British seas and the cartography of the Moditerrancati, 
as delineated in the excollcnt maps of those rcgioriH in BtielepH 
Atlas ; and, lastly, the maps in illustmtion of tho googmphioal and 
other results of the Swedish expedition to Spitabergen. With ri^ard 
to British publications, there remain a few which seem to me to 
deserve a passing commendation in this Address. 

The Index Geographic us of Keith Johnston ; or an Alphabetical 
List of the principal places on the Globe, with the latitudes and 
longitudes, is a most useful addition to every good library,* 

Phillip’s New Imperial Library Atlas, edited by Messis. Bartho- 
lomew and Hughes, Fellows of our Society, is a clearly-defined and 
attractive work. The chromo-lithographio colouring of the maps is 
effective, and the divisions are not obscured by the insertion of 
too many names. The accompanying Index Goographious at once 
enables the reader to find any place on the map. 

A work about to appear has just been put into my hands, entitled 
* A System of Universal Geography,’ by Br. Muir of Glasgow, one 
of our youngest and most industrious Associates. It forms a large 
volume, and conveys in a compendious stylo some of tho latest 
information on the various countries of the earth. From its plan 
of arrangement the work appears to combine the advantages of a 
gazetteer and those of a text-book for schools and families. 

Mr. Murray has just published two volumes of the Travels of 
M. Mouhot, by his widow, a descendant of Mungo Park. The 
travels are in Siam, Lao, and Cambodia, and have near 100 beautiful 
illustrations : they describe the most remaikablo ruins of temples 
and palaces which have ever been discovered, comparable only for 

* Blackwood and Sons. 
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t9 i\Q Pyramids and temples of Egypt. TJie l)Qo|: is 
dedicated to tlie Boyal Geographical Society, 

'William Simpson, one of our Fellows, who has spent much 
time, in delineatiag the natural features of Upper India, the Hima- 
layas, Tibet, and Cashmere, has brought home a series of coloured 
paintings of great beauty, whicb, J hear, are about to be published. 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, the fine scenery of 
Bajpootana, and the Falls of Gairaoppa,,in Mysore, are as strikmgly 
represented as numberless building® ®re elaborately and arfistically 

' ^ elementary publications, I may direct attrition 

to an useful little work, by the Bev. Alexander Mackay, entitled 
« Elements of Modern Geography.’* In a former Address I 'ven- 
tured to commend the * Manual of Geography,’ by the same author ; 
and the present production is an improved and careful epitome of 
that work, which can be recommended as a text hook to he used 
in the educational establishments of the country. Considering that 
the author is— as I know myself — actively employed as a minister 
of religion in the heart of Aberdeenshire, remote from access to 
libraries and the great marts of knowledge, I cannot but admire the 
assiduity and research displayed in the preparation of this elementary 
treatise. 

foreign CartograpTvy. — On -fhe detailed progress of Cartography in 
foreign countries I must delay the attempt tp give a preds, except 
with respect to Bussia ; and on the great strides made fey the geo- 
graphers of that empire I will presently dilate. It is, however, 
my duty to notice, Ihat though engaged in a gallant and strenuous 
defence of their country, the Government of the anoient kingdom 
of Denmark did not omit to comply with our request, to transmit 
to our Society all the sheets of their Topographical Survey up to 
the time of their presentation. 

Of these maps, which when completed will number seventy sheets, 
afeput one-fourth are already finished and in our possession, and I can 
truly say that I never saw more beautiful specimens of cartography. 
They embrace, many details, more, indeed, than those of our own 
Ordnance Survey on the small scale, and are usefully combined with 
hydrographical charts on the same scale, exhibiting the soundings 
and sand-banks ; an agreeable effect being produced by slightly tint- 
ing the water. Even on the scale of tWttt) or one ineh tp a mile 
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and a quarter, all the eleTationS are delineated "by contour lines, 
their height in feet being given. Not only are Ibe houses and farm- 
steads marked, but also the minor enclosures and wooded and marahy 
• tracts : BO that this map may be favourably compared with any work 
published by other and larger nations. Several excellent geological 
maps accompany this valuable donation to our Map Offioo. 

It also gratifies me to place on record a kind aot of the Govem*^ 
ment of Copenhagen in acceding to a request I recently made 
through his Excellency the Danish Minister, M, Bille, when the 
Elbe was blockaded, to grant a passport to the ship iix which tha 
river steamer of our Medallist, the llanovomn Baron 0. von der 
Deoken, is to bo translated from Hamburgh to the East Uwt of 
Africa. The passport was at once sent, for happily soioatiflo 
explorations wore considered as sacred by the Danes as they wore 
by the Drench when the Austrian fn'gato Momra yfm airouranavi- 
gating the globe during the Crimean war. 

We have to thank the FruMian Got-emmmt for tranimitriag 
to nS tlue detailed map of -fee oours© of the Wosor, from Ito sources 
to its month. This map is On twenty-one sheets, on the seal© of 
■^thm or three miles to an inch. 

Lastly, from Switzerland our excellent oorTespondeut, M. 
has transmitted for the Society a copy of the maps reoently pub- 
lished by the Federal Post-office department,* representing the mlb. 
ways, postal routes, ahd telegraph statdous of the Confederation. 
The maps are accompanied by a table of dietanoes betwem the 
. towns, and are remarkably clear and well executed. The important 
question of the determination of heights in Switzerland has much 
occupied the attention of Swiss geographers, and a committe© has 
been appointed by the Federal aovomment to reconsider the sub- 
jeot, in consequence of the levelling of railroad lines having shown 
a diffiereno© of 2 to 3 m&tres from the detonaination as ^ven. in the 
official maps of General Dufour. 

Beceot Pboobess op Geogbaphy Xi<r Russia, — Judging from the 
grandeur and importance of its operations, the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg may well be styled “ Imperial.” He who will 
peruse the Oompte-rendu of the proceedings of that body, as ably per- 
^ared by the Secretary, M. Besobrasoff,* cannot fail to admire #10 
wide and laborious surveys which have been' effected, the numb^ 
of valuable maps which have been prepared, and the various soienc®i 
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affiliated to geograpliy wMcli have been enriclied by researches amid 
regions hitherto for the most part unexplored by any traveller, 
and most imperfectly known to geographers. F ounded on the model 
of our own Society so recently as the year 1846, the Imperial 
Society of St, Petersburg has now, indeed, become a most impprtmt 
body under the presidency of the Grand Duke Constantine, assisted 
by that enlightened nautical surveyor and circumnavigator Admiral 
Liitke.'*' 

Whilst the practice in England, and oiir habits, have led us to 
separate ethnology and'statistios from geography, — the parent Boyal 
Sdcietyj the Linnman and Zoological Societies, and the yonhger 
body the Ethnographical Society, gathering papers on the various 
subjects closely allied to geography , -^the Geogiraphioal Society of 
St. Petershurg embraces all these cognate branches, and comhines 
them with physical geography and travels ; separate sections for 
each subject being organized with separate presidents, irrespective 
of the officers and council of the general body. 

As I had the honour, when this Imperial Society was founded, 
of heing named, in association with Humboldt and Bitter, one of 
the three first elected Foreign Honorary Members, simply because 
I had assisted in working out the structure of portions of that 
vast empire, I naturally take sincere pleasure in pointing out to 
my Associates the successful strides which this body has made, and 
particularly in the last few yearsj in extending our aocLuaintance 
with large portions of Northern Asia, as well as in the construction 
of aocuiate maps, and the diffusion of sound knowledge in statistics, 
natural history, and ethnology. 

Independently of the justly famous measurement of an arc of 
the meridian from the North Cape to the Black Sea, carried 
out by the astronomers and surveyors led by Struve and Tenner, 
on which I have dilated on previous occasions, the geographical 
explorations of Eastern Siberia and the borders of the Chinese 
Empire have been so conducted as to throw quite a new light on 
the physical geogi-aphy and natural history of those vast regions. 
These surveys were organized in so judicious a manner that they 
were almost certain to produce good fruits. Thus, while to M. 
Schwartz, of Dorpat, and his assistants, was entrusted the preparation 
of the topographical maps, to MM. Schmidt and Glehn were allotted 
all geological and mineralogical inquiries ; whilst M. Badde, assisted 
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by other able men, was responsible for the zoological and botanical 
departments. 

With snch sound pre-arrangements we need not thereforo be 
surprised, that these explorers should have made observations 
which call for great changes in all pre-existing maps, and at 
the same time greatly enriched the domain of natural Mstory, 
Among the most important of the new features which oharaoteme 
these researches, and which are perspicuously pointed out by M, 
Besobrasoff, the following may bo mentioned. Tlio physical section 
of the East Siberian expedition has ascertained that many of the 
existing notions of the configuration of the vast basin watered by 
tbe great river Amur and its affluents are not only veiy iaoxaot, 
but are often diametrically opposed to the truth. Tho ccmnootion, 
for example, of tlio lofty mountains proceeding from tho eastern 
side of tho lake Baikal, and called Yablonoy, with thoso tenaod 
Stanovoy on tho nortli-east, has no oxisionoo. On tho contrary, it 
has been ascertained that in this region, as in the interior of other 
continents (a phenomenon to which Humboldt filrat directed atten- 
tion), the true parting of tho waters often proceeds from compara- 
tively low plateaux situated among much loftier mountains, through 
which the rivers escape in deep chasms. In this way the water- 
shed of Eastern Siberia is found to proceed from the north of tho 
lake Baikal, a little to the north of 66® N. lat., and to throw off 
the affluents of tho Lena to tho north, and those of tho Amur to the 
south. We also leam tliat in a more eastern or lower portion of 
the great Amur, the chain of Bureia has a different outline from that 
which has been assigned to it. Tho sudden southward defleoiion 
of the mighty Amur from the Oossack station of Pashkoff is deter- 
mined by a lofty mountain-ridge striking from oast to west, and 
not from north to south, as formerly represented on maps. Tliis 
streaan has, in foot, found an issue by a profound fissure, witih pre- 
cipitous oHffs on either side, of which gorge it takes advantage. 
If we turn to the western portion of this region of Siberia, wo find 
that there also researches have produced a groat change in onr 
previous knowledge. The form of the Saians Mountains, which 
range eastward from the Altai, has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation, as determined by the observations of Schwartz and Hryjine. 

Practical cartographers will consult with much profit -^le mafs, 
almost completed, of these hitherto ill-defined tracts, and, geoldgiste 
are awaiting the description of the rocks and their contents, whilst 
ethnologists are looking for accounts of those oUrioUs trih^ of 
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Momgoliaa amid Ensso-Olimese Tartaxs, of wHoli tlie laie Mr. Atlbimsom 
and, ihis relict Have given ns sncH lively sketches. ' In the mean time 
we may he qnite sure that the splendid and ahnndant collections of 
a^iTna.lR andplants hronght to St. Petersburg will he found to illustrate 
the direct dependence of the animal and vegetable products on the 
physical geography and climatology of the region. It is by such a 
weE-devised and richly-endowed expedition as that of the Survey 
of Eastern Siberia that geography attains its highest distinctions ; 
and I am sure that all those whom I address will rejoice with me, 
that a Society founded on our model should in so few years have 
attained a distinction which entitles it to the grateful thanks and 
approval of all geographers. 

Whilst the Enssian Geographical Society has thns carried scien- 
tific explorations, and applied its science to newly-acqnired, wild 
tracts in Northern Asia, and to important outlets for the commerce 
of the empire, its members have not been less actively employed 
in enriohing their country with valuable data, in cartography, 
ethnology, and statistics. 

When I travelled in Eussia, upwards of twenty years ago, the 
greatest of all desiderata, and which, as a geological explorer, I felt 
most, was the want of a good general map of the country. That 
work, whieh was commenced by the Imperial Geograpliioal Society 
ha haft been completed, and the map was issued for sale last 
year. This most important work, embracing the Caucasus, has 
heen&Eowed hy another still more scientific, a Geographical and 
Statiidieal Dictionary of the Empire, of which some parts have 
already been published. Thanks to the very numerous journeys 
and surveys which have been made, this Dictionary wiE be a strik- 
ing record of the substantial advances which Eussia has achieved in 
the last q[uarter of a century. 

In an Address like this, in which it is my duty to refer to 
geographical progress in many countries, I cannot do justice 
to the Imperial Society as regards numerous other subjects 
which this body has, in the most exemplary manner, combined 
with the extension of the higher branches of physical science, 
Inquiries of real utEity to the nation, such as in times gone by 
were execu^d in England by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, have been made in various branches of statistics, 
showing how zealously the Eussian Government is labopring io 
d^pel ignorance, and tbps, by extending true knowledge, te enable 
aE ©lasses the better to appreciate and valpe the vast improvenient, 
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auaouBtin^ to a sooial and peaoefol revolution in tlie condition of 
the people, vrldoh. tlie present Emperor lias so Hbcrally and bene- 
fioially introdneed. Some of these good measures were, indeed, on 
‘the point of being canied out in the western Governments border- 
ing on the kingdom of Poland, when the outbnwit of the insnr- 
reotion in the latter seriously interfered with the devaLopment of 
the material prosperity and improvement of the country. 

In reference to the establishment of telegraphic oommunioation 
with China across Siberia, in which, as I announced to you last 
year, our associate Mr. Grant was busily employed, it is satisfactory 
to know that the Bussian portion of the enterprise is so far com- 
pleted, that the telegraph station at Irkutsk, distant 5700 miles from 
St. Petersburg, was opened five months ago (2nd Dooember, 1888), 
and thus messages will be, as it were, instanhinoously conveyed, 
which formerly required 28 days. To no country, indeed, is 
telegrapMo communication of more vital consequonco than to 
Busaia#/m' which a Government mt^swager, carrying the most im- 
portant despatch, would have occupied a month in convoying that 
which is now the affair of hours, if not of minutes.* 

Eurther results of the expeditioh oS Eastern Siberia Mid the 
borders of Cbina, including aE the river-system of the Amur, have 
recently appeared in the publication of a large map in 7 sheets, on 
the scale of 40 versts to an inch. Tliis work, executed by M. 
Schwartz, is accompanied by a general detailed apt^fu. The same 
author has also prepared a cheaper map on a smaller scale and cm- 
braoing a much larger region of Siberia, M. Sehebunin has executed 
a detailed map, on the scale of 6 versts to an inch, of Sakhalin, 
which shows great changes in the form which has been given to 
this large Maud jin Ml preceding maps j he also oontemplatM de* 


♦ In the lAlaly-ac^tured territory of Bwtetn Siberia a aev celojy has been 
Ibtuaded, to the south of the Amur, on the Ueuri Elver Trhieh vraters the rioheit 
country of that region. 

The geueral reader as well as the gec^apher vfill l)e highly gratified by a 
perusal of the work of Le Comte Henri Russell-Killough, entitled ‘Seheiujlle 
Lieues h travers FAsie et rOc(?anie * (Paris, Lihraire Hacbettc, 1864), M-hicIi 
the author has transmitted to me since the Aaimveiwy. The authoria journey 
across Siberia and the Desert of Gobi, in the depth of winter, is in fine contarast 
to hie descent in the summer of the great river Amur to its mouth, amid 
most texuriant and magnificmit Tegetation, I cite this work, when i^atk^g of 
the geographical researches of the Russians, as giving so attractive a descriiroou 
of the scenery as to render many a traveller anxious to visit that ma^ificent 
^gantic stream, the Amur, dmring those months when it is opea to BOvigapOh. Ifi 
short, whether as respects Eastern Siberia, China, Japan, our Austmlhai Colonies, 
or pur Indian Empire, I gladly commend the work of Com te Henri Russell as a 
psaphle dfteteh by a quick ohservea' and a lively and agfreeahM Writer. 
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tailed maps of other tracts, including the course of the liters 
Amgun and Bureia. 

Brom the researches of M. Schmidt the geologist, aided hy the 
botanist Glehn and the topographer Schehunin, we learn that the 
region beyond the Sea of Baikal is distinguished by a great Yariety 
of geological formations. Oiystalline rooks, however, abound, and 
the unaltered sedimentary fossiliferous formations are much less 
extended. Among the latter, the Devonian and Jurassic deposits 
have been best recognised. The latter has the petrographioal 
characters of the Jurassic rooks of the Caucasus, and contains 
certain beds of coal, which in one spot is said to pass into graphite. 
Further eastward, and along the Saigon or tdhief mountains, and on the 
Amur below the junction of the Zeia, there are spread out great fresh- 
water formations of tertiary age, whilst in the great island of Sakha- 
lin very recent marine tertiaries repose on true chalk and cretaceous 
deposits. Having discovered what he believes to be many tran- 
sitions between crystalline rocks and unaltered sediments with 
fossils j M. Schmidt is of opinion that all such changes have been 
brought about in an aqueous manner, and not by any plutonic 
or igneous action. The ingenious author is obliged, however, to 
admit the existence of obsidian in one place, and has not yet deve- 
loped his proofs in favour of his novel system, in which, if I have not 
been misinformed, he seems to carry the' chemical and Neptunic ideas 
of Bischoff to what I oamiot but consider an extravagant length. 

From such theoretic speculations it is indeed comforting to 
myself, as a practical geologist, to turn to the more recent labours 
of my distihguished friend M.' Abioh in the peninsula Apcheron and 
the adjacent parts of the Oaspiah Sea. There, the apparition of new 
islands in the sea, and the eruption of the mud volcanoes on land, 
show, according to him, the -close connection which exists, in a 
natural history point of view,- between the ancient igneous pheno- 
mena so apparent throughout the Caucasus and the analogous but 
much more puny eruptions of the present day, as exhibited in the 
north-eastern flank of that great' chain, where one of the islands 
(Kouman) was thrown up in 1861 , 

After five years of active labour and assiduous researches in Eastern 
Siberia and in regions rarely visited before, and some where no 
naturalist had preceded him, M. Eadde has, as it were, completed 
our acquaintance with the zoology of these vast regions, parts of 
which only had boon visited by Pallas, Middendorft*, and Voznes- 
sensky, and recently by Maaqk and Schrenk. The last of these tra- 
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Tellers gave indeed an excellent idea of tlie natural Hstory of the 
region of the Amur ; hut M. Eadde has done more, in gathering 
together a complete fauna of Eastern Siberia. He has prepared 
zoo-geographical maps of all the regions he traversed, in -which he 
has shown, by means of colours, the limits of the range of each 
group of animals. His comprehensive geographical researches, 
which led him to divide Northern Asia into three zoological and 
botanical zones, are of a high order of merit. These regions are 
Siberia proper, to the southern limit of which the reindeer ranges, 
and in which the Siberian cedar grows ; the region of the Mon- 
golian Steppe ; and the region of Northern Manchuria. 

Confirmed as those grand zoological deductions are by the deter- 
mination of the collateral plants of each, I am led to believe -that, 
since the earlier days of Humboldt, there is no work on natural 
history which has more tended to complete the general views of 
the true physical geographer. This gi*and publication of M. Kadde 
has directly resulted from the direction of the Imperial Geographical 
Society and the support of the Government; and we hope soon to 
be able to admire tbe illustrations of numerous natural types hitherto 
wholly unknown to men of scienoe. 

Another contribution to the physical knowledge of these 
coirntrios is a pamphlet on the climate, by my valued friend 
M. Middendorff, tbe jnstly-oelobrated traveller in Northern Siberia. 
The work entitled ‘ La Contr^e do I’Amour,’ by M. Maximowicsss, is 
also a most important addition to the literature of the Geography 
and Natural History of Siberia. 

Irrespeotive of natural history as a branch of geography, one 
phenomenon has been brought out in strong relief hy the physical 
section of the expedition to Eastern Siberia, viz., that in tbe basin of 
the Amur, as in the island of Sakhalin, the right bank of the rivel* 
is steep and preoipitous, and the left bank low and flat. I pointed 
out the same phenomenon twenty yeara ago in regard to the great 
rivers Volga, Oka, &o., in European Russia.* The probable explana- 
tiou of this striking phenomenon is that the flat regions on the left 
bank of each river were formerly broad riverine sheets, and by the ele- 
vation of land, the destmotion of forests, and other causes, have been 
so desiccated that the waters have at length found their natural 
boundary in the escarpment of rocks which rise successively feon^ 
the low regions of the north, to the loftier ranges of the souHi. 


* See 'Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,' vol. i. pp. 21, 650. 
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An ea^pedition under M. Anosoff in searoli of a gold region on 
tke OMnese frontier, reported as snch by fugitiTes, bas returned 
witbout success. Tbey found tbat tbxs tract bad been extensively ^ 
wasbed for gold, and, from tbe remains of buildings, &o., it is 
supposed this district of country bad been occupied by a powerful 
people, but tbe gold seems to have been nearly exhausted. 

In further developing tbe geography of tbe Kirgbis countries 
between tbe Russian and Chinese boundaries, tbe Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society have been so fortunate as to secure tbe services 
0 # M. 0. Struve, who, assisted by M. Potamine, an aooompHsbed 
Oossacfc, has been for some time exploring tbe water system of 
the Black Irtysh, and who, when last beaajd of, had passed tbe 
mountains, containing gVapbite, wMeb sepamte tbe basins of 
Baikal and Tszai-San. Tbe great lake of^ Tazoi-San with 
fisheries bad already been ooonpied by Russia; it receives no 
streams from tbe north ; the basin of tbe Black Irtysh is entirely 
distinct from tbat of tbe Ulangur. Tbe explorers found the 
mountains of tbe South Altai to be much nearer to tbe Lake Marka 
than is represented on maps; this highly picturesque sheet of 
water being embosomed in lofty mountains. In these Asiatic 
explorations tbe Transilian, or country of the seven rivers (Semi- 
Vfrteburt)j must not be forgotten as having been examined by 
Colonel Gohibeff and Colonel Babfcoff at tbe east end of tbe Lake 
of Tszai-San. 

Ce»l has been found in the mountains of Kaantan by Ocdonel 
Tebemiaiefic, which, though of poor quality, may prove of im- 
partabee to Rks^a in feeding her new flotilla on tbe Sea of Aral, 
with fuel by transit along tbe great rivear Syr Darie. Tbe present 
supply of coal for tbe Aral region comes from the coaL-field of the 
Bmetz in South Russia, a distance of about 1200 miles over tbe 
Caspian Sea and Desert of Ust Urt. 

Among tbe important expeditions recently undertaken and 
directed by tbe Imperial Geographical Society is tbat which, under 
Ihe giridkaoe of tbe eminent naturalist M. Baer, aided by M^ Radde, 
has examined tbe Sea of Ai:of. All the results of this inquiry are 
not yet fully known ; but whilst we ascertain that the amount of 
sediment and detritus poured out by tbe Don and other stream® 
into this inland sea necessarily diminishes tbe depth of its waters, 
yet, this operation not being so rapid as some persons have snpj^ 
posed, a long period will elapse before navigation will be mate- 
rially impeded. 
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Tlie conolusion of fhe Russian report had not reached me when 
this Address was read; hut in the part transmitted I am glad to 
find that the eulogies which* I passed, at the last Anniversary, on 
fhe, lahours of M, Khanykoff and the Russian Expedition in Persia 
(juite accord with the well-digested analysis of M. Besohrasoff. 

^We have heen much gratified within the last few months 
hy the lively and exoiting narrative of his journey across Arabia, 
given to us hy Mr. Gifford Palgrave. This enterprising traveRer, 
who took high honours at Oxford, and has since been a wanderer 
over many regions of Asia, travelled in the oharaotor*of a phy- 
sician across the northern and central parts Of this great, but 
little known, peninsula ; and, with the exception of Major Sadleir, 
who is described as having travelled with the silence of a bale of 
goods in tramitu, ho is the only one of modem explorers, who, cross- 
ing the very heart of the country, emerged on the Persian Gulf. 

Although Mr. Palgrave has fixed no latitudes nor longitude^ he yet 
travelled far beyond tlie adventarous Walljn of Finland, who only 
reached HaiL His sketch of the people of the inland kingdom of 
theWahabites, and their capital Eiadh, and the clear distinction he 
draws between the wandering Bedouins and the regularly governed, 
civilised, and strict Wahabite Mahomedans who live in the central 
towns, are so very instmotive, that the Council have warmly approved 
Ha labours by conferring on him a testimonial. I trust that Mr. 
Palgrave will elaborate the eloquent communication he made to us, 
and which is given verdatim in Vol, viii. p. 67, of our Proceedings, 
by producing a work worthy of his abilities and research, I can taraly 
say that on no occasion have I seen the Fellows of the Geographical 
Society more gratified and excited, than when Mr. Palgauve narrated 
Hs adventure in orossiag Arabia;: and surely, as respectiedthedaep 
interest created, I was fully borne out when X temed Hs narrative 
the Thousand and Second Arabian Right’s Tale I 

Little as we know of the interior of Southern Arahia, I am 
reminded by my friend the Rev. C. Forster, that there are evidences 
tending to sustain the aocuraey of Ptolemy, when he speaks of four 
river® in that region In the parts of Arabia traversed by Mn 
Palgrave^ a river,, after fertilising whole valleys, disappears under 
the sands, and re-appears no. more. So is. it in the south,, For^^eveh 
on that very coast, sc well surveyed hy the ship where 

no livers, were discovered,, a river, the mouth of which is lest under 
S^nd®> vas discovered by the late Rev. Thomas, Brocckmaa,, whq 
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eiatained tliat coast in an Arab dhow, proceeding from Aden to Sbebr, 
and landing continnally in spots where no large ship (like the Pali- 
nvrus) could approach. This river is nonsidered by Mr. Torster to 
be the Oaha Oanim of Ptolemy ; and a lithographic sketch of it is 
given in his ‘Sinai Photographed,’ and is described at pp. S49, 352 
of that work. Mr. Forster furtiier believes, from the accounts given 
to Mr. Broookman, that another of Ptolemy’s four rivers, the Prion, 
runs parallel to the coast-ridge, and is lost in interior sands. Not 
pretending to give any opinion upon the question of whether these 
rivers be really two of those mentioned by Ptolemy, it is gratifying 
to fed that, as in Africa, so in Arabia, modem discoveries go to sus- 
tain the accuracy of that great ancient geographer. 

iZindoston.— The Eeport of the operations of the Trigonomotrioal 
Survey of Tn/lin. during 1862-63, is fall of interesting professional 
details. This great Survey, which was commenced upwards of fifty 
years ago, and which has since been so ably conducted by our distin- 
guished Associates, Sir George Everest and Sir Andrew Waugh, is 
one of the most important results of our rule in India ; and the present 
Eeport by Major J. T. Walker, e.k, as one of a series containing i,tho 
history of the Survey, is of great value. In addition to the general 
review of the proceedings for the year, it contains two Eeports, 
which are complete in themselves and of Special interest, namely, 
aai aiceoUnt by Mr. 0. Lane of a portion of Independent Tipperah, 
and a reconnaissance, by Captain J, P. Basevi, f.u.g.s., of a 
pertiou of Jyepore, in Gondwana. These are parts of India hitherto 
unknown, and which have never bdbre beeii visited or mapped. 

The important observations of Captain Godwin-Auston on the 
region of the Western Himalayas will be commented on under the 
head of Glaciers (p. 221). 

Major Showers, of the Indian Army, has recently published 
some interesting letters upon two practical questions connected 
with the geography of India : the one refers to the terminus of 
the Madras Eailway on the Malabar coast — the other to the pro- 
posed port at Sedashegur. Major Showers gives good reason 
for* preferring Narakal — 6 miles north of Corhin, as the ocean 
terminus of the railway — to Beypoor, which is 80 miles farther to 
the northwiard, the latter being an open roadstead exposed to the 
f ull force of the south-west monsoon; whilst at the former place, 
the sea within the area of a square league, forming the anchorage, 
ie in all weathers perfectly calm. If the account which Major 
'^iowers gives of this locality be correct — and he appears to write 
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jfrom personal oliservation as well as on the authority of the resident 
Marine Officers — the calmness of the sea along the Narakal shore is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of physical geography in 
tlie world, and well merits further investigation. With respect to 
Sedashegur, which is regarded with so much interest at present, as 
the proposed outlet for all the cotton-produce of the Southern Mah- 
tattan country, Major Showers’s opinion is decidedly unfavourahle. 
He shows, in the first place, that the construction of a breakwater 
in the open sea, without which the poit would be inaccessible during 
the monsoons, would be attended with the utmost difficulty, owing,’ 
on the one hand, to a sea-bottom of soft yielding mud, and, on the 
other, to the working season being limited to an interval of seven 
or eight months’ duration ; and ho shows, in the second place, that if 
the port were formed, it would be almost impossible to maintain a 
regular communication with the interior, owing to the natural 
obstacles — especially from floods— us well as the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the surrounding tradt of country. 

i^brmosa.— Mr. Swinhoe, who had well prepared himself for such 
a task by a long residence in China, has given us a very clear 
account of the geography, ethnology, and natural history of this 
island. The value of this communication from H.M. Vice-Consul 
at Formosa was pointed out at length to the Society by Admiral 
Collinson, who formerly surveyed its shores, and by Sir Harry 
Parkes, who gave to the meeting an instructive sketch of the history 
of European, Chinese, and Japanese relations with the islanders. 
The prospects of increased trade with this largo and fertile island, 
now that it is opened under Lord Elgin’s treaty to Europeans, were 
discussed, and the statements of Mr. Swinhoe confirmed regarding 
the superiority, as ports, of Tam-Suy and Ta-Kow to the port Taiwan, 
which was tho one originally selected.* 

31^ Jfcfaitoy Archipdago.’-^A±^<b meeting of the 8th June, 1863, we 
were gratified hy the reading of a Memoir from the pen of that 
eminent naturalist, Mr. A. B. Wallace, on the Malayan or Indo- 
Australian Arohipelago.f After eight years, passed in that highly- 
interesting region of islands of all dimensions, from the vast and 
still little knovm Borneo, and the still less known Hew Guinea, to 
the remote and semi-harharous Timor, Mr. Wallace came before tts 
with a well-established natural boundary-line between one large* 

See ‘Proceedings Royal Geog. Soc.,’ vol. viii. p. 23; also ‘Proceedings of 
British Association for Ad.vancemeiit of Science,’ Newcastle Meeting, 1863. 
t See Proc., vol. vii. p. 206. 
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•region <rf tike islands of fhe Archipelago and anotiker; tiie on© hdng 
Asiatic by its animal and -vegetable life, the other having an Ansfcro- 
Malayan type. ' 

Indicating how the Asiatic Islands were probably once connected 
as terra firma, and pointing to the various oscillations of the eur&oe, 
in these lands so replete -with volcanoes, Mr. Wallace happily shows 
how, by simply traversing one gut or channel occupied by a deep 
sea, only 16 miles wide (between Bali and Lombok), the traveller is 
at once transported from the Asiatio to the Australian kingdom of 
natural history. This physical separation he considers to be one 
of great :anti(juity, whilst the separation of the mass of Asiatio Ipxdi 
to the west of it into innumerable smaller parts (yet all being a 
community of Asiatio type), is viewed as being of posterior date. 

Whilst this philosophic Memoir naturally gave great satisjGaoticm 
to my learned and sagacious friend, Mr, John Crawfurd,* who lias 
passed many years in the Indian Archipelago, I must also be allowed 
to say that it gave equal satisfaction to myself, from the skilful manner 
in which the author brought to hear all his loro in the various 
branches of natural history, to sustain his grand geological induc- 
tions as to the enormous changes which have successively occurred 
in the physical geography of those diversified regions. 

It is, indeed, to be remembered with pride (particularly by uSj 
who cheered on Mr. Wallace when he left these shores ten years 
ago bn his adventurous travels), that no such results as tJiese could 
have been laid before geographers when the sciences of Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology were in their in&noy. The work of Mr. 
Wallace is, therefore, a true index of the advance which has been 
made in geography, in the correlation of the most arduous and 
extensive researches and observations of the foaveller and stiitist 
with every branch of natural history science. 

Australasia . — The great and important discoveries made in hitherto 
unexplored -tracts of Australia having been largely dwelt upon in 
last year s Address, I will confine myself now to mentioning several 
collateral subjects, which have recently been brought forward in 
reject to that vast portion of the terrestrial surface of the globe. 

The intention, to which I alluded at the last Anniversary, of colo- 
nising portions of North Australia by South Australian settlers, to 
proceed thither by sea, is about to be carried into effect. A North 


T most valuable vork, ‘A Descriptive Dictionary of the 
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AustraUan Settlem^at Company lias, iaideed, been formed, the chair- 
man of which is Sir Kichard Graves M‘DonneIl, the late Governor 
of South Australia, and tinder whose administration M‘Douall Stuart 
♦made that remarhahle journey from Adelaide to the Indian Ocean,* 
which has led his brother colonists to make this great venture. If 
success should attend the bold enterprise, whether brought about 
hy a settlement in Van Diemen’s Gulf, or in the Queen’s Cbannel of 
Cambridge Gulf — ^the latter of which I should think much preferable 
(see my last Address) — ^tben it is almost certain that a separate North, 
Australian Colony must be established, inasmuch as it will be im- 
possible that the Government of Adelaide should rule a population 
separated from them by a distance of 1300 miles, much of the inter- 
vening space consisting of tracts of almost impassable sands and 
forests. 

If snob a colony should be established, and it bo afterwards found 
impraotloable for Englishmen to labour in the open air in so warm a 
latitude, I trust that Hindoos, Malays, or Chinese may be used for 
that puapose; for, by whatever nreau® effected* I shall rejoice in 
seeing the realisation of a project, whicdi I have advocated at meetiugs 
of this Society for many yearsi I am fully persuaded that, with the 
rich products of that region, the fine bays of the Sea on the south 
shore of the great Indian Ocean must, sooner or later, be occupied 
by a great maritime nation like our own, which already possesses 
the other three sides of this vast continent. ' 

Already, indeed, we know that, under the auspices of the Governor 
of Queensland, Sir George Bowen, and for the purposes of .trade 
and commerce, a new settlement has been made at Cape York, the 
northernmost point of this continent. From the sjame authority <we 
learn the results of the important naval survey of the inside of the 
Great Barrier Reef, as completed by Conomander Robinson, On this 
point I must refer you to the fuR eaqplanatoxy comments of Sir 
Charles Nicholson and the Hydrographer, Captain Richards, as gi ven 
in the report of the meeting on the 11th April last, which is to be 
seen in our Proceedings. 

We now know, fiom the high authority of Captain Richards him- 
tikat, although twenty years ago the inner route from Cape York 
to Moreton Ray was the most intricate passage in the world, it Is 

* Whilst these sheets are passing through the press I have recei-ved copies of 
the ‘Journals of J. M'Donall Stuart,’ Tfhioh have just been publish^' in % 
handsome volume, by Messrs. Saunders and OUey 5 edited by Mn Rafdroiua* |\|ad 
illustrated by Mr. A.ngas, -with an excdlent map by Weller. The work ought to 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Australian exploration. 
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HOW rendered as navigable as the EngHdbi Channel, thante to the 
labours of our naval surveyors. It was, indeed, most gratiiQMng% 
hnd Oaptain Bichards oharacterising that survey as one of the most 
gigantic and splendid undertakings ever carried out by any nation;- 
and I repeat, what I have said before, that every true geographer 
Will gratefully cherish the reoolleotion of those bold and skilftil 
seamen, Captain B. Price Blackwood, Captain Owen Stanley, and 
their successors, through whom the east coast of Australia has been 
opened out to the navigation of the world. 

The mooted question of the extent to which the successful propa- 
gation of flocks of sheep can he carried in advauoing towards the 
Equator from our old settlements in Australia, which was vigorously 
discussed last year, particularly when the journeys of Landsborough 
and ]!i|iS,inlay were under our notice, has been revived, and will no 
doubt continue under discussion until the perseverance of our 
Countrymen shall have decidedly settled that limit by experience. 
As far as ascertained data go, it had been found that in Australia 
sheep have thriven up to 19® south latitude, which alone gives us an 
enormous range for the flocks of new settlers. 

Amid the few regions of which we have acquired little or no 
additional knowledge in the last quarter of a century, we may cer- 
tainly place New Guinea. Hence it gave me much pleasure when 
the attention of the Council was directed to a proposal of Sir Charles 
•Nicholson to endeavour to explore the southern coasts, hays, and 
rivers of that great mass of land, from the new settlement of Cape 
York, I trust that the Admiralty (looking only to the narrow 
channel which separates New Guinea from Cape York) will lend 
a helping hand in such a survey, as soon as oixcumstanoes will 
pemdt." . , 

Wm ZecUmd . — ^From Australia and tracts lying to the north of it, 
let us turn to the southern portion of Australasia, Kew Zealand ; 
where, despite the war "which has unfortunately prevailed in the 
northLem island of the group, gi'eat advances have been made in 
delineating the physical geography and geological structure of the 
provinces of Canterbury and Otago, in the middle island. 

Three Papers of great interest have been communicated to 
the Society, which throw additional light upon the physical 
geography of the hitherto unsurveyed districts of the great 
middle island of New Zealand, and contain new facts illus- 
trative of glacial action. I consider it, indeed, to he a fortunate 
circumstance for our science, that these regions should have been 
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visited by suoli men as Dr. Hector, Mr. M'Kerrow, and Dr. Haast. 
We may now compare tbeir observations with, those of Professor 
James Forbes and others in the Alpine regions, and those of Dr. 
• Thomson and Dr. Hooker in the Himalaya Mohhtains, of which I 
shall have occasion to speak at some length in explanation of my 
own views as a. geologist upon this interesting topic of glAoial 
aofeLott. 

The first of these papers to which I call your attention is that 
which relates to the successful journey across the province of Otago, 
by my friend Dr. Hector, so distinguished already by his explo- 
rations in North America and British Columbia. Leaving the town 
of Oamaru, his pai*ty proceeded by the right bank of the Waitaki 
Biver, and then, following the course of the tributary Ahuriri, crossed 
Bobinson’s Saddle. At the Wanaka Lake tho party left the outposts 
of the settlers, and proceeded into the terra incognita by way of the 
Matukituki Biver, which empties itself into the lake upon its 
wpstcm shore. Forming a central Camp here, Dr. HectCr with 
two men proceeded up the walley, and after exploring in a hoitherly 
direction, without success, for an available route, advanced on 
foot, and reached the glaciers which form the source of the - river. 
Ascending a saddle-shaped mountain by a steep climb, partly oYer 
the glacier, they found its elevation to be 5600 feet above the Sea. 
The view obtained of the mountains was extensive and grand; 
Mount Aspiring, enveloped in ice, 10,000 feet high, on the right ; 
and Mount Eiohards, with its enormous glacier whioh forms the 
source 'of the Jackson, on the left. It was here that the track of 
gigantic birds, supposed to be the Dinomis, whioh was first taken 
for a native pathway, was observed. After a vain endeaVouf to 
follow the course of the Jackson Biver to the sea, owing to the den- 
sity of the woods, they were compelled to return, having reached a 
point 8 inJles from the west coast. 

Another Paper on New Zealand is a Beconnaissanoe Survey of 
the Lake districts of the Otago province, by Mr. M'Kerrow, who 
states that 4833 square niiles have been surveyed and clasrified into 
Pasture, Forest, Lake, Barren, and Swamp. The beariiigs of the 
survey from the true meridian and a datum line for altitudes are 
given. /In his remarks upon the configuration of the country,; Mr. 
M‘-Kerrow calls attention to the great and sudden differences of 
elevation that diversify its surface. The mountains rise from 4000 
to 9000 feet, and the line of perpetual congelation in that latitude 
has been determined to be 8000 feet. Tlie mountain-ridges lying 

VOL. viir, T 
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m -a and s.s.w, direiotioii, are direc% ath-wart traiofe ef jtiie 
.prevailing -wiiid from tlie Paoifio Ocean | and it was noticed -ftiat 
tke snowline on tli® north-west side-(ths side exposed to the wind) 
of the; mountain-ridges •vyns higher than upon the [south-east or 
the Weltered side ; thus showin.g that the wind has a very decldsd 
influenoe in producing this effect. The flood-marks show a rise 
and fall of water almost incredible, and the deltas at the mouths of 
the rivers are invariably and rapidly advancing into the lakes. 

. The value of the latter as reservoirs, restraining the floods, is par- 
tioularly expaliated upon) and the greater extent of the lakes at a 
former period is pointed out ; while attention is called to the varied 
influences at work which produce a condition of “ unstable equili- 
brium ” in the atmosphere, producing storms of great violence. 

The third Paper is a most important account of the highly 
interesting journeys of the provincial geologist, Dr. Haast) of whose 
deeds I was led to augur most favourably, in consequence of the 
high character which he brought with him from Yienna, as testified 
to me in a letter from my eminent friend, M. von Haidinger. 
Ppi the year 1861, the rivei-s Ashburton and Rangitata were traced 
by Dr. Haast to their sources in Mounts Arrowsmith and Tyndall. 
In 1862, the course of the River Tengawai was followed, and the 
mountain-range crossed to Lake Tekapo, the affluents of which were 
traced to the Godley Glacier and Mount Darwin. Lake PukaH wAs 
visited, and its sources in the declivities of Mount Cook ascertained ; 
and the Naumann Range) from whence the Dobson and Hawkins take 
their rise and flow into Lake Ohau, was explored. 

In 1863, Dr. Haast proceeded from the Orihi River along the 
coast to the Waitaki River, which he ascended, and followed th® 
oenjcsn; of its %st tributary on tibo Mfc hank (the Ahuriri) to its 
source, visiting also the western shore of the Ohau Lake. The 
Hawea Lake was crossed from south to north, and the River Hunter 
explored to its source in Mount Ward. Lastly, the Wanaka Lake 
was traversed ; the River Makarora traced to its origin, from whence 
he crossed over a pass, 1012 feet above the sea, and descending a 
river (which has since very properly been called the Haast), he 
reached the western shore of the island near Open Bay. 

As a general commentary upon these remarkable jotuneye^ Dri 
Haast obset:vee>, like that a longitudinal mountaih- 

ohafri of grent magnitude, forming the watershed of the island, 
nuns, from north-east to south-west. The continuity of this chain 
is broken through only in a very few places, otherwise it presents 
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Iiigil and abrupt walls of great altitude tbrougboat its wbole length 
in the Canterbury province, wherein it reaches an estimated hei^t 
of 10,000 feet. Di*. Haast describes the different passes through iMs 
* chain, and in particular that pass which he considers to be unique in 
physical geography, and throngh which he penetrated to the western 
shore of the island, over a ridge not more than 1012 feet high* 

In the oourse of these explorations he has availed himself of the 
opportunity of remarking and commenting upon the features ctf 
glacial action, which he has thoroughly described in all its diffewnt 
phases, and illustrated by a series of very beautiful, coloured sketches 
upon a largo scale. The sketches are now deposited in tho archives 
of our Society, and, together with tho admirable descripMon which 
accompanies thoin, will enable tho xdxysical geographer to oompaire 
tho results of Hr. Ilaast’s observations with those which have been 
made amid the glaciers of tho Alps and of tho Himalaya Mountains. 

In one of his interesting oommunioations, Dr. Ilaast describes tibo 
zealous efforts made by Mr. ’Whitoombe, after traversing these Alps, 
to reach .the mouth of the I’aramakau Eiver ; and I must refer ;you 
to our ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. viii. No. 3, p. 68, for a very touching 
account of the manner in which that excellent scientific observer 
lost his life,* 

It appears that Mr. Albert Walker, with his brother and Mr. 
M'Parlane, jmssed through a country on the west coast which had 
hitherto proved inaccessible, i. a. from the mouth of the Taratoafcau 
river to that of tho Wanganui. Mr. Walker sent his account of this 
arduous journey to our lato Aesistant-Secretary, Mr. Greenfield ; but 
through the confusion incident to the illness and death of that 
gentleman, this document has not yet been read or noticed. 

As your attention was directed at the last Anniversaiy to the 
rapidly increasing produce of gold in the western parts of the fisc- 
vinceof Otago, it is unnecessary that I should recur to thai Mportaat 
feature in the struoture of New Zealand. 


Almekica. 

BnUsh- GolumUa and Yanbomer Island . — Though unable to comprise 
within the limits of a short memoir any detailed description of 
British Columbia, Lieutenant Palmer, e.b., who has served in that 


* I earnestly hope that chfoino-lithographic oopieS of thoSe very remarlcabie 
coloured sketches of the New Zealand Glaciers will be soon published. Gla- 
cialists and Alpine trayellers should possess them, 

T 2 
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colony fonr years and a ialf, lias given us a very clear and sensiHe 
slcetcA of the geography and chief oapahilities of that vast, and, as 
yet, very imperfectly explored region. Subtended on the west hy 
the densely-wooded coast or Cascade range, with its long and deep " 
bays, and on the east by the dahks of the much loftier Eocky 
Mountains, a band of plateau-like and undulating country, of about 
100 miles in breadth, Watered by the Eraser and its tributary streams, 
is the trliiCt which may eventUaEy be best rendered capable of yield- 
ing produce' for the support of the minmg population. The chief 
gold rhihes, which lie in the mountainous tract of Cariboo, to the 
o eftslhf1he*pkte^t land watered by the Eraser, are well described, and 
we learn how the earlier 'proprietors traced np the precious metal, 
from the hanki of the Eraser and Thompson Eivers, till they reached 
those western watersheds of the Eooky Mountains, in which, doubt- 
less, vast amounts of mineral wealth lie hidden. . The picture of the 
-diffi'oulhes which the miners have to encounter is thoroughly well 
drawn, whether as to the want of provisions, or the oxoossivo cold, 
and all the disadvantages of a new settlement in a wild and sterile 
land. In fact, gold mining is only beginning in British Columbia, 
and the few creeks in which diggings have been so successful will be 
followed up by discoveries of gold in the quartz veins of the slaty 
rockSi In British Columbia, as in California and Australia, those 
quartz reefs, be they veins or altered beds, range from north to south, 
or rather from north and east to south and east. Now, when we oor- 
.’r&late this feefe/with siinilar data, as obtained from the auriferous 
x^ohsof Australia and Bussia, in all of which, as well as throughout 
the ^eat chain of the Andes, the same prevailing north and south 
strike of the quartz bands is dominant, science has still to search 
for an eaqian^tioh of this most striking physical phenomenon, to 
which I have directed attention in several publications upon tho 
distribution of gold.^ 

The memoir of Lieutenant Palmer is concluded in the follow- 
ing words, which are, I think, entirely borne out by the facts 
he has adduced Erom its geographical position, its mineral 
wealth, the gi-eat salubrity of its climate, and its valuable natural 
products, British Columbia, with good management, and by a process 


ASee 'Eassk aad tW|Jrar Mountains,’ voi: i. p. 472 dmq.; 'Siberia,’ 2na 
pp. 479 m,i Addresses^ to the British Association, Eoyal Institution 
Eoya|^treo^aphical Society,. passim ; and several other, works, froni 1846 to 1850 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ of 1850, entitled ‘Siberia and 
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of gradual development, is likely to take rank as not tke least im- 
portant of tke Colonies of the Crown.” 

This opinion has been ably sustained hy Colonel Moody, under 
* whom Lieutenant Palmer “served, and who, from having been a 
Crown Commissioner for some time, is a most competent and reliable 
authority ^ 

Thanks to the admirable Nautical Surveys, chiefly conducted by 
that able hydrographer, Captain Richards, who now directs the 
construction of all the charts of the Admiralty, the singularly 
diversified coasts of the noble island of Vancouver have been 
accurately delineated. Fortunately for our science, Captain Rich- 
ards had a medical ofiicer on board his ship, Dr. 0. Forbes, E.H., 
who has brought out, in a most efficient manner, all the data 
relating to its resources and capabilities as a colony. In introducing 
his subject, the author well says, that “ the romance and mystery 
which hang over the scenes first visited by Cook and Vancouver, 
have now ^ven way to a hopeful reality, and the emigrant sees 
before him a land full of promise and of hope.” 

After an excellent descriptive sketch of the whole region. Dr. 
Forbes dilates on its physical geography, geology, hydrography, 
and meteorology, and then treats of the political geography and 
statistics of the rising colony ; so that I can safely refer any one 
who wishes to obtain a trae acquaintance with this great flanking 
buttress of British Columbia — ^this key to the influence which a British 
fleet must ever exercise in the Pacific — to the valuable Memoir of 
Dr. Forbes, which will soon be printed in our volume, and also to 
a valuable Prize Essay by him, published by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The author expresses his sense of the impossibility of doing 
justice to all the resources and capabilities of Vancouver Island ; 
but in pointing to it as a commercial emporium between two great 
wealth-producing countries, to the certain rewards attending steady 
industry, the prospect of good settlements, and the excellent system 
of education estahlidfied for the youthful part of the colony, all thsse, 
he justly saysj are “ sound attractions, to draw thither the capitalist, 
merchant, working jfarmer, miner, and skilled mechanic, and even 
the honest labourer.” j* , 

America. — In South America, steam navigation and railroads 
are fast adding to our Imowledge of rivers and lands hitherto very 
imperfectly described. 


‘ ♦ See ‘Proceedings,' voI.Yiii. Vo. 3, p. 91. f See ‘ Proceedings,' vol.Yiii, No. 3. 
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Stirvey across the Upper Provinces of the Argentine Bepnblio, 
for Mr. Wheelwright’s gigantic scheme of a railroad over the Andes 
to unite the shores of the Pacifio with those of the Eio de la Plata, 
has led to the coUeotion of feesh infoamation regarding those pro- 
vinces. Mr. Hutchinson, H.M. Consul at Eosario, on the Parana, from 
whence the railroad is to run to Cordova, has lately made a journey 
through them, of which he has transmittedthe details to this Society 
through the HoieignOffifCe, with an exc^lent map hy Dr, Burmeister 
(now Director of the Museum of Natural History at Buenos Ayres), 
containing corrections made hy himself and by Mr. Ooghlan, one of 
our Fellows who is engaged in engineering works of oonsiderahle 
importance for improving the navigation of the great river Salado, 
which runs- through them — information which whl he very useful 
tf-gee^siphersu (See Stanford’s New Map of South Amerma.) 

reference to Mr. Wheelwright’s project, recent advices from 
CMle aMnde to the Survey of a Pass hy the Planchon over the Andes, 
in about lat. 35°, to the south of the province of Mendoza, communi- 
cating with Curico in Chile, through the valley of the river TenO’ — ■ 
which seems to offer on many accounts a better line for the projected 
extensien of his railroad from Cordova than that originally projected 
hy La Eioja to Copiapo ; the elevation of the Pass in question not 
exceeding 6000* feet instead of 16,500, the height to be surmounted 
to the first plan described in Mr. Wheelwright’s Paper in 
Ihn 31st volume of our Journal, and which was reconsidered at the 
last meeting of the British Association. 

This Pass, now called a new discovery, appears to ho the same as 
that balled De las Damns, or TheLadi^’ Pass, which was carefully 
examined sixty years ago hy a Spanish of&cer, Zamudio, who reported 
to the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres that it might be made practicable 
for wheel carriages at a very small expense. His account of it is 
given in De Angelis’ Collection of Eecords of the Eio do la Plata, a 
copy of which is in our Library. 

One of the most interesting Papers read this year to the Society is 
the narrative, translated from the Spanish, and communicated hy Sii' 
Wifodibine Parish, of Don Guillermo Cox’s jouimey by a Pass over 
the Andes to the south of Valdivia, not 3000 feet high, to the great 
lake of Nahn^Hua^^ on the eastern side of the Cordillera, and of 
his descent for; the first time of the river Limay, which falls into 
the Negro, and wMoh, from its junction with^the Limay, was ascer- 
tained to be navigable throughout its whole course across Patagonia 
to the Atlantic, eighty years ago. by D(|n Basilio Villarino, whose 
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Diaiy, also communioated to tis by Sir Woodbiiie Palish, is giTea in 
the 6th Tolume of our Journal. 

SeSor Oox, though prevented by an accident to his boat from oom- 
* pleting his object of passing down the Negro to the Buenos Ayrean 
settlement of Carmen at its mouth, has had the satisfaotion of uniting 
his work^with Villariao’s Survey, and of proving that fSrom the lake 
of Nahuel-Huapi, on the eastern side of the Andes, there is a con- 
tinuous water-oommunioation to the Atlantic, the future importance 
of which it is difficult to estimate. 

The observations which, on the reading of this memoir, fell from 
our medallist Admiral JhtzEoy, who so distinguished himself in the 
survey of all the coasts of the soutliem extremity of Amerioa, 
including a visit to a portion of the region explored by Sehor Oox, 
will be read with deep interest.* 

Sir Woodbine Parish, who perhaps has studied the googiuphy of 
that part of South America more than any other living individual, 
and who spoke so effiectivelyon sam© occasion, is of opinion 
that Sefior Cox’s exploration, mad© under great ^ffioidtiea 
entirely at his own cost, ^ deserves the highest commendation. 
A detailed account of his travels and adventures amongst fhe 
Indians who inhabit the eastern sides of the Andes has. been 
published in Chile, in a volume replete with information regarding 
the habits and customs of those tribes, as well as on the topo- 
graphy, botany, and geology of that part of the Andes, A copy 
of the work has been transmitted to me, and it is to be hoped that 
some one will undertake to publish a translation of it, for the benefit 
and instruction of all who are interested in the present and future 
of those countries. 

I may add, in relation to this portion of the continent, that, in the 
BuBerin of the French Geographioal Society for March and April, 
1804, there is a memoir by Mons. B. Boucel on the province oi Oata- 
niarea, one of ihe remotest and least known of the districts of the 
Argentine Eepublic. The memoir contains much information on 
tlie climate, productions,| and trade of the country, as well as many 
corrections of errors existing on aU the maps of the region published 

♦ See ‘Proceedings,’ Royal Geog, Soc,, May 9th, 1864 . _ . 

t Some interesting fects relative to the climate, pasturage, and productions of 
the Falkland Islands are given by Admiral Sollivan in a letter tc the ‘ Timesi'^ 
dated Dec. 31 , 1863 . He resjdod there during three winters and twd strmlners, 
and made large experimerfts on the ciipabiliciesof the colony for grazing purposes, 
having had 1400 head of wild catili: tamed, and leased 40,000 acres of lUnd. 
Speaking highly of the climate and pasturage, he strongly recomineuds that the 
eastern island he made a penal settlement. 
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in BicujQpe. Mons. Poncel lias spent thirty years of Ms life in these 
countries. 

"We are indebted to Mr. Hinohliff, one of the Bellows of ihis 
Society, and well kaown as an adventnrons member of the Alpine 
Club, for, a very grapMo account of a tour made by him last 
year in Southein Brazil and the Eastern Provinces of the Jlio de la 
Plata, under the title of * South American Sketches,’ in which his 
vivid descriptions of the excitement of life amount the Gauohos 
are such as, I doubt not, will lead other equally enterprising spirits 
to follow his good example, and bring us fresh stores of information, 
feom: those new countries, especially when they learn from Mr. 
Hinohliff’s book how easily they may be reached ; “ for,” as he says, 
“the limits of a barrister’s long vacation are sufficient .to allow 
of his passing five weeks in the cool season amidst the glorious 
vegetation and uSnrivalled scenery of Brazil.” 

'^he peopling of the fertile plains of the Biver Plata is now pro- 
gressing with great rapidity ; and as exact information on the nature 
of the new population which is pouring into these southern parts of 
A^merica is not easy to procure, a memoir,* recently sent to this 
Society by our Corresponding Member, Signor Cristoforo Negii, is 
worthy of mention, as supplying data showing the large Italian 
element that these growing new countries will opntain. The result 
of Signor Negri’s inquiries is that, at least, 8000 Italians annually 
leave the ports of Italy for this region; and that 100,000 emigrants 
have departed within the last 26 years, the number still increasing 
from yew. to year. This drain is from the most industrious classes 
of the population, and the advantages to the Spanish republics are 
correspondingly great; for, according to Signor Negri, all but an 
insignificant fraction naturalize themselves in their new home. 

While on the subject of South America, I have pleasure in 
announcing that the indefatigable explorer, Mr. Bichard Spruce, 
who has for fifteen years been unceasingly employed in scientific 
labours in tlie valley of the river Amazons, and in the Andes 
Qjf- Ecuador, is on his way to England. Of his great services 
to botany it is not for me to speak, but his geographical work is 
fully entitled to special notice at my hands. Mr. Spruce left England 
in the year 1849, and landed at ParA, whence he proceeded up the 
river Amazons, and explored several of its least-known alBfiuents. 
In 1849 he ascended and made a map of the,j,river Trombetas, mi 

* See the ‘ Corriere Mercantile,’ Genoa, 29th September, 1863. 
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important tributary of the Amazons whioh was Iiitherto unsiti-veyed. 
In 1863 and 1854 he ascended the Bio Negro, Cassiquiari, and 
Orinoco, exploring and mapping the river Cunucumima, a tributary 
*of the Orinoco, and the river Paoimoni, which flows into the Cassi- 
quiari. The maps of these three rivers were made by means of 
cross bearings and astronomical observations, and will form an 
important addition to geographical knowledge. During the years 
1855 and 1856 M?. Spruce ascended the river Huallaga, and in 1867 
he suooessfully surmounted all the difficulties of the navigation of 
the rivers Pastaza and Bombonaza, and reached the Andes of Quito, 
He has since been engaged in exploring the southern part of the 
republic of Ecuador ; and during 1860 he was employed by the 
Secretary of State for India, in co-operation with our Secretary, Mr. 
Clements Markham, in collecting chinchona plants and seeds in the 
forests at the foot of the mountain of Chimborazo. 

After jSfteen yeaiu of such inoemnt toil in the cause of science, 
exposed to innumerable dangers and privations, the health of Mr. 
Spruce has been much iihpaired; but 1 trust that the renovating 
air of his native land will restore it, and that geographers, as well 
as botanists, will be put in possession of the feuifcs of Ms valuable 
researches. 

I conclude my notices of South American explorations, by ob- 
serving that travellers or emigrants intending to proceed to Brazil, 
or to any part of the Eiver Amazons, will find a very convenient 
hand-book for thoir guidance in a small volume published by Mr. 
Belmar, a French gentleman, entitled, ‘ Vojjage aux Provinces Pra- 
dliemes de VAmazonie, en 1862 ; preoidS dun rapide coup d'oeU mr h 
Littoral du Brazil’ 


Glaoiees. 

Glaciers of the Himalaya Mountains and New Zealand compared with 
those of PJurope.'^On the Powers of Glamrs in modifying the Surface of 
the Harthf and on the Agency of Lhdting Icehergs.—Xn the last Anni- 
versary Address* I directed yonr attention to the state of Greenland 
as it is, in order to imprest ujpoh the minds of our Fellows who 
have not attended to the connection between existing gebg:^phy 
and the ancient conditions of the globe, tlrat Scotland 


* See ‘Proceedings/ vol. vii., No, 4, and ‘Journal,’ toI, xxxiii. 
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|K>f%as o£ l'oir%ea:a Emuope must,, Sft a period anterior to tibe mmr 
tioa of man, have been in tbe same oonditipii as that in -wMok 
@a:e®ajand and its adjacent seas aie no^wr. In otb,er words, that, in 
tko glacial epook of geologiatSi ee®tain elevated tracts were per-* 
manently ooonpied; by fields of snow, witk glaciers descending from 
tkem to tke bays and cliffs of tke sea, and that tke erratic blocks 
wkiok we now find spread over central England and tke plains of 
Germany are simply tke relics cf icebergs wkiok floated over wide 
tracts tken snlmerged, and wkidb, on melting', dropped tkem on 
tke tken sea bottom. 

la tke last session tke vivid descriptions of the glaciers of West- 
ern Tibet, by Captain Godwin Ansten, and of tke glaciers of tke 
middle island of Hew Eealand^ by Era. Haastf and SeQtor,f kave 
specially attracted tke attention of tke Society ; and I aln tkerefere 
led to dwell on tkese grand terrestrial pkenomena by giving a 
general view of tke results of glacial action, botk terrestrial and 
subaqueous. 

Wken tke first of tkose Memoirs was read, Dr. Hugh Ealooner, wko 
kad passed several years in tkat same region of tke Tibetan Hima- 
layas, enlarged upon ike scenes wkiok kad been so grapkically 
delineated on maps by Captain Godwin Ansten. He tken refen'ed 
n« to tke works of tkose who preceded and followed kim in exa- 
mining tkat region, and reminded ns of tke names of Moorcroft, ■ 
Trebeok, Jacqnemont,, V%ne, Strackey,! and Thomson. 

, ’ J&t consideAg tke snbjeot of glaciers, I am bound spedally to call 


* Dr. Haast (as before-mentioned) has sent to our Society a series of coloured 
sketches of the Glaciers of the Western Coast of the Province of Caatprhary , 
for striking effect sem to me never to have been surpassed by any delineator of 
icy regions. The juxtaposition of these glaciers to a splendid forest vegetation, 
and amidst mountains which are close to the sea, and yet rise to 10,000 ifeet 
above it, the depth of the gorges, and the height of waterfalls issuing from the 
ice, are all very remarkable. 

t By a letter just received from Dr. Hector, dated 20th January, 1864, 1 learn 
th^t ttot only has he abl;^ explored the region occupied by glaciers in the province 
of Otago, but has also yisited, in a steamer, the wonderful fiords on the western 
sidb of the island. He is now preparing a work on the geological structure of the 
colony, in which he will show that the kkes on the eastern slopes of the corpitry 
are true rock basins, which were once occupied by glaciers, and the bottom Of 
one of which sounded by him has a depth of 1250 feet, or considerably below the 
sea. Although Dr. Hector does not go so far as to express his belief that' these 
rock-basms have been scooped out by ice, he suggests that they have been filled 
epd fhapfid by glaeiftift. , He avo'ro, however^ that he has to read up much on this 
I only regret that this portion of my Address cannot probably be in 
thOimnds of my distinguished friend before his final conclusions may he published. 

j 5^ ^ Lieut. R. Stracheywisited and described the glaciers of the Pxndur 

Md Kuphinee Kh'ers, ^nd applied to th^m the excellent Alpine classification of 
Professor James Forbes. 
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your attentiouto tke last-mentioaed of tliese exjdorers, Dr- Thomson, 
who first well defined the oharaoters and extent of the glaciers of 
Western Tibet. In addition to a masterly description * of the phy- 
*sical geography of the regions he trayersed, the work of Dr. Thomson 
is also so rich in botanical, climatological, and geological researches 
as- to be a model for geographical explorers. Thus, Ms original 
obBservations on the enormous lacustrine deposits, replete with the 
renaains of fresh-water shells, aocumnlated formerly at rast heights 
ahoTe the sea, are to my mind the grandest and clearest prooft of 
how the feeders of tho Indus in bygone periods were dammed up hy 
rock barriers, which hiter acts of upheavemont may have disrupted, 
or by gigantic transverse or terminal glaciers and their morgues. In 
truth, therefore, tho parallel roads of Lochabor in our Ilighlamda, to 
which I adverted last year, have their grander analogue in the vast 
horizontal tennoes of tho moimtains of Tibet. Again, among the 
remarkable data set before us in that work, is the striking fact that 
in the trans-Sutlej region of the Himalayas, the glaciers whioh 
descend from tho southern fl,ank of a innge of mountains are longer 
than those which occur on the northern flaaik of the same. This is 
accounted for by the author on the grounds of tifee great amount of 
moisture proceeding from the ocean being arrested and condensed 
into snow by the first great range of heights which it encounteis. 
The same phenomenon was, indeed, met with in Sikhim by Dr. 
Joseph Hooker, in the eastern portion of this great chain. Unlike hm 
precursors, Thomson, when he wrote, was aheady conversant with 
the true laws of glacier movements, as well as the most remarkable 
ol their effects, as pointed out in various works by Agassiz and 
oth^ writers upon the Alps, and he specially refers to Professo® 
James Porbes; for, though many an ardent traveller had preceded 
him, Thomson was the first who clearly distinguished the glaciers 
of the Himalayan Mountains from the snows whence they issued, 
and who at the same time pointed out the lateral and terminal 
raoraines whioh they evolved. That which Thomson did for the 
western or Tibetan portion of this lofty chain of mountains was, in 
-like manuer, admirably done by Dr. Joseph Hooker for the eastern 
mountains of Sikhim, in his most attractive work.f 

AH these observers, whether in India, or in Hew Zealand, have 
taught us .that the glacial phenomena, though on a muck grander 
scale in the Himalayas, are precisely analogous to those ih Hurope. 


* ‘ Travels in the Western Himalayas and Tibet.’ 1;852. 
t See ‘ Himalayan Journals.’ 1864. 
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Tlie application, koworer, of accurate topograpldcal suiTeying, and 
tlie ascertainment of the precise lengtli and bi*eadtb. of those grand 
rivers of ice, were wanting. Captain Godwin Austen has effected 
this, as regards those vast glaciers proceeding from the Mooztagh, ‘ 
which lie to the west of those descending from the Karakorum Pass, 
described by Thomson. Having measured the length and breadth 
of these masses, he has enabled us to know that one of them, which 
feeds the powerful affluent of the Indus called Shiggar, has a length 
of 36 miles, and is therefore upwards of three times the length of 
any existing glacier of the Alps ; thou^ it will presently be shown 
that ji^ome of the old Alpine glaciers were considerably longer* 
'Well, indeed, may we account for these grandiose dimensions now 
existing in' the Himalayas, -When wte -rteeolldeOt. 'that, the '.passes by 
which travellers proceed to Yarkand have a height of 18,000 feet, 
and that the great Karakorum Peak rises to 28,200 feet, above the 
sea. Captain Godwin Ansten is, I understand, about to explore 
the great terra incognita which the Burhampooter is supposed to 
traverse in the upper part of its course, and we may confidently 
hope that, at no distant day, this energetic young officer will 
ultimately obtain the highest honours of this Society. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the memoir of 
daptain Godwin Austen, Dr. Falconer grappled most ably with the 
novel theory that the lakes of the Alps ov'e their origin to the 
erosive action of ice, which, descending from former great glaciers, 
has excavated or scooped out the mvities now fiBed with water. 
Being one of the few men who have personally examined the glaciers 
both of the Himalayas and the Alps, his reasoning from observed facts 
is most valuable. Believing, with the vast majority of prabtioal 
geologists, that the irregularities of the surface of the Alps have been 
primarily caused by dislocations and denudations, he gave it as his 
opinion that the Alpine cavities, having been filled witli ice during 
the glacial period, were thereby protected from the influx of the 
vast masses of the detritus hurled down in the moraines of gigantic 
Rapiers that passed over these countries on solid ice, which, on 
melting, left the depressions in the condition of lakes. " On the 
southern flank of the Himalayan ndountains, on the contrary, where 
ice has not acted as a conservative agent, the valleys have been 
choked up with di^bris, hut no great lakes exist. Dr. Falconer 
expressed the same views at an evening meeting of the Geological 
Society, on the 5th March, 1862, but it is not the practice* of that 
body to record the opinions of speakers. ' 
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In alluding to this original view of Dr. JFalooner, and to th.6 able 
illustration of the whole subject, as detailed in our Proceedings,* I 
am bound, as a geologist, not to shrink from stating that I agree 
•with him. I beg also to take this opportunity of recording my own 
opinion of the effects which glaciers have produced in those tracts 
where they formerly existed, or where they now prevail, as founded 
on the observations of many good observers, as well as on my own 
researches. Until lately most geologists seemed to be agreed that 
the numerous deep openings and depressions which exist in all 
lofty mountains wore primarily duo to cracks, rents, and denuda» 
tions, which took place during the various movements which each 
chain had undergone at various periods. These apertures, it was 
supposed, wore necessarily enlarged by long diurnal atmospheric 
agency and the action of torrents carrying down boulders and 
detritus; such action being most intense in those mountains whore 
snows and glaciers x^revailed, the melting of which necessarily pro- 
duced great debacles. In the place of this modus opsrmdi, another 
theory has been applied to all those mountains, which, like the 
Alps, have been for long periods the seat of glaciers. 

Before I enter on the consideration of the new theory of the 
power of moving ice, let us take a review of the progress recently 
made in pointing out the extent to which ancient glaciers and 
their moraines have ranged within or on the flanks of the Alps. 
In the northern portions of the chain these phenomena long ago 
attracted the attention of some admirable observers. Originating 
with Venetz and Oharpentier, the time active powers of glaciers 
were defined by Eendu, Agassiz, and Dorbes, and subsequently by 
the other explorers. In short, no doubt any longer obtains, that 
such was the powoiful agency of the grand ancient glaciers, that 
blocks of crystalline rock were transported by them from the 
central Alps of Mont Blanc to the slopes of the Jura Mountains. 
When, however, we begin to seek for satisfactory explanations of 
the method of transport of these huge erratics, geologists (who are 
only geographers of another order) entertained different opinions. 
Dor my own part, I have had strong doubts as to whether the great 
blocks derived from Mont Blanc, and which lie on the slopes of the 
Jura, were ever borne thither by a vast solid glacier which advanced 
from the Lake of Geneva over the Cantons of Vaud and Neufchatel. 
Whilst fully believing in the great power of glaciers and their 


* ‘ Proceedings of Royal Geogi'aphical Society,’ vol. viii. p. 38. 
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,ag©iii6|r, »y oipiBiGii was iib.at "tlieso blocks wore raftw teaiilftppfted 
to thioir fres&nt babitats oa tb© Jura cm ioe-vrafts, wbadi web© 
away in. water to tbe n.n.w., wbem tbe great glaciers melted, a»d 
tke low ooruitries were flooded. I founded this ospiBioii on. tte 
that in examining tbe Canton de Vaudj and pariacularl^r tb© teajcte 
near Lansanne and the north side of the Lake of CehcYa^ I never 
could detect the trace o-f true moraines. In tliat detritus I saw 
merely aooumulations of loose materials^ which had all the aspecyt of 
having been aecumulated under running waters. But, eveai grant- 
ing to the land-glacialists their full demand, and supposing that a 
gigantio glacaer was formerly spread out in fan shape, as laid down 
by several geologists and recently in the little map of Sir Ohaxles 
Lyell, in his work on the Antiquity of Man, and that it beoame 
eventually of such enormous thickness as to have carried up the 
great blocks on its surface, to lodge them on the Jura Mountains ; 
there is still in it nothing which supports the opinion, as indeed 
Sir Charles has himself observed,* that the deep cavity in which 
the lake lies was excavated by ice. 

The geologists who first embraced the view of the transport of the 
huge blocks on the Jura by a solid glacier, were of opinion, that 
the great depressions and irregularities of the surface which we 
now see between the Alps and the Jura, inoluding the Lakes of 
Gimeva and Neufohatel, were so filled up with snow and ioe, thiit 
the advancing glaciers travelled -on them as bridges of ioe, the 
foundations of which oooupied the cavities-. 

■ JCdci us nowt^^ of th@ Alp% wipere a long inofee 


aeootmts for the enormous extension of glaciers into the plains of 
Italy. Thus, in examining the remains of the old glaciers which 
ejuioe advanced into the valley of the Po, MM. Maxtins and Gastaldi 
show us, that one of those bodies extended from Mount Tabor to 
EivoH, a length of 50 miles ; and, therefore, was longer than any 
exiting glacier described on the flanks of the Himalayas ; f whilst 
tho^e to the south of the Lago di Garda are shown to have had a 
mscdh greater length. Demonstrating, along with many otlw 
authors, how these old glaciers had striated and polished the hard 
roctn through or on which they had advanced, these authors also 
clearly pointed out how the course of the glaciers had been deflected, 
so as to take a new direction, when they met with the obstruction 
of any promcmtory of hard rock. Further, M. Martins, being well 


[ * See ‘Antiquity of Man,’ p. 312. 
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acquainted witli Norway, indicated tliat, just as in that countiy, 
the face of each rock in a valley was rounded off, polished, and 
striated where it had been opposed to the advancing mass of ice, 
•and that its opposite or downward face, over which the ice had 
cascaded or tumbled, was left in a rough state ; thus exhibiting the 
worn or “ stoss-seite,” and lee, or protected side, of the Scandinavian 
geologists. The subsequent works of M, Gastaldi on the geology 
of Piedmont, in 1853 and in 1801, bring within well-defined limito 
the phenomena of old moraines and ancient drift, and prove that 
the ddbris carried over each gorge and valley has been derived 
from the rocks which specially encase such depressions. ITe also 
clearly demonstrated that in many of tlicse oases the gigantic 
boulders, which are piled together and present the ohamoter of 
a cataclysmal origin, can all be accounted for simply by the 
power of advancing ancient glaciers. In those works M. Gastaldi 
very properly distinguishes between the erratic blocks which were 
evidently parts of old terrestrial moraines, and those which, asso- 
ciated with tertiary, stes^ta, 'Ore found in deposits with marine shells 
—the larger erratics in the latbw, os in the Superga, having been 
transported in masses of ice which floated on the then sea. 

Tar ions other Italian authors have occupied themselves with 
glacial phenomena (particularly Omhoni, Yilla, Stoppani, Comalia, 
Paglia, Parolini, &o,) : the conclusion at which tliey Irave all arrived 
is, that there existed an enormous extension of the moraines sent 
forth by tbe ancient Alpine glaciers into the great valley of the Po. 
Geographers who have not studied the phenomena may well indeed 
be surprised when they learn, that the hills to the south of the Lago 
di Garda, and extending hy Pozzolengo and Solferino to Cavriano,’*' 
or the very ground where the groat battles of the year 1859 were 
fought (the hill of Solferino being 667 English feet above the sea), 
are simply great moraines of bbeks and giavel, produced by the 
advance of former glaciers whioh issued from the southern slopes 
of the Alps. 

Combining these observations with others of his own on the lake 
of Annecy, M. Idortillet suggested in 1862 a new theory, in attai- 
huting to the descent of the glaciers a great excavating power. 
Believing, with all those who have been named, as well as the m«i®t 
eminent of the Swiss and French geologists* that the last grewfe up- 
heavals and denudations of the Alps had produced the irregularaties 


* See Paglia — ‘Snlle Oolline del Terrene Erratico all’ esUvmitlimcaidioiialedel 
liOgo di Garda’ (-with map). 
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of their surface, he inferred that before the glacial period began, 
the debris derived from the wear and tear of the mountains by 
watery action had, to a great extent, choked up the valleys and filled 
the rook-basins. He further believed that, in the cold period which' 
followed, great glaciers, descending with enormous power, forced 
all such debris out of the original rook-basins, and left them to be 
occupied by the present lakes. It is proper hero to state that 
M. Gastaldi was right, as well as M. Mortillet, who followed him, 
in presuming that great deposits of old water-wom alluvium or 
loose drift were accumulated before the formation of glaciers, inas- 
much as the oldest moraines are seen to repose in many places on 
the former. It will presently be shown that this fact contains 
within it the proof that the glaciers were not and are not in 
themselves excavating bodies. 

Preceding M. Mortillet, however, in reasoning upon the ex- 
cavating power of former glaciers, my eminent associate Pro- 
fessor Pamsay had broached a much bolder theory. In his essay 
entitled ‘ The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales,’ 
published in 1859, and re-published with additions in 1860, he 
expressed the opinion that the excavation of deep hollows in solid 
rooks was due to a weight of superincumbent ice pressing and 
grinding dowmcards and outwards, over high, flat, and sometimes 
broad watersheds and table-lands, during that period of intense 
cold which produced the old glaciers.* In 1862 he went still 
further; and whilst M. Mortillet was communicating his views 
on the Continent, Eamsay , wholly unconscious of what M. Mortillet 
was doing, read a memoir to the Geological Society of London, 
showing that all the cavities occupied by lakes in Switzerland and 
the. North of Italy had been excavated originally by the action of 
glacier ice. Whatever, therefore, be the fate of this ingenious 
view, Professor Eamsay has our thanks for having excited much 
useful inc[uiry, and for having compelled old geologists like myself 
to reconsider our conclusions. 

If the view of M. Mortillet has been met with objections, 
still more is the theory of Eamsay opposed, and particularly 
in foreign lands. In this country it has indeed met with the 
most vigorous opposition on the part of Dr. Falconer, as re- 
corded in our Proceedings ; and even Sir Charles Lyell, the great 
advocate of the power of existing causes, has stoutly opposed this 


.* See ‘Peaks, Passes,’ &c. (Alphie Journal, 1859), and ‘The Old Glaciers of 
Swifeerland and North Wales,' London, I860, p. 110. 
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bold extension of a most powerful vera causa.* Having explored 
the Alps, at vaiioxis intervals, for upwards of forty years, I long 
ago came to the conclusion that their chief cavities, vertical preci- 
* and subtending, deep, narrow gorges, have been origuiallt/ 

determined by movements and openings of the crust, whether 
arranged in anticlinal or synclinal lines, or not less frequently 
modified by great transversal or lateral breaks, at right angles to 
the longitudinal or main folds of elevation and depression. Ex- 
plorations of other mountainous regions, in various parts of Europe, 
have strengthened this conviction. I rejoice, tlieroforo, to find 
that those geologists of Switzerland, who justly stand at the head 
of their profession, Professor Studor and M. Escher von dor Linth, 
have sustained, by numerous appeals to nature, th(3 views I hold 
in common with the groat majority of geologists. Tlioso Swiss 
exj)lorors, who have laboured for many years in their native Alps, 
and have constructed admirable geological max>8 of them, must 
surely be well acquainted with the ruptures of the various rooks, 
the outlines of which they have sedulously followed. Now, they 
attribute most of those deep cavities in which the rivers and lakes 
occur either to dislocations producing abrupt fissures, or to great 
foldings of the strata leaving openings upw6irds where the tension 
has been tho greatest — openings which were enlarged by powerful 
denudations. Numerous geologists have recently oxinnssed their 
opncurronco in tho generally-adopted view, that the Alpine lakes 
occupy such orographic depressions ; and, hy close researches, my 
accomplished friend Mr. J ohn Ball f lias ably sustained this view, 
and has further shown how slight is tho erosive power of a glacier 
oven when issuing from its main source. No one of them, in short, 
any more than Professor Studer and myself, doubts that tlio origin of 
these lakes is primarily duo to other causes, Nor am I aware t^t 
any. geologists of France and Gonnany, much as many of them 
have examined the Alps, have deviated from the opinion that tho 
mam diversity of outline in that chain was duo to rtiptures and 
denudations that occurred during the upheavals of the ohmn. 

On tlie other hand, I am hound to state that, although tire new 
theory has met with little or no favour on the continent of Europe, 
it is supported by our able geologists, Jukes and Geifcie. Again, 
whilst Eamsay extended his view to tho great lakes of the Alps, 
tlie eminent physicist Tyndall speculated even upon all the Alpine 


* See ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ pp. 316 et scq. f See ‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1863. 
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valleys Tiavmg 156611 formed by fbe loBg processes of tlie a^elting 
of snows and fbe erosiop of ioe.’^ Wi& eveyy respect for tbe 
reasoning of my distingnisbed countrymen, t rely upon my long 
acgri>abatance -with tke stmctnre of the Alpine chain ; and now that 
11 gee sound practical geologists, who have passed their lives in 
examining eveiy recess , of those mountains, rejecting this new 
theory, and pointing out, in place of it, the proofs of ruptures and 
denudations in the chain, I adhere finuly to the ^iew I have long 
entertained, j 

Those who wish to analyse this matter, must consult the 
admirable essay of Professor ‘Studer on the origin of the Swiss 
laTres 4 They will find numerous proofs of the views sustained 
by the leader of Alpine geologists. He shows you, indeed, how 
mmt &i the rivers now flow in fissures or deep chasms in 
veflcy hard rocks of differeut composition; chasms which water 
alone could never have opened out, particularly in those cases 
where the river has left a softer rock, and, with very slight ob- 
stacles to its straight course, has availed itself of one of these deep 
transverse natural gorges, which have evidently been produced by 
a great former rent. My personal observations in the Alps, Car- 
pathians, and Ural mountains enable me to confirm this view. As 
regards the continent of Europe, I should transport you to the 
Phine, the Danube, and other great streams, which, flowing 
through flat countries, with little declivity, never could have 
eroded those deep, abrupt gorges through which they here and 
there flow, and which are manifestly duo to original ruptures of 
the rocks.f 


* See Tyndall on tlie Conformation of tRe Alps, ‘ Phil. Mag.’ vol. xiv, 1862, 
p. 1C9, and also Ramsay on the Excavations of the Alps, xvi. p. 377. 

t Some remarhable facts have been mentioned to me in a letter by M. Escher von 
der Linth, as proving the inapplicability of the ice erosion theory to the Swiss lakes. 
1st. That the glacier of Rosenlaui, which descends from a great altitude, does not 
enter a low deep narrow gorge of the valley, but forms a bridge over it ; and so it 
is to be inferred, that, as the ancient glacier did not excavate this ^orge, still less 
did it excavate the great valley in which the present glacier is embosomed. 
Again, he points out that, as the bottoms of many of the Swiss lakes are below 
the level of the sea, the glacier which is supposed to have excavated tiie hollow 
would have to ascend considerable heights to emerge from the depression which 
it had excavated— an impossible movement, and contradicted _hy tRe existing 
operations of all glaciers. 

I Origine des Lacs Suisses,’ Biblio, Univ. et Revue Suisse (Arch, des Sci. Phys. 
et Nat.) t. xix. liv. deF^vrier, 1864; also Phil. Mag. vol. i^xvii. p. 481. 

§ The recent Russian exploration of Eastern Siberia has shown how the grand 
river Amur deflects suddenly at nearly right angles from its course in a com- 
paratively low country, to take advantage of a deep natural rent in the mountains 
through which it escapes to liie seaboard 'see p. 2=;) I of the Address). 
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In holding these opinions as to the small power of watery or glacial 
action, when not acting on an adeq[nat6 incline, I do not douht that 
glaciers have been, and still are, most important agents in inodifjdng 
the outlines of mountains. Their summits are, wo know, oontinnally 
degraded by mins and melted snows ; and torrents flowing down from 
them and carrying much detritus, are, doubtless, deepening their 
channels wherever sufficient slopes occur. But to wliatover extent 
this agency has been and is at work, and to however great a degree ' 
a dosconding glacier may scratch and round oft llio rtaslcy bottom 
on which it advances, I coincido with Brofosstn* Studerj and many 
other observers, that the amount of erosion produced by theai 
ioy masses, partitmlarly when they have advanced into valleys 
where thoro is only a slight inclination, mnst bo t'xcccdingly 
small. In valleys with a very slight dosceui it win, jiroecntly 
bo shown that, even in tlio Alps, no erosion whalovcr tukus plant*, 
particularly as the bottom of the glacier is uauafly seprated from 
the subjacent rook or vegetable soil by water arising from tli© 
melting of tbe ice. Again, in all the steeper valleys down which 
ancient glaciers have formerly descended, wo do not And that 
cither the sides or bottoms of the upper gorges afford any proof of 
wide erosion, but only exhibit the peculiar faaliioning of tlie flank- 
ing surfaces of the rooks, or that rounding off and polishing, called 
moutmnS, accompanied with striafcions. On the contrary, in gorges 
whence the largest glaciers have advanced for ages, wa meet with 
islands of solid rook and little bosses still standing out, even in 
the midst of valleys down which the ioy stream has swept. 

With such proofs before us of what tho frozen rivers <mlled 
glaciers have done axid are doing in tho high valloj^s, how can wo 
imagine, as Dr. Falconer bas forcibly put it, that tiki glacier which 
is supposed to have occupied tlie Lago Maggiore, for example, and had 
advanced its moraines into tho plains of tho I’o, should have had the 
power to plough its way down to a depth of 2000 feet below the. 
JVXediterranew, and then to rise up along an incline at the mte of 
180 feet per mile ? Her can I admit the possible application of tliis 
ice-excavating theory wherever I see that a depression in which a 
lake occurs is at right angles to the discharge of an old main glacier. 
This is remarkably to be noticed in the case of the Lake of Geneva, 
which trends from e. to w., whilst the detritus and blqcks sent 
forth by the old glacier of the Ehone have all prooeeded to the h. 
and ir.N.w. ; or in direct continuation of the line bf march of the 
glacaer which issued from the narrow gorge of the Bhone, By what 

u 2 
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ttiolueiitufiQ,, then, was the glacier to he so deflected to the west 
that it cdnld channel or scoop ont, on flat ground, the great hollow 
now occupied hy the hake of G^enOva? And, after effecting this, 
Wonderfol operation, hoW was it to he propelled upwards from, this 
cavity on the 'ascent, to great heights on the slopes of the Jura 
mountains? 

Still stronger ohjections exist to the application of the ex- 
' oavation theory to the Lake of Constance. There I have never 
keen able to see on the northern flank of the ITohe Sentis, which 
* prhs&ntS its abrupt, precipitous, and highly dislocated and con- 
torted Jurassic and cretaceous rocks to the lake, with terraces of 
miocene deposits, at various heights, — 'th.ere I have been unable, 
when with my indefatigable friend aud companion M. Escher 
von der Linth, who knows every inch of the ground, to trace 
the signs of the action of a great glacier, which could, in its 
descent, have so plunged into the flat region on the east and north, 
as to have scooped out the cavity in which the Lake of Constance 
lies. In this case, indeed, there are no traces whatever of those 
great old moraines from the relics of which we infer that glaciers 
have formerly advanced; the level country to the north of the lake 
being entirely free from them. 

Great orographic depressions and deep cavities, sometimes dry, 
sometimes filled with water, occur in numberless countries where 
no glaciers ever existed. Thus, in Spain, as my colleague M. de 
Vemeuil assures me, the large depressions on either side of the 
granite mountains of the Guadarramma present exactly the appear- 
ance which a theorist ' might attribute to excavation by ice, and 
yet, however these cavities were formed, it is certain that no glacier 
has ever existed there. Nor, again, has ice ever acted on the sides 
of the steeiD mountains of Murcia, where deep excavations and 
denudations are seen upon the grandest Alpine scale. 

If we transport ourselves from those southern climes to the 
northern latitudes of the Ural mountains, where doubtless ice and 
snow formerly prevailed to a giuater extent than now, we do 
not there find any proof whatever of the action of glaciers; for 
the hills are much too low to have given j)ropnlsion to such 
masses. On the contrary, we know that great blocks of hard rocks 
have been transported to the foot of these hills from Lapland and 
Scandinavia, when, during the glacial period, a vast Arctic Sea 
.^atered the flanks of the Ural mountains, and when most j»arts of 
fhat low chain could then have been only slightly elevated above 
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tlae waters. And yet on, tlie sides of this chain, where no glaciers 
have ever so acted as to have produced erosion, we meet with 
hoth longitudinal and transverse deep fissures in some of which 
* lakes, and in others rivers, occur. Thus, all along the ciistorn 
flank of the Ural mountains we find a succession of depres- 
sions filled with water without a trace, on the sides of the hare 
and hard rocks which subtend these lakes, of any fomer action 
of glaciers. Then, as to deep valleys in which rivers flow, let 
ns take two out of the examples along the western flank of this 
chain, on which my companions Do Vcrnouil, Keysoriing, and 
myself have spooially dwelt in our work on llussia. The Sorc- 
hrianka river, as it issues from a network of motamorjshio schists, 
cpiartz rocks, and murhlcs of Silurian ag{,i, exhihiis on its rugged 
haxiks the extrusion of miudi igneous matter. This agency has 
split up the stratified deposits ; and Iho necoKsarily accoiujmnying 
movemciits have caused groat openings, including Iho cavity in which 
the river flows, Oi*, when the geological tmvoller passes from Iho 
valley of the Serebriai^a to that of its recipient, the TchusBOva3?'a, 
still more is he struck with wondoment at the uuqnostionaldo evi- 
dences, amidst intensely dislocated rooks, of the inptnres by which 
the deep nairow chasm has been formed in hard crystalline rooks, 
ill which a lazy stream flows, ■which, not descending from any 
altitude, has had no excavating power whatever, and, like our own 
meandering W^'c, has flowed on through clefts in hmestono during 
the whole historic and prohistoiuc period, without deepening its 
bed.* 

But if rivers which arc not torrential, and do not descend from 
heights, cannot possibly have produced, nor oven have deepened, 
the natural hollo%YB or chasms in which they flow, still it niiglit 
be contended, tliat, what water lias not effooted, may have been 
done by a river, when, in the compactor form of ice, it descended 
and advanced across the lower country. Unluckily for iho 
supporters of the ice-excavating theory, tibio data which existing 
nature presents to us, as before said, are decisively opposed 
to their view. The examination of those tracts over which 
glaciers have advanced, and from which they have retreated, 
shows, in the most convincing manner, that ice has so much 
plasticity that it has alwai’-s moulded itself uiion the inequalities 
of hard rocks over which it passed, and, merely pushing on the 

* For a full dnscription of the abrupt gorge of the TchussovaTa, see * Hussia 
ati3 the Ural Mountains,’ vol. i. p, 352 et seq. 
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loos« detritus wHch. it meets with, or carries along -with it from 
tlife sides of the upper mountains, has noYer excavated the late- 
ral Talleys, nor even cleared out their old alluvia. This fact was ^ 
Well noticed hy the Swiss naturalists, as evidenced hy present 
operations, at their last meeting in the Upper Engadine, and has 
been well recorded hy that experienced and sagacious observer of 
glacial phenomena, M. Martins.’**', 

Since that time the able French geologist, M, Collomb, who 
was associated with Agassiz in his earliest researches on glaciers, 
and has been the companion, in Spain, of my colleague M. de Ver- 
nfetiil, has recently put into my hands the results of his own obser- 
vation upon the present and former agency of the glaciers of the 
Alps, which decisively show that ice, per se, neither has nor has 
had any excavating power.! hi one of the glaciers of the Alps 
cited by M. Collomb, viz. those of the Ehone, the Aar, the Yalley 
of Chamounix, the AlUe Blanche, and the Yalley of Zermatt, 
produce any excavation in the lower grounds over which they 
pass. That of Gorner, which, among others, is advancing, affects 
very slightly the surface of the meadows on which it proceeds, and 
does not penetrate into the soil. Again, where the glacier of the 
lower Aar pushes, on its front, upon aocumnlations of the debris 
of old moraines and gravel, it scarcely deranges these materials, but 
slides over thern, leaving them covered with mud and sand, hut not 
excavating them. Also, the glacier of the Ehone, the principal part 
of which can be so conveniently studied, advances on a gravelly 
substratum, in wbiob it does not form a channel. Such being the 
facts as regards glaciers now advancing, M. Oollomh cites equally 
strong, if not still stronger, oases, in support of his view, as derived 
frond the dhsbfvation of retiring or shrinking glaciers in the valleys 
of the AIjds. Examining last year with M. Uanhree the glaciers of 
the Yalley of Chanioxudix, he was attracted to that named Bessons, 
which he had not seen for five years. During that time the glacier 
had shrunk very considerably, both in altitude and length, and yet 
tipon the surface of the ground from which it had retired there was 
not "fee felhallest sign of excavation. 

Yiewrhg a glacier as a plastic body, we know that it is pressed 
onwards hjr: gravitation from the increasing and descending masses 

See ‘Revue des Deux Mondes/ Mars, 1864. The former observations of 
M. Martins on Norway and on the Alps are of the highest importance. 

f I may add that M. de Collomb expresses that which I heheve to he the 
opinion of Elie de Beaumont, d'Archiac, de Yemeni], Daubr^e, and aU the leading 
I'rench geologists. - 
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of snow and ice behind it in tibe loftier mountains, and being forced 
to descend through narrow gorges, it naturally acts with the greater 
^ energy on the precipitous rocky flanks of these openings ; striating 
and polishing them with the sand, blocks, and pebbles which it holds 
in its grasp. But, as before touched upon, the narrowness of many of 
those channels through which glaciers have been thrust foroountloss 
ages, is in itself a demonstration that the ice can have done -very 
little in widening the gorge through which it has boon forced, and 
where, of necessity, it oxerlod by far iis greatest power. In other 
words, the flanking rocks of each gorge have proved inlinilely nicno 
stubborn than the ice and its embedded stones, which have inertdy 
served as gravers and pulishoin of the granites, quartz rocks, por- 
phyries, slates, luarblcs, or other bard rucks, among wbicb the 
frozen river has descended. And, if such has been the ainottni of 
influence of advancing glaciers in the higlujr region, wlnsre the 
body descends with the gi’eatest power, how are we to believe that 
when this creeping mass of io© arrived in low oountries (m for 
instance in the depressions occupied by the Lakes of Genova and 
Constance) it could have exerted a powof infinitely greater than that 
which it possessed in the higher regions ? 

When wo turn from modonr glaciers to the remains of those 
of ithoient date, the proofs are equally decisive, that, whatever 
might be their extent, those gigantic bodies exorcised no excavating 
power. I am reminded by M. Oollomh, as well as by M. Eschar 
von der Lintli, that in many parts of the Alps, vast old mo- 
raines repose directly on incoherent and loose materials of qtm- 
temary age; the old drift of the Alps, containing lUeplm pim^mtm 
and lihiriocem Uchorlimis. 'Well may wo then ask, Imw is it that 
the ancient and larger glaciers, whicli were supposed to have 
h^ such enormous excavating power as to have scooped out deep 
valleys in hard rooks, should not have entirely destroyed the loose 
aooumnlation of gravel over which they have been spread ? Or, if 
glaciers excavated the Lago di Garda and Lago Moggiore, why did 
they not produce any such effect at Ivt-ea, in the Valley of Aosta, 
down which we know that enormous masses of ice travelled ; or at 
Eivoli, in their march from Mount Oenis towards Turin ? 

Leaving it to physical philosophers, such as Porbes, Faraday, 
Hopkins, and Tyndall, to show what is the real measure of the 
abrading power of masses of moving ice, I simply form my opinion 
from what glaciers are accomplishing, or have accomplished . Judging 
frOm positive data, I infer that if, as agents, they have been wholly 
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iaoapaHe of removiBg even tlie old and loose alluvial drift wliioli 
eneuinbered the valleys, infinitely less had they the power of ex- 
cavating hard rocks. At the same time I know that, in every moun- 
tain tract which I have examined, there have been quite a sufficient 
number of rents and denudations to account for all inequalities. 
These openings have doubtless been greatly increased by the atmo- 
spheric agencies of ages, and particularly in all those situations 
where water has acted with great power, dining the melting of 
glaciers. 

I have made these observations (which I could largely extend) 
to show the intimate connection which exists between the science 
of geology, to which I have been so long devoted, and physical 
geography. Let me explain, however, that I do not doubt that 
glaciers have, in certain regions, caused the formation of lakes, 
though by a very different agency from tliat of the excavation of rocks. 
The great glaciers of foimcr times have unquestionably sent forth 
and discharged still larger accumulations of debris than those of our 
day, which, in the form of high terminal moraines, barred up water- 
channels, and the result in some mountainous tracts has inevitably 
been the production of lakes. Among examples of such in Em-ope, 
]!£. Collomb directs my attention to the G4rard-meer, on the western 
flanks of the Vosges mountains. This lake has been formed by an 
ancient moraine, which, descending from the Vosges mountains, has 
been accumulated on old drifted loose materials, which it has not 
exoavated* whilst it has served as a permanent dam to sustain the 
waters at a height of l400 feet above the plain of the fthino, to the 
east of the Vosges, and nearly 2000 English feet above the level of 
the sea.- ' . 

In the grand and loftier cases, however, of Western Tibet, before 
alluded to, it is scarcely conceivable that icy barriers or moraines 
in the vallej's could have risen to sufficient height to pond back the 
waters to many thousands offset above the low country on the south. 
The bursting of those old vast and lofty mountain lakes was probably, 
as suggested by Dr. Falconer, determined by the last great upheaval 
of the Himalayas, which, judging from the very modern character of 
the organio remains in the upheaved deposits, must have taken place 
during one of the most recent of geological epochs. 

In referring you to my observations of last year on the marvellous 
effects of those aqueous currents which have transported erratic 
blocks of stone during the former glacial period, I must attract your 
notice to a remarkable and faithfully executed new map of Einlanq by 
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Professor Nils Nordenskiold, of Helsingfors, wliioli illustrates an 
able memoir by that author on the scratched and polished surfaces 
^of the rocks of his native country- ♦ Carefully taking the direction 
of every one of the innumerable sets of parallel scratches over a 
region larger than G-reat Britain, he shows, that everywhere the 
direction of these groovings and scratches is from north-west to 
south-east, with slight local deviations only. Again, the worn sides 
(stoss-seiten) of each hard rock which has been scratched, worn 
down, and polished, are presented to the north-west, the point from 
which the force proooodod; and every for, or profocted and rough 
side, lies to the south-east. On the coast of Fiiihmd those groov- 
ings are even ohsorved to extend in one place from many feet under 
the surface of the sea. Boeing that tho force which protlueod those 
groovings and scratches camo from beyond the Clulf of Bothnia and 
the low country of Sweden, and has opemled with such uniformity 
over a vast region, parts of which rose to about 1000 feet abtjvo 
the Bothnian Gulf, he necessarily refers the phenomena to powerful 
marine currents. These took place when Mnland, as wmll as all 
Northern llussia and Germany, lay under the sea, and when tho chief 
groovings wore made by stones and blocks, which were held fast in 
the bottom of floating icebergs, when they wore arrested on sub- 
marine banks or points of rock. Ho also indicates how the erratic 
blocks dropped by those icebergs are found to be more and more 
rounded as they have receded from the sourco of their origin, or 
how, in drifting to the south-east, they have consequently boon more 
exposed to wear and tear. The (piautities of sea-sand which abound, 
and the accompanying small and watorworn pebbles and gmvel, 
have, of course, assisted in tho polishing of tho reeks. Tlie sand- 
ridges and pohblo-heds which abound in Finbiud uro, in fact, 
nothing different from the Osar of the Swedish geologists^ and 
thus the drift phenomena on either side of the Gulf of Bothnia are 
shown to he identical suhraqueons deposits. 

Here, then, wo have a vast region of Europe in which it is mani- 
fest that no land-ice or glacier could ever have acted, inasmuch as 
the area from whence the force was directed was manifestly far to 
the north-west of the Gulf of Bothnia, and the low countries of 
Sweden, which, equally with Finland, are covered with erratic 
blocks and aqueously transported drift. Neither in ike south 
of Sweden nor in Finland are there auj?- moraines, all tho deferittifi 

• ‘Beitrag zui* Keutuiss der y.lu-amuieu in Fiulaud.’ Voa N, Nordenskiold. 
'Helsingfors, 186.3. 
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around tli© great erratics ‘being water-worn ; and yet the soratohed 
and polished surfaces, the worn and abrupt sides of the hillocks, in 
both these, countries, resemble precisely the roc/ies moutonnks seen in ^ 
the inarch of every existing glacier. Agreeing, as I do entirely, with 
Professor Nbrdenskiold (for in nay published works I have maintained 
the same view as regards the southern parts of Sweden, and all 
Northern Eussia, Prussia, and Germany),* I also agree with him in 
the conclusion that the depressions in the surface of Finland, which 
are now occupied by innumerable lakes, are those which existed 
when the country was a sea-bottom, and that the present lakes 
sianply eooupy the hollows which existed when Finland was raised 
frdm beu eath the waters. In a table giving the lithological structure 
of each rock in situ which has been grooved, it is shown that the 
depth of the scratches bears an exact relation to the hardness ted 
resisting naifer©- of the rock. The map — on which every lake and the 
numerous scratched surfaces are marked, as well as all the altittides 
— is a work which must elicit the admiration of every geographer 
and geologist, and does such honour to Professor Ndrdenskiold, 
that our Council has justly placed him in the list of our Honorary 
Members. 

The lines of striation, so carefully laid down by Nordenskiold in 
I Eiidand, I have myself foimd extending in the adjacent low regions 
of Eussia, and notably upon the hard quartzose rocks forming the 
sides of the lake Onega, at a distance of 500 miles from the Both- 
nite Gulf. There, also, they are seen to be continuous from the shore 
under the water of the lake, being visible at some feet below the 
surface. In this flat or slightly undulating country we have aE 
the same proofs as in Finland, that these scratches, groovings, and 
polishings could only have been produced by Stones carried in ice- 
bergs ; and there, as in Finland, the great erratioa, referable to the 
north-western parts of Norway, have been dropj^ed at numerous in- 
tervals, some of them from Lapland, extending to the western flank 
of the Ural mountains. In the work and map of “Eussia and the 
Ural Mountains,” published by myself and companions De ‘Verneuil 
and Keyserling, the enoimous area over which these erratics were 
transported during the period when the glacial sea covered Eussia 
in Europe and Northern Germany was defined. It was then for the 
fimt time made manifest that the currents which transported these 
blocks had eccentric directions. Thus, whilst the blocks In Finland 

* See ‘ Eussia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,’ vol. i. chapters 20 and 21. 
Also, ‘ Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. ii. p. 349. 
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and Nortliem Enssia liad proceeded from n.w. to s.e. (liaTing been 
derived from tlie old north. Norwegian ico-fields), the blocks which 
^ covered the plains of Prussia, and extended over Poland up the great 
valleys, on to the foot of the Carpathians, being also of Scandina- 
vian origin, must have been brought from north to South when all 
those lands were under the sea. On the east of England the groat 
Scandinavian erratics came from the west coast of Norway, whilst 
in Lapland, M. BShtlingk had shown that the blocks woro diverted 
, northwards into tho icy soa. 

These facts of tho divorgcnco of tlio distribution of the orratics, 
as duo to divergent om-ronts, are quito in haxinony wiUi what would 
he found at tho present day, if tho bottom of tho soa could be m laid 
bare as to enable us to refer to tho various north or south polar 
glaciers, or to those of (truenlaml, tho devious linos of deposit of thes 
blocks derived from each of those regions, as determined bydifferenr 
prevailing currents. 

If we refer to what glaciers have effeoted upom land, and to those 
phenomena which could only have been produced when tlio rocks m) 
affected were submarine, we must admit tliat two distinct modifica- 
tions of tho same great agency have produced similar results. The 
great mass of low country in North America, the surface of which 
has been striated in like manner from north to south, seemed to me 
long ago to fall into tho category of subaqueous striation by floating 
icebergs, which were here and thdre arrested in their progregs by 
sunken rocks. When presiding over tho Geological Society of 
London, in 1842, I gave all credit to Mr, Peter Dobson, a eitiaon 
of the United States, for tlio adoption of tliat view in reforenc© to 
his native land, — a jirevious acquaintance with whoso writings, I 
then said, might have saved volumes of disimtation on both sides of 
the Atkntic,* And now, after a kpi» of 23 yeaw, I hold .t© th# 
same belief. , 

In the admirable work of Sir W. Logan on the ‘ Geology of Canada/ 
my eminent friend expresses the opinion, “ that the grooves on the 
surfaces of the rooks which descend under the water appear to point 
to glaoial action as one of the great causes which have produced these 
depressions.”! Not having visited the region myself, I should 
have no right to oppose my opinion to that of such weighty authority, 


* See ‘ Anniversary Address, Proc. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. iii. pp. 686 d ante. 
real * Geological Survey of Canada, 1803,’ p, 889 and note ib, Mont- 
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were it not that the grounds assigned for helioving in the exca- 
vating power of glaciers in North America are the same stria- 
tions on the sides of the lakes, and beneath the water, as those 
which I have cited from tl^e shores of the Bothnian Gulf and 
the lake of Onega in Northern Eussia. Now, as regards the latter 
countries, I have shown that land glaciers could never have passed 
over them ; for surely no terrestrial glacier in advancing to Finland 
and Northern Eussia can have scooped out the Bothnian Gulf by 
the way ! Instead of such striation on the sides of rook-basins, now 
filled with lYater, being proofs of the grinding and excavating 
aotion of former glaciers, particularly in the cases of Finland 
and North America, where no lofty mountains, as in the Alps, 
are at hand to give great power to descending masses of ice, I 
conceive that sxioh phenomena can only he explained by appeal- 
ing to the grating aotion of the bottom of former floating ice- 
bergs, My belief is, that the gi-eat North American lakes wcin 
cavities originally due to a combination of ruptures and denudations 
of tlie rocks, and that the whole surface of tlie lower country thus 
prepared, was under the sea when icebergs coming from Arctic 
glaciers floated over it. 

We can thus well imagine how countless icebergs were here 
and there arrested on those submarine rocks which now form 
the sides of the lakes, and how each icy mass, forced on by a 
powerful current, after producing tbe well-known stiiation o]i tlio 
points of stoppage, would neoessaiily,, when set free, float rapidly 
across ibe deep sea cavity, until the base of the iceberg was again 
aiTested by the prominences on the opposite side of the depression, 
there again to make skiations with the stones held fast in its 
bottom. In this way we can just as easily account for the transport 
of the numerous great erratics which are spread over North 
America U25 to 38 ° if. latitudo, as we have exj^lainecl the trans^^ort 
of the Scandinavian blocks up to the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains. 

Whilst, therefore,- 1 fully recognise the stupendous spread and 
influence of former land-glaciers over extensive regions, I at the 
same time affirm, that as regards the striation and polishing, the 
worn side and the abrupt side of the rocks affected, floating ioe- 
bei’gs, when impeded by suhmai-ine obstacles, have also jDroduced 
those results. The true and independent test of the action of ter- 
restrial glaciers is the existence of morainos. Now, there is no 
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trace of these jpeculiar accumulations in tlio Boutli of Sweden and 
Finland, all tlie detritus of those regions, as woll as of the K ortli 
^ of Eiissia and Germany, being waterwom ; and I have yet to 
learn that there are any evidences of true moraines in the low 
countries of Canada and the United States.* 

[Whilst I was reading this Address to the Geographera in 
London, that sound practical geologist, I’rinoipal Dawson, was 
. performing a similar duty at ^tho Annual _^I\rooting of the Natural 
History Society of Montreal. Having received a copy of his Adtlress 
in time for insertion of a Postscript hero, I rejoice to have Iho oppor- 
tunity of stating that ho also is a vigorous opponent of the theory 
whicli refers the siriution of the North American rocks, and the 
excavation of the groat lake Imsins of iluit country, iotho action of 
terrestrial glaciers. Ho shows indeed that Iho great slriation of a 
large portion of the continent from jr. e. to s. 4v. was from iho ocean 
to the interior, against the slope of the St. Lawrence valloy, thus 
disposing at once of the glacier theory j for it is imposaihle to 
imagine that a glacier travelled from the Atlantic up'into the inferior. 
Admitting that in limited tracts of Eastern America there may have 
boon local glaciers, Mr. Dawson believes, as I do, that tho chief 
countries in question wxro striated when the land lay beneath 
the sea.] 


Africa. 

M>rth-wcstevii Africa. — Senegal and Us Dependencies . — Looking to the 
well-digested and clear accounts of tho ptrogress of geographical 
research in Northern or North-western Africa, which have boon 
embodiod in the Eoports of tho Geographical Society of Fniiuso, by 
M. Malte Brim, I have only to refer you to those works, and not 
detain you on this subject by any observations of my own. I am, 
however, impelled to call your notice to a work of this year 1804, 
the ‘ Annuaire de S4n4gal,’t as followed by a rSsime of the oxplo- 

* For a full explanation of my vie-ws respecting the manner in 'which fonner 
floating icebergs transported blocks, and spread out submarine detritus, I must 
refer the reader to the 21st and 22nd chapters of the -work ‘Russia and the Ural 
Mountains,’ pp. 607 to 566. Since that time (1 845) I have indeed seen reason to 
admit a much greater extension of former land-glaciers than my colleagues and 
myself then believed in, and this 1 explained in my last Address to the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

t Printed at St, Louis, Senegal, 1864. Paris, chez Challamcl o!nd, Hue des 
Boulan^rs, 30. 
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rations of the intorior, niado by order of tlio Governraent, in the 
years 1859, 1860, and 1861, and wMoh. lias just fallen into my 
bands. ‘Wlienevcr our allies tbe Frencb. describe any one of their 
possessions, it is invariably done with method, order, and a lucid * 
condensation of details ; and such qualities aro particularly ob- 
servable in this little volume. Discovered in 1460 by some bold 
navigators of Dieppe, Senegal viras soon after colonised by the same 
ITonnans. In eucoooding centuries the Portuguese and Dutch 
warred for the occupation of those tracts, until 1758, when the 
English took the country, including Gorce, but coded it again to 
Erano© by treaty. Again, in 1800, Qoroo foil into our hands, and 
in 1809 we added to it St, Louis; but, at the conclusion of the last 
groat war in 1814, the whole territory was rightly given back to 
Eranoo, its original occupant. Holding possossion of this territory 
for the last fifty years, the Erenoh have striven energotically to im- 
prove it; hy a vast enlargement of houndary, tho construction of 
forts, strict military tenure, and hy carrying on a commerce with 
the adjoining native tribes ; so that they reckon ui)on having 200,000 
subjects, and, after several years of war, they aro now in relation 
with about a million of natives. 

In tlie long list of annexations of native districts, it is grati- 
fying to road, as a sequence of the lost treaty of peace, that a 
telegraphic communication is now established between St, Louis 
and Goi-ee, and that in 1863 tho new port of Dakar was formed. 
Recently the quiet state of the political horizon has enabled the 
Govemox, Colonel Eaidherbe, who has been the mainspring of 
Erench progress in Senegal, and who has recently been named one 
of our Honorary Foreign Members, to send various exploratory 
parties along the north coast and into the interior of tho countiy. 
These have added much important information to tho sketches of 
tracts foi’inorly visited by tho Pero Labat, Mungo Park, Cailld, 
Mollien, and l^anot. Tho Froncli colonists, since thoir occupation 
of Algeria, have sagaciously sought for original knowledge in the 
native recitals of Arabs, and tho inhabitants of Soudan and Berber, 
Wfth 1h;©se data, and in acquiring the language of the natives, 
several tlwellers, — such as Captain Vincent; MM. Bourne! aad 
Mage, young Havjd officers; Pascal and Lamheid, Infantry officers; 
with Alioun Sal and Bough-el-Moghdad, intelligent Native officers 
in the Erench service, — have, in the years 1859, 1800, aud i804, 
made most successful journeys. Thus, the portion of Soudan adja- 
cent to Senegal is now nearly as well known as the more ^central 
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regions, "wliicli liaTe "been already developed by Britisli explorations, 
including tboso of Donbam, Clapperton, and W, Lander/ and tbe 
works of onr bononred Associate Bartb. One of these parties, 
*Alioun Sal, reached Timbuotoo ; and tbe death of this young and 
intelligent Mohammedan, who unfortunately fell a prey to tbe fever 
of tbe country, has been deeply lamented by tbo authorities of 
Senegal. 

; Before (xuitting the subject of ISforib-wostoni Africa, I am un- 
willing to pass unnoticed tbo services of tbo enterprising young 
German traveller Gorbard Boblfe, who, having made a successful 
journey through Southern blorooco by Tafilot to Gerysville in 
Algeria, is now on Ids route to Timbutdu nntlor tbo auspioei of the 
Koyal Goographical Stioiety. 

Northern Ahjmnk.—Tlny olTuriH of our G<srnmu c.oiitemporariog to 
complete our acquaintanc-.o with Norilaum Abyssinia and lhc‘, 
adjaeont countries (of which mention wjis made in a note in my last, 
year’s Address), have been moat suooeasful ; and every geographer 
must have heartily commended the researches of Yon Heiiglm, 
Kinzolbacb, Munzinger, and Stoudner, Whilst these travellers 
have prepared an excellent detailed map of the districte of Bogoi, 
Manesa, and Muroa, with the surrounding tracts, a more extended 
map), ranging from the Red Sea on the oast to 84® 4.1' e. longitudo, 
wMoh lias resulted from their sniweys, is a work of gx-eat and general 
interest. Bor, in it, we find the routes laid down of all the tra- 
vellers of varions countries during the last quarter of a century, 
who have examined the rogions hotweeii Massuwa and tlio coaet 
of the Red Sea on the east, and the river Athara, that great 
affluent of the Kile, on the west, This shoot, as puihlishcd in the 
‘ Mittheiluiigen ’ of Botormann, is an oxcolleiit oxampdo of the 
amount of knowledge which can he conveyed on a map alon©; fike 
successive journeys of the different travellers being laid down in 
different colours with border proilea showing the relative heightg 
of the different countries traversed. 


* I itisS; had the gratification to learn that, ■with, a due appreciation of the 
devoted and zealous researches in Central Africa of that accomplished young 
traveller Edward Vogel, who was harharously beheaded by tbe Kin-g ^ 
Wadai, Earl Russell has granted the sum of 600b to Miss Julia Vogel, the mster 
of the deceased. In tlianking rue warmly for supporting her cause, this lady 
assures me that, by this generous act, all her prospects in life are brightened, and 
that her heart’s desire will now be fulfilled in being enabled to do honour to tbe 
memory of her lamented brother, as well as, she says, “ to assist a younger 
brother in those studies which may enable him to serve a country to ■which me 
will ever, cling with the deepest gratitude."-- 24 June, R. I, M. 
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The Niger. — last accounts I Jiave seen of ilio laboiirs of Dr. 
Baikie are contained ana private letter to a relative, dated at Dukoja, 
on the Sth Octobei’, 18G3. TMs persevering and praisewortliy 
envoy of our Goveinment, who has been seven years in Africa and^ 
in whose appointment I took much interest, had, it appears, made up 
his mind to come home last year, when he received instructions 
to remain at his post till further orders.* In braving the dangers 
of tbe climate, Dr, Baikie has shown how a British settlement can 
he made a centre of civilization. Alone, and almost without means, 
hS has contracted friendships with all the leading chiefs of Soudan, 
and lias awed tribes merely by the exercise of moral influence, whilst 
his messengers can now travel securely from his station to Bonny. 

It is h)’" such an example and such persevering conduct that AfHca 
can be best civilized ; and we must earnestly hope that whoever may 
succeed Dr. Baikie, will follow the same kind, judicious, and for- 
bearing conduct which has endeared him to the natives, and has 
enabled him to make his little station, so far up the Niger, a centre 
of commerce and friendly inter coairse with them. 

The Galoon Country. — ^Although the progress of the recent expedi- 
tion of K. dn Chaillu to the scene of his fonner explorations has been 
unluckily checked by tbe loss of his scientific instruments, I trust 
that when he receives the fresh snpply sent out to him by us, he 
will make a successful examination of the interior in thoso latitudes. 
Ho has, indeed, already sent home instruments, including the 
native harp with strings of vegetable fl.bre, which prove the tmth- 
fnlness of some of his descriptions which had been unjustly dis- 
credited. As regards his previous accounts of the geography of the 
Gaboon country, M. du Chaillu’s .accuracy, in the main, has been 
amply confirmed by Dieuts. Serv^ and and Du Bellay, who have 
since made surveys in the interior. f 

South Africa. — Nxplorations of the Baron C. ton dor Dxkeii. 7.7ie 

unchanged terrestrial condition of the ancient Surf ace of the Interior of South 
Africa. — Project of rendering the White Nile the highway of intercourse 
htween Central A frica and Europe, — FetherieJiS Journal . — IVhilst our last 
Session closed with the striking results of the journey of Speke and 
Grant, mad our w’arm welcoane of the undaunted travellers, who, for 


* As this Address is printing, Mr. Layard informs me that the .invemmor 
steamer has been ordered to bnng Dr. Baikie down the Niger, and that he rolv be 
expected home this year, 

t Vide Petermami's ‘ Mittheilungen,' December, 1863. Messrs. Serval and 
pii BeiJay have discovered a new and broad river, the Ogowai, flowing from the 
interior, abont 20 leagues to the south of the Gaboon. 
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tte first time in history, had crossed Equatorial Africa and had also 
descended along the oonrse of the great White Nile from ite water- 
^hasin to its mouth, the opening of this Session was marked hy the 
interesting and detailed description of the snow-clad mountain 
Kilitnaudjaro, the issue of two expeditions conducted entirely at 
his own cost hy Baron 0. von der Becken. 

In the first of these, he was accompanied hy my clever and 
lamented young friend, the late Mr. Biobard Thornton, who drew 
the first contoured map of that wild and .lofty country, took many 
observations of latitude and longitude, and kept im accurate diary. 
Copies of all his writings, as well as his original map, have now 
been sent hy his family to the Boyal Geographical Society.* In 
the second expedition, Baron von dor Beckon hud fur his soientifio 
companion a Gorman astronomor, Dr. Iviirston, 

I have already adverted at some length to the importance of this 
enterprise, as recorded in our ‘ Proceedings,* and also in the award of 
the Medal. I have informed you that, in reference to the prosecution 
of other enterprises by the same distinguished person, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had given directions that Her Majesty’s 
vessels on the coast of Africa should assist the Baron in paasi^ his 
own steamer into one of the rivers of Formosa Bay ; and I have 
now to state that Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs has 
strongly recommended this enterprising traveller to the good-will 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, through the British Consul at that pkCev 
Seeing that Baron von der Becken, who has already done so mnoh, is 
organising at considerable expense another expedition, in which, 
providing himself with an iron river-steamer, he will be attended 
by competent observers, we naturally wish him all the success which 
his zeal and devotion to our cause merit. 

after ascending one of the rivers wMoh fitll into the Bay of 
Formosa, he should roach Mount Konia or any part of that moun- 
tainous region of Eastern Afirioa, noifh of the Kilimandjaro, prahably 
a great Waterslmd, and should thence descend hy any eastern affluent 
of the White Nile, or should reaoh Egypt hy the Blue NEe, ha either 
ease he will have performed a most essential servioe to geogmphy, 
la the mean time, hoth for the great and good duties he has already 
performed, and for the extensive and vigorous preparations m now 
making to enlarge our acquaintance with the geogi-aphy of Aifttoa, 
the Council has in my opinion wisely adjudicated a Gold Medal to 
Baron 0. von der Becken. 

♦ See my observations on the late Richard Thornton in the Obituary, p. 184 . 

yon. Viii. x 
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‘ Oilx Victoria Medal Has, -witH. great propriety, been awarded to tbe 
gallant Captain Grant,* the companion of Speke, 'to mark, as I Imve 
said, emphatically and once more, onr sense of tbe vast importance^ 
of tHeir journey across Equatorial Eastern Africa, and the region of 
the head waters of the Nile. By their researches the watershed 
"between North and South Africa was first established in respect to 
the Eastern Equatorial region. The results which ought to follow 
from these disboveries will be further considered in the sequel. 

Informer Addresses I suggested that the interior mass and central 
portions of Africa constituting a great plateau occupied by lakes and 
marshes, from which the waters escaped by cracks or depressions in 
the subtending older rocks, had been in that condition during an 
enormously long period. I have recently "been enabled, through the 
apposite discovery of Dr. Kirk, the companion of Livingstone, not 
only to fortify my conjecture of 1862, hut greatly to extend the 
inferences concerning the long period of time during which the 
central parts of Africa have remained in their present condition, 
save their degradation hy ordinary atmospheric agencies. My view, 
as given to this Society in 1852, was mainly founded on the original 
and admirable geological researches of Mr, Bain in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was, that, inasmuch as in the secondary or 
mesozoio age of geologists, the northern interior of that country was 
occupied hy great lakes and marshes, as proved hy the fossil reptile 
discovered hy Bain, and named Dicynodon hy Owen, such it has 
remained for countless ages, even up to the present day. The suo- 
ceeding journeys into the interior^ of Livingstone, Thornton, and 
Kirk, Burton and Speke, and Speke and Grant, have all tended to 
strengthen me in the belief that Southern Afirioa has; not undergone 
any of those great submarine depressions which have so largely 
affected Europe, Asia, and America, during the secondary, tertiary, 
and quasi modern periods. 

The discovery of Dr. Kirk has confirmed my oonolusion. On the 
banks of an affluent of the Zambesi, that gentleman coUeoted certain 
bones, apparently carried down in watery drifts from inland posi- 
tions, whiob remains have been so fossilized as to have all the 
appearance of antiquity which fossils of a tertiary or older age 
usually present. One of these is a portion of the vertebral column 
and sacrum of a buffalo, undistinguishable from that of the Cape 
buffalo; another is a fragment of a crocodile, and another of a 


* See ‘Presentation of Royal Awards,’ amie. 
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water-tortoiso, toth -undistingaidiable from tlae forms of those 
animals now living. Together wiih these, Dr. Kirk found numerons 
bones of antelopes and other animals, which, though in a fossil 
condition, all belonged, as he assured me, to species now living in 
South Africa. 

On the other hand, none of onr explorers, including M. Bain, 
who has diligently worked as a geologist, have detected in the 
interior any limestones containing marine fossil remains, which 
would have proved that South Africa had, like other regions, been 
depressed into oceanic conditions, and re-elevated. On the con- 
trary, in addition to old granitic and other igneous rooks, all 
exploi'ors find only either innumomblo undulations of sandstones, 
sohistoKo, and tinartzoso rocks, or such tufacooiis and ferruginous 
deposits as would naturally occur in countries long occupied by 
lakes and exuberant junglos, sepuralccl from each other by sandy 
hills, —searcoly any other calcareous rocks being found except tufas 
lomed by the deposition of land-eprings. It is true that there 
marine tertiary formations on the coasts (aronnd the Cap© 
Colony, near the month of the Zambesi opposite Mozambique, and 
again on the coasts of Mombas opposite Zanzibar), and that those 
have been raised up into low-coast ranges, followed by rooks of 
igneous origin. But in penettuting into the true interior, the 
traveller takes a final leave of all such formations ; and in advancing 
to the heart of the continent, he traverses a vast region which, to 
all appearance, has ever been under terrestrial and laoustrine oondi- 
tions only. Judging, indeed, from all the evidences as yet collected, 
the interior of South Africa has remained in that condition since 
the period of the secondary rocks of geolo^sts ! Yet, whilst none of 
our countiymen found any evidences of old marine remains, Captain 
Spqfco brought from one of the ridges which lay between the 
coast and the lake Victoria Nyanza a fossil shell, which, thou^ 
larger in size, is nndistinguishable from the AchaUna perdicc now 
fiourishing in South Airica. Again, whilst Bain fotmd fossil plants 
in his reptiliferous strata north of the Cape, and Livingstone and 
Thoi nton discovered ooal in sandstone, with fossil plants, like those 
of our old coal of Europe and America, — ^yet both these mesozoio 
and palaeozoic remains are terrestrial, and are not associated with 
marine limestones, indicative of those oscillations of the land which 
are so common in other conntries. 

It is further to he observed that the surface of this vast interior 
is entirely exempt from the coarse superficial drift that encumbers 

X 2 
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SO many countries, as derived from lofiy mountain-<iiainsfeQmwliioli 
either glaciers or great torrential streams have descended. In tibis 
respect it is also equally unlike those plains of Germany, Poland, 
and Northern Russia, *which -were sea-hottoms -when floating ioe- 
hergs melted and dropped the loads of stone which they were 
transporting from Scandinavia and Lapland. 

In truth, therefore, the inner portion of Southern Africa is, in this 
respect, as far as I know, geologically ■unique in the long conservation 
of ancient terreBtrial conditions. Tliis inference is farther supported 
hy the oonoomitant absence, throughout the larger portion of all this 
vast area, ie. south of the Equator, of any of those volcmiio rooks 
which are so often associated with oscullations of 'the terra flrma.* 

With the exception of the true volcanic hills of the OMueroona 
recently described hy Burton, on the west ooa«ft, a little to the north 
of the Equator, and which possibly may advance southwards 
towards the Gaboon country, notiiing is known of the presence of 
any similar foci of suh-aiirial eruption all round the coasts of Africa 
soutli of the Equator. If the elements for the production of thorn 
had existed, the coast-lino is precisely that on which we sho'uld 
expect to find such volcanic vents, if we judge hy the analogy of 
all volcanic regions where the habitnal igneous eruptione are not dis- 
tant from the sea or from groat internal masses of water. The absence, 
then, both on the coasts and in the interior, of any eruptive rooks 
which can have been thrown tip under the atmosphere since the 
period when the tertiary rocks began to he accumulated, is in oonour- 
renoe with all the physical data ns yet got together. These demon- 
strate that, although the geologist finds here none of those characters 
of lithological structure and curiously diversified organic remajna, 
whidh enable him to fix tiie epoohs of sucoes^on in the emst of 
the earth in other quarters of the globe, the interior of South Africa 
is unquestionably a giund typo of a region which has preserved its 
ancient terrestrial conditions during a very long period, unaffected 
by any changes except those which are dependent on atmospheric 
toad meteoric influences. 

If, -then, the lower animals and plants of this vast country have 
gorie to unchanged for a very long period, may we infer that its 
human inhahitants are of like antiquity? If so, the Negro may 
claim as old a lineage as the Canoasian or Mongolian races. In the 

absence of any decisive fact, I forbear at present to speoulafe 

- , 

AJtibtongh Kilimandjarois to a great extent igneous and volcanic, ftew is nofliing 
to prove that it has been in activity daring the historic era. 
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tills |K>int ; hnt m, amid ttie fossil spooimms procmred Tiy Livmg- 
stono and Kirk, there are fragments of pottery made by human 
hands, we must wait nntil some zealous explorer of Southern Africa 
shall distinotlj bring forward proofs that the mmmfaotnred articles 
are of the same age as the fossil hones. Tn other words, we still 
require from Africa the same proofs of the existence of links 
wKch hind together the sciences of Oeology and Arolieeology which 
haTe recently lieen developed in Europe. Now, if the maqiiea- 
tioned works of man should bo found to he coeval with ttie remains 
of fossilized existing animals in Southern Africa, the travelled geo- 
grapher, who hm convinced himsolf of tlie ancient condition of 
its surface, must admit, however unwillingly, that idthough the 
black man ia of such very remote antiquity, he has heen very 
stationary in civilization and in attaining the arts of life, if he be 
compared with the ClancaHian, tiie Mongolian, the Hod Indian of 
America, or oven with the aboriginos of I’olynesia.'^ 

Tlio discovery of tliat vast water-basin, the Victoria Nyanza, in 
tlio heart of Equatorial Africa, and tee proof that a great stream flowed 
out from ite northern extremity, which Speke and Grant followed, and 
showed almost oonolusively to be the White Nile, was truly, as 1 said 
last year, a grand feat, of whidh, aU our countrymen had reason to be 
proud. But, in warmly praising and honouring the men who aooomr 
plished it, we are not yet satisfied, as geographers, with this their 
ringle line of march, and tee valuahle data which they fixed. We 
look naturally to other efforts which must be made to dispel soep- 
tLoism regarding tee upper waters of the Nile, including that raised 
by tee claim of the Venetian traveller Miani, as to his having con- 
tinuously ascended a river to '2^* to the s.aw. of Gondokoro, the 
rocky banks of which he has laid upon a sketch-map, and which be 
contends does not flow from the Victoria Nyanza. But irrespective 
el snob a elaam, iho Council of our Society have, on general i^wnds, 
oane io tee ewndmnon teat tee physioed geography of aU tee 
re^on, togeteer with the shores of the Victoria Nyanza (a lake 
laid down by Speke as larger than Scotland), should be furteecr 
explored, and tee nature and extent of tee various affluents of teat 
vast body of water determined. They further wish to see examined 
tee region lying between tee great lake Buta-Nzige, north of tee 
Equator, and tee lake Tanganyika, south of it, in order to deter- 

’•* The most remarkable proof of the inferiority of the negro, vhen compared 
mfh the Asiatic, is, that whilst the latter has domesticated tiie elephant for ages 
and raidered it highly useful to man, the negro has only slaughtered the animal 
to obtain food or ivory. 
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mine if there be not there (as some geographers think possible) 
other sources of supply for the White Nile, coming from the region 
to the west of the Yictoria Nyanza; and finally, that, if possible, 
the Upper White Nile of Speke and Grant should be traced con- • 
tinuously from the lake to that point, where, according to their map, 
it is made to join the end of the lake Luta-Nzige. 

Having considered this subject, the Council has adopted my pro- 
posal, to assist in fitting out an expedition to clear away all such ob- 
scurities, by ascending the White Nile, and not, as previously, by any 
efforts from Zanzibar and the eastern coast of Africa. The difficulties 
encountered by Speke and Giant in passing through that tract, and 
the apparent impossibility of establishing any regular traffic between 
the east coast and the central kingdoms, have induced us to prefer 
to any other Bn© of ^research an effort to r^der "fti;© Great White 
Nile a channel of intercourse and commerce between the prollfio 
interior and the traders of the Mediterranean Sea. One serious 
difficulty only exists in bringing about this desirable consummation. 
Between Khartum, the present southern houndaiy of Egyx)t, and Gon- 
dokoro no obstacle on the river-navigation exists, as recently proved, 
indeed,by the voyage of the enterprising and intelligent Dutch ladies, 
though the natives in the interior have, it appears, been to a great 
extent demoralised hy the conduct of the traders in ivory, who, 
arming one set of villagers against another, are said to plunder 
tribes, and carry away the women and children as slaves. Now, 
these horrible practices having been still more ruthlessly carried 
into effect above or south of Gondokoro, as we learn from the testi- 
mony of Speke and Grant, a belt of country, from 100 to 200 miles 
in breadth, inhabited by the Bari, his been rendered so lawless and 
-savage, that it was with the utmost difficulty bur medallists tra- 
versed it in their way northwards from the fertile kingdoms of 
Karagwe, Uganda, and Unyoro. 

On the part of tho Society, therefore, the Conncil have drawn up 
a memorandum, in which, after enumerating the desiderata, com- 
mercial, philanthropical, and geographical, involved in our project, 
Wfe express the hope, that, as we are ready to embark 10001. in such 
an expedition, some means may be found to put a stop to this de- 
morahsing trade in slaves, which, as our Consul-General in Cairo, 
Mr» Colquhoun, writes to me, is accompanied by horrors of which 
no one can form an idea. We believe that this can best he accom- 
plished by the exertions of the Pasha of Egypt, and hy the extension 
of his influence southwards from Khartfim to Gondokoro. The in- 
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tormediate country is a sort of N'o-man*s-land, in wHoh nume- 
roTis warring small tribes are kept ia an excited and barbarons state 
by an extensive importation of firearms. Now, if tbe miserable 
natives were rescued from disorder occasioned by suck enormities, 
legitimate commerce would eventually arise between the Equatorial 
kings and the merchants of Cairo and the Mediterranean ; and the 
C-reat Nile, which for thousands of years has alone served to enrich 
the soil of Lower Egypt, would eventually become a highway of 
intercourse with Europe, which might laigely tend to the civilisa- 
tion of Central Africa. To have made the first proposal in a matter 
of such permanent interest will, I trust, bo always counted a proof 
of tho lofty as well as useful efforts of this Society, to bring about 
a state of things which will X)rovo tho real importonce of tho dis- 
covery recently made in Jimor Africti, by British geographers, and 
may render tho White Nile, for tho first time in history, of real 
use to commerce and civilisation. 

The praori.oal geographer wiE, I trust, find in tihe observa- 
tions made by Mr. Eetheriok and; his associate, Or. Mnrie, which 
have at length reached the Society, some materials for the oon- 
stmotion of improved maps of the large region on that portion of 
the west bank of the White Nile which is watered by the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. Wo are also indebted to Mr. Petheriok for a measurement 
of the comparative volume of water discharged by the Nile and its 
affluents, the Bahr el Ghazal and the Sobat. 'When meastmements 
such as these shall have been repeated at different periods of the 
year, we shall be in a far better position to estimate tlio relative 
importance of tbe tributaries and parent stream of the Nile. 

In the commencement of this Session I adverted to a feeling 
letter written to me by Mrs. Petheriok, the wife of the traveller, 
end explarning how he had been cast down by misfortunes and 
severe illnoss, and was unable then to send home the adoounts bf 
his expedition. These documents having arrived, will soon be 
printed and circulated among the EeUows, who, seeing the amount 
of work accomplished by Mr. tPetheiiok, will be able to^ estimate 
to what extent the disasters he encountered prevented his fulfilling 
the engagements he had entered into with the view of snooouriug 
Speke and Grant 

We now wait with deep anxiety for accounts of the ultimate issue 
of the journey made by the adventurous Eutch ladies and their 
scientific companion Baron von Heuglin, and their exploration 
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of iiie great western afla.uent8 of the Wliite NEe,* We are also 
eq^ually anxious to have some account of the travels of that un- 
daunted, generous, and self-sacrificing explorer, Mr. Samuel Baker, 
of whom we have heard no tidings for a year. 

Cmolumn . — In terminating these ohservations on the results of 
geographical explorations in various countries, I must, on the grand 
subject of African geography, as on the previous occasion, decline to 
enter upon an analysis of the respective writings, of great value in 
oritioal geography, which have in past years been contributed by our 
own countrymen, by continental writers, as well as by tlie Portuguese 
authorities who preceded them. An analytical sketch, which would 
do justice to the scholars who have from time to time set forth the 
results of their researches, is much wanted. In this way, for exampl©> 
we might trace the amount and increase of information puhHAed by 
Cooley, first anonymously, in articles of the ‘ Edinburgh Beview,* 
commencing in 1835, and followed up by him in the construction 
of a map delineating his view of a line of lakes and rivers proceed- 
ing from N.N.w. to s.s.E. through Southern Africa. 

In like manner I have not, in anything I said last year, done the 
justice I wished to our Abyssinian Medallist, Dr. Beke, for his 
ingenious suggestion as to the region wherein the head-waters of 
the NEe would be found, and his bold hypothesis, of 1848, respecting 
the mountain-chains of Africa, which opened out an original view of 
the physical geography of Africa north of the Equator. The analyses 
of such subjects as these, and of all the labours of Maoquemx, Arrow- 
smith., Petermann,f and other practical geographers, require much 
more time and power of research than I possess. Unable to cop© 
’irifh th^ myself, I hoped that, in taking leave of you at tils Aimi- 
veisary , I might be succeeded by one whose scholarship Oftd po wers 
as a comparative geographer would enable him to describe the 

♦ Since this Address vas read, I learn with deep sorrow that Madame Tiund and 
two of her European attendants have died. Her enterprising daughter, Baron 
von Heuglin, and. Baron D’Ablaing, had, however, reached Kharthm. As Baron 
von Heuglin is in reg\ilar correspondence with M. Petermann, we may look to 
the f Mittheilungen ’ of our correspondent for much interesting matter respecting 
th© lexploration of the region of the Bahr-ehGhazal. In a letter to Capt. Speke, 
which I have r^, Baron von Heuglin speaks of the ivory and slave dealing 
merchants, and, in addition to much important knowledge respecting the fauna 
and flora of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, informs us that he has prepared a of thfrt 
region, as also of the country of Nyatn Nyam. 

The varions xeseaTehes of late years in Africa are admirably illustrated by 
thesferies of maps and accompanying descriptions inflj^e ‘ Mittheilungen* of Peter- 
mann, of which I gave an account in pay inst year's Address, and whmh have sipe'e 
.heen completed. 
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suodessive steps made by all oontributors to oxa scaeBoe, and, by a 
comparison of their labours with tiiose of their predecessors, to trace 
. down tiironghout the long current of ages the additions which have 
been made, in Asiatic as well as African, geography, by varioni 
men, to that vast emporium of geographical knowledge which we 
now mjty. 

As on this head, doubtless, there have been many omisskms on 
my part, I beseech my friends to be assured that snoh omiaifions 
hst© not been caused by any want of good will, but simply firom 
an inability to do justice to the theme amidst the many other avoca- 
tions which occupy my time.* 

On© task, however, I will try to acoomplisk. to the best of my 
ability, if my tenure of life bo prolonged, and that you should plat?© 
me for the current year in this Chair. I will endeavour at our next 
Anniversary to draw a parallel between the general state of geo- 
graphy when this Society was founded, in 1830, and the condition 
which it has reached in the present day ; and, in doing this, I hope 
to demonstrate that my countrymen have homo no small share in 
this progress, and that the Royal Geographical Society has taken 
the lead in efficiently promoting this great work of advancement, — 
not merely by the publication of the volumes of our Journal and onr 
Proceedings, but by zealously encouraging explorations, and by 
rewarding those persons, to whatever nation they belonged, wbo 
have thrown light on the geography of the world. 


P.S. — Whilst this Address is going through the press, letters from 
, Dr. Livingstone have reached mo, giving an aocount of his journey 
into the interior, on tbo west hank of the Shir6, and for nearly 700 
English, miles to the ir.s'.w. of that river. Owing to his being 
obliged to return to settle the affairs of his Consulate and to convey 
H.M. Pioneer steamer down the SHambosi, he was unable persouidly 
to determine the question whether any waters flow into the head 
of the great Lake Nyassa (coming, as had been suggested, from Lake 
Tanganyika).! The natives, however, one and all,** denied that 
any waters entered the lake from the north, and Livingstone semns 

* Some of* the cUscussxons -which have been going on between Mr. Cooley and 
Capt. Burton, and others, can only be correct^ nnderstood by etymologist# who 
have studied the African languages and dialects. 

t As fer as it was examined and laid down on a map by Dr, Kirk, tide take 
Kyassa trends due South and North. 

YOL. Tin. V 
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to that fee lateral affliimiis wMdb, be saw ai® jssfeieffit tl 

§cooTOit for the infilling of the lake and tbe snpftly of the SMtd. 

The one point on which Livingstone and all Afrioan travi^eJ^^ 
&re agreed is, that where no. traders in slaves and ivory a^e inet 
with, there no d^fficuHy ocenrs in passing through the oainitry>^ % 
inhahitants willingly serving as porters. In a recent letter to Captaip, 
Speke, whicTb. I already mentioned, Baron von Heuglin, after 
affirming that: the ivory dealers in the Bahr-el-Ghazal are barbarising 
nil that fine regionj and have rendered it impassable, exclaims ihat 
it is a disgrace to civilised governments not to endeavour to pnt an 
end to these horrors, xiet us hope that the aspirations of our Oounoil), 
in unison with the payers of all travellers, may have a due mfiuence 
on the govemmenR of Europe and Egypt, and thus ©yentnally 
render the "White Nile useful as a highway of comuieroe. 

Jme lOtt, 1864. 
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PRi«si5NTATi02!rs . — Edward Wehebm', Bsq. ; Charles If. Attm-, Jhq, ; 
Thomas Ogilvy, Esq. ; Edward Warner, Esq., m.p. ; Jj&rd Jklmore ; M, C. 
Lowndes, Esq ; E. E. Joyes, Esq . ; 0. Gladstone, Esq. 

Elections, — Edward Bellmny, Esq. ; WilHam Field TyeSf $ 
Akccander Mackinnon, Jm., Esq . ; Edward G’MUey, Esq.^ f>E.s. ; C^pttdk 
Henry Toynbee. 

iiuGOfflsio^srs TO III BE AEY, ‘ Explorations in Anstealltt,* 

Molouall Stuart ; edited by William Hardman, m:.a, j oopiow pro- 
senteii by Messrs. Saunders' and Otley. ‘ Bulletin de la BooiM 
d^Eneonragement pour rindustrie Nationale,’ Mars, 1864* Con- 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, (fee. 

Accessions to Map-room; — ITiotograpb of tho North Atlantic 
Tel^grapE Expedition, 1800. — ^Yal© of Brallilid* South Grcjonland, — 
Goveinment Maps of the Kingdom, of Benmaric; S5-inoh ,* oomploto 
up to date of presmitation.— Seat of War in America, near Itioh- 
mond (2nd edition), from the Topographical Bepdt. — Continuation 
of the Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts, 

The first Paper read was — 

1. On, the Travels of Portuguese and others in Inner Africa, 

By W. B. CooMY. 

The object of the Paper was to propound the views of the author, 
formed on a careful examination and comparison of the reports of 
Various travellers, on the position of the rivers, lakes, and idaces 
TOL. .vitt. z 
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in Inner Sbntlietn Africa. Tii,6 accounts of several Portngnese 
travellers "were passed in revieVrj and the anther contended that 
their itineraries were so full and their various accounts so accordant,^ 
that, notwithstanding the paucity of their astronomical observations, 
the geographiCcil infonnation they imparted was quite reliable, and 
ought not to be set aside, as had been done in the construction of 
modern maps. The subject was argued with much learning, and 
a large map w'as exhibited to illustrate the vie'ws ol the author. 
Some of tho more striking points of difference betw'een this map and 
the recent ones of Livingstone were the total separation of the rivers 
Liambeji and Zambesi (the upper and lower courses of the Zambesi) 
and the release of their affluents from the systeni of inosculation 
which, in recent maps, bind all those rivers together ; and the north- 
west direction of. Lake fN'yassa, which was made continuous with 
Tanganyika, forming an elongated lake, called ffS^anja muciiro. 

The PEBSinENT said, Mr. Cooley was . V f ^ ■' ■’ ' 

who had spent his life in elaborating from ■ ' ■, " 

Portuguese travellers who have preceded c . , . . . ' ■ 

The present paper had been so recently : ' ’ , : i ■ . , 

tame to read it through; but, finding that the observations were of a critical 
nature, and that they bore to a great extent upon the. accuracy of Dr. Living- 
stone’s observations, he thought it right that the criticisms should be read first, 
‘and that Dr. Livingstone’s simple account of his last exploration along Lake 
LTyassa, which ho liad undertaken of his own accord, should come afterwards ; 
and then, that gentlemen who were more or less acquainted wulh the country 
should discuss tho papers afterwards, lie wished the subject to be fairly dis- 
cussed, and that all deference should be shown to Mr. Cooley’s powers as a 
' ciitioal geographer, for 'ho was sure tho Society desired to do justice to every 
man, whatever his labours might be, whether in. critical geography or in actual 
observation. 


Mr. Mabkham then read the fallowing : — 

2. Letters from the Zambesi to Sir It. 1. Murchison, and (the late) Admiral 
Washington. By David Livingstone, m.d., ll.d. 

These letters comprised a narrative of Dr. Livingstone’s last journey 
into tke interior. The despatch containing instructions for the 
withdrawal of his expedition did not reach him nntil the 2nd of 
July, 1863, when the waters of the Zambesi had fallen too low for 
the Pioneer to be taken down to the sea. To improve the time, 
therefore, until the flood of December, Dr. Livingstone set forth, 
accompanied hy the steward of the vessel, to finish the exploration 
of Lake Nyassa, and more particularly to decide whether a large 
river entered its northern extremity. The wreck of his boat ih the 
rapids of the Shirb forced Mm to abandon the attempt to sail round 
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the lake ; ]ie thei:efore ^tatted to go to tiiie aaoEtJae® end by land, 
pursuing for many days a noxtb-westerly courgie so as .tp avoid a 
^ colony of Zulus, wbo were at war with tbe negroes on the western 
‘ sbores of Nyassa, In this direction he _c§uno upon a range of moun- 
tains, 6000 feet high, running north'^nd south, aud forming the 
edge of the table-land on which the MaTa,vi fhrell. Beyond this ho 
turned to the north-east, and struck the shores of the lake at Kota^ 
kotaBay in lat. 12'" 55' s. He here found two Arajb tradei’s engaged 
in building a dhow, to replace one which had been wrecked in 
qrossing the lake. This is the point at whioh nearly all tlio iuuders 
in slaves and ivory cross on the highway between the eastern sea- 
ports and the Oazembe country of the interior. The Arabs htd 
1500 persons in the village, and were busily employed transporting 
slaves to the coast. One fathom of calico (value Is.) is the price 
paid for a boy, and two for a good-looking girl. But, nevertheless, 
it is the joint ivory and slave trade that alone makes slave-trading 
a paying business ; for the cost of feeding the negroes would be too 
great an expense were it not for the value of their services in carry- 
ing the ivory ; a trader with twenty slaves must daily pay the price 
of one slave for their sustenance. All the difficulties which Dr. 
Livingstone had experienced in travelling in the interior were due 
to the obstacles thrown in his w'ay by the Forhigueso, who judged 
truly that in buying up the ivory he was undermining the slave- 
trade. lie only hoped that this same course would be pursued by 
other travellers who might sTicceed him, as this did more to destroy 
tho slave-trade than the English cruisers on the coast. Leaving 
Kota-kota Bay, Dr. Livingstone again turned due west, and in three 
days reached the ascent of the plateau. The long slope, adorned 
with hill and dale and running streams, fringed with evergreen trees, 
was most beautiful. The heights had a delicious, but peculiarly 
piercing air, which was very exhilarating. At this point, distant &0 
or ndfes, front Hyassa, the watershed was Grossed, and two;rivrers 

met with, hoih hinted Loan gwa : one' wais tblind flowing eastward, 
into the lake the other westward, towards, the Zamhesi. Another 
river was here seen, called the Moitawa, whioh flows into a small . 
lake, called Bemha ; from this river issues, according to native and 
Arab report, the .Biver Lnapula, whioh, flowing west, forms the 
Lake Mofue, and then, passing the town of Cazemhe, turips to the 
north, and is lost in Tanganyika. Dr. Livingstone had a strong 
desire to follow the stream, hut the time for the rising of the Zam- 
besi and for floating the Pioneer out to sea having arrived', he was 
obliged to return. With regard to the existence of a large ‘ river 
flowing into the northern end of Hyassa from Tanganyika, Dr, 
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liivingstone was assured by all the natives of whom be inquired 
tbiat there was no such stream, but that tw^o small rivers alono outer 
the lake from the north. The numerous streams met with on this 
journey flowing from the west into Isyassa seemed to warrant the 
conclusion that no flow of water from Tanganyika was neccssaiy to 
account for the great depth of Iho lake and tlio perennial flow of Hie 
Shir4. In this journey Dr. Livingstone and his companion walked 
6'60 nliles in 65 'travelling days. On arriving at the Zambesi he^ 
found the river had not yet risen, the rains being much later than 
usual, and was mortified in the reflection that had he dared to 
speculate on a late rise he would have had ample time to examine 
the water-system of Lake Bemba. 

The BaESiMNT was sure they would all agree with him that Dr. Liviug- 
Btoue had made the best possible use of his time as a geographer in this 
exploration to the north-west of Lake Nyassa, of which he had previously 
explored the western banks in company with Di-. Kirk. The observations 
of Mr. Cooley seemed to have no special reference to this communicatiou 
respecting the outlines of Lake Nyassa and the mountains to the west and 
north-west of it. The map constructed by Dr. Kirk shows Lake Nyassa 
stretching directly north -and south, a distance computed at 20(J miles; but on 
jlr, Cooley’s map the lake is made to trend to the north-west. There was, 
therefore, this 'great discrepancy between the observations of the Portuguese 
who visited that country many years ago, and the de facto recent observations 
of Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk. 

Captain Speke said he had a few remarks to make upon both papers. ' Tn 
the first place, Mr. Cooley, taking the Portuguese accounts, made a continuous 
lake of the Nyassa and Tanganyika. He himself was inclined to believe that 
at one period there really was such a union ; and he thought there was still a 
connection between thorn, though not as a broad lake. Wheu he was at Kaze 
he heard from the Arabs, and also from many of the natives, that the Babiza 
tpbe, which inhabit the western shore of the Nyassa lake, cross a deep river 
by canoes, and find their ivory mart at a place called Luwemba, not far distant 
from the south-east corner of the Tang^yika. To this place tiie Arabs from 
and their slaves, go for ivory. Thus whilst the Arabs draw their ivory 
up to Kazd, the Babiza take theirs down the western coast of Nyassa to 
Kotakota, where they sell It to Arabs, and from that point it is tmusported to 
Zanzibar by Kilua, All these Lading people at. Iviizo i.'.ihl liini that there is no 
mountain-rauge dividing the Nyassa lake from ilic 'riiiigiMiyika lake; but they 
all talked of a river running as it were from one lake into the other, fi'om which 
he lufwted that the Tanganyika was drained hy a river into the Nyassa. Dr. 
^rk had assured him that no large river entered the Nyassa at its northern end. 
He should like to know from Dr. Kirk whether he derived his information from 
Arabs or from his own personal inspection. The river system of Africa is chiefly 
deteriaiaeA by the rainy system of 'that Continent. Withm the Tropics every- , 
thing goes on in an exact ratio throughout tho year, the rains following the path 
of the sun. The greatest 'rains are confined to the Equatorial line — the part to 
which the sun is nearest, on an average, the whole year round. Were it not tor 
that rainy zone, the sources of the Nile would certainly not be on the Equator. 
The Tanganyika would not be in existence j nor, as he believed, the Nyassa 
, either. Whilst the sun is in the north, the Nyassa lake, were it not siippUed 
by the rains which are constantly falling on the Equator, would dry up, in the 
'kaiine rammer that Lake Tchad dries up; that is to say, to a certain extent. 
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Again, with regard to Late Dexnbca', in Abyssinia, wc know whai tni enor-- 
nious river this lake pours out when the sun is to the northward, and how it 
shruiks when the sun is to the Sfuthward. Tlie size of that river is so pro- 
.ydigious in the rainy season that ii overconio-; ilie White Nile. But in the dry 
season, if it were not for the White Nile, the waters of that river would never 
reach Egypt, and there would be no Nile at all. The greatest possible import- 
ance must, thcroforn, bn given to this system of rains, and he firmly believed 
liiiit ll.e exisiejite oi" tlnf Nyassa lake is due to the rains of the Equatorial, re- 
gions. L]:o! 1 referci.ce to the map, they would see that the majority of 
llie .si.r(;!nii;s whicii I'iOW from the mountain-range overhanging -^e west 
(■: ..Vyiissa, (urn off io the wcsfwarcl, and, as Dr, Livingstone imagines, 
drain iino ihe ujnpcr course of the Zambesi river. So tW but littlq 
waier could possibly liud its way into Jjabe Nyassa in that direction. On 
the eastern side of Nyassa we have the Euvuma river droning dl the 
countries to (ho eas! of it, in that latitude; and to the northward of that we 
l.ave i,!ic! (■ranga 'm-ancli of the Lufiji river. Then, there is that great chain 
of mountains which extends fight down the coast of Africa from Abyssinia to 
the Cape of _ Good Hope, hemming the lake in on its eastern side. So that 
really the rains that can fall within the basin of the Nyassa are so confined ^at 
there would never he a lake of such enormous depth as that of which we have, 
just heard, were it not supplied from much greater sources than these puny 
stremns of which Dr, Livingstone tells ns; for such they must really he, 
having their sources at so short a distance from the shores of the lake. Not- 
withstaiidmg all that had just been said, he thought Mr, Cooley to a certain’ 
extent right in the view he had taken, that there is a long channel extending 
from the Tanganyika to the Nyassa, Ihough instead of its heiug a oontinnons 
lake as of old the waters have dried up to midway, leaving the two lakes simply 
connected by a river. There was another thing which may appear extra- 
ordinary. They had heard from Dr. Livingstone that there were Zulu CafEres 
on the western shore of the Nyassa. Dr. Kirk also saw these men and spoke 
with them, and recognised them. Prom their dress and other circumstances 
he was certain that these very men, who have absconded from that region, have 
now gone up the eastern side of the Tanganyika, and have arrived at the, 
southern border of the Usui, where they are Imown by the name of Watuta ; 
for he heard of them on both journeys, when on the grand trading-line from 
Zanzibar to Tanganyika, and also when going from Kaze to Karagud. On this 
latter journey they wore fighting on his line cf march, had struck terror into the 
hearts of iiis followers, imd J'.ad i iuToby delayed his progress a considerable time. 
He believed the Oanres generally migrated in the first instance from Ahyssim'a; 
that gradually found their way down to the Cape, and there remained for a 
certfdtt tkao uttKl were driTen away j that thou, this Zulu btaaadh. ctf the 

Cafes maite t^eir wayto the western aliore of Nyassa, Tbey area paatoyal and 
predatory race, and live by ssiziug feir neighbours’ cattle, and harassing their 
country. They have harassed the whole of this country to the north-west of 
Nyassa; they have harassed the country half way np the Tanganyika,; and they 
havegoueuptoUtamhara. They are now the terror of the Usui; and hefore long 
they wdll prohahly arrive at the southern shores of the Victoria Nyanza. There 
was another point he should like to mention. On his former journey, when he 
was at Zanzibar, he met a very intelligent and energetic young German, Dr. 
Kosher, who had been very little heard of in this country. He believed Dr. 
Kosher wp the first European who arrived upon the eastern shores of the Nyassa. 
After arriving at the lake he was, unfortunately for himself, induced, accota- 
paaied by two or three natives, to visit the northern branch of Ihe Ruvuma river. 
One night, having put up at a village, he was suddenly surprised and deli-^ 
herately shot with hows and arrows. The King of the country sent the mur- 
derOTs to Zanzibar, where, at the solicitation of oux consul, Oolonel Rigby; 
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they treye 'beheaded by the orders of the Stiltan of Zanzibar, in the presence of 
Gaptaii Orant. Dr. Bosher sent home no observations of what he had done; 
but nevertheless, like Sir John Branklin in another direction, he had done a 
good work, and must not be forgotten. But further inquiry, and even Dr. » 
Livino-stone’s own accounts, showed that the first promoters of the explorations 
into that region of Africa were right ; he meant the missionaries. Sir. Beb- 
Tpflnn and &r. Erhardt. They gave the spring to the whole opening of tMs 
question; and the map which they made, which was certainly an extraordinary 
one, and which probably excited laughter at the time, had such an effect upon 
tlie’ Geographical Society that they determined to open up this region ; and 
bit by bit they had done .so. We have found out that the missionaries, 
geueially speaking, were U:os;. accurate in all tUeir accoLini.s, .so la", at least, as 
they uudorstood their inforiiKinrs. 'Iheir distance Iroin Kilua to lac hTyassa is 
poriectlv accurate, and their route from Zanzibar direct to Ujiji was almost 
the same that he himself made with astronomical observations. Therefore ho 
thought geographers were greatly indebted to these two worthy missionaries. 

Mr. G ALTON did not agree with- Captain Speke as to the equatorial regions 
of Afrioa alone having a sufficient rainfall to enable them to maintain rivers of 
iirst-class size. 'The Senegal, which rises on the verge of the Sahara, is a first- 
class river, as constant in volume throughout the year as the White _Eilc. 
The Gambia is no insignificant stream; and, further soutli, there is i.hc mighty 
Niscr. hiono of these is supplied from the equatorial zone. Iiulepeudeutly 
of its Tchadda affluent, the Niger, which may be said to flow in part through 
the Sahara, is a stream superior, in the volume of water it carries, to the Upper 
White Nile, which comes from equatorial regions. South of tiic oqv.atorial 
zone there is tlie great Zambesi. With respect to lakes, the Lake ’Tcy.ad never 
dries up. It occupies an C:.\(';o.;d:Tu:ly siia'.ii.'W l;-a.«in ; aud ly lusirig a lew lei;! of 
water in height its area niaioria'.iy diiuiiiisiu'H ; siLl at uho lirkihi. riiiu! of li.o 
year there is an immense deal of water in Lake Tchad. Therefore he sa\y no 
difficulty for the maiutenance of Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyassa by tropical, 
and not equatoriai rains. The outflow of Lalce Nyas.'sa through the river Shird 
was, however, remarkably constant, and that constancy created a liygrometrical 
difficulty, which requires further explanation. 

. The PEEsroBlirT said he would now call upon the only person in the room 
who had sailed upon Lake Nyassa, and had boon near its northernmost 
extremity,, about wMch there had been so mncli discussion as to whether 
er Ho rivers flowed into it from the north.. As that was the great point in 
dispute, and as Dr. Kirk had constructed the map of the lake now exhibited, 
the meeting would doubtless he pleased to hear any observations he might 
olier. 

Dr. Kirk said ho should limit his remarks to the hydrographic basin of the 
Nyassa, and afterwards say a few words about the Zambesi. Tracing Lake 
Nyassa from its southern end, in latitude 14° 25', where they entered it by 
taking .the boat up- the Shir4, in 1861, they passed along its western shore for 
2pO miles, nearly south and north. The water was as blue as the tropical ocean, 
in i^me places 115 fathoms deep. In sailing aloi^ its western coast they 
Iferthd, Bflsren li'v^em entering, seen from the boat. But in recent letters from Dr. 
Livin^We mahy other rivers were mentioned as coming in, and he expressly 
said that the: amount of water thus brought in would be quite enough to account 
for the perenufel flow of the Shird. During the rains there must be a great 
excess in &e water flowing into the lake over what flowed out of it., ^When 
they considered the extent of the lalce, 200 miles in length, and its breadth 
from 15 to 60 mfles, and knew that there was a rise of three feet during the 
' rafrs* this would amply account for the surplus water then , poured in. Oon- 
, .Siderable importance appeared to .bs lattached to - the north end. That part of 
the had not .been seen by any of their party. .The .fu.rtheat point north 
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reached by the boat In 1861 was lalitude 11^ 20". They conld then see 
mountains ranging along on the western side as far as latitude 10° 66'; they 
could also see the hearings of a mountain on the eastern side, named Kumara, 
a name which, in the natire language, means “ the ending.” He did not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to native names; they are established often 
on very frivolous bases. However, it was clear that the lake was narrowing, 
from 60 rail es, which was its breadth a little way south, to 15 miles. The 
natives told them that in five days’ sail (and they named the stations and the 
intermediate places on tlio north end of the lake) they would double it, and 
would reach a point on the eastern shore opposite to whem they then were. 
This information seemed very definite, and ^1 the party placed reliance upon 
it. As to a river coming in from the north, the only ones they heard of wure 
two sm.rill ori(;s, one named in a generic way the Bovn, which means simply 
'■ river,” arwi i:hii other which they described as a small river coming in irom a 
marsh. V\hether this has any connection with the Tanganyika, ho was not 
prepared to aay ; hut it would seem to have very little to do with the supply 
for the Nyas'sj,. -It cannot he of any gi’eat size, for tlic Zulus, passing up the 
east side of the Shird, and taking off the cattle from the east side of the lake, 
doubled its noith end ; and the Livingstone party saw them, still with their 
cattle, on the sorth-west side. Dow, the Zulus are a race who never cross 
water if they ctn possibly avoid it; and he did not sec how they conld have 
crossed a lake witi the considerable quontiLy of cattle which they took ’^^'ith 
them. The amouit of rain which, falls in the region of 1he isyassa is very 
much larger than is generally supposed. Even on the Zambesi, as far south 
as T’ctc, the rainfaJ varies from thirty to forty inches in the year. Along the 
coast-range of hills tie precipitation is very much greater. There is a narrow- and 
lofty hand of mountcins which scj)arates the Hyassa from the sea and the 
inland side of that raufe is the one on which th.c greatest precipitation talces 
place. In the diagram' prepared by Mr. Cooley they -would observe that the 
course given to the hire is very diflierent from that which he and Dr. Living- 
stone found, and that lo river was marked as issuing from its southern end, 
hlo'ft'', they found t].ic 'finrd coming out there. They took the boat up first 
through the Zambesi ; hunching off from that at the junction wdth the Shir^, 
they' passed 100 miles ip that tributary'. Then, taking advantage of the 
smooth reaches, they travJlcd 40 miles by land, taking the boat along with 
them, hut never for a npment losing sight of tlic Shird ; launching the 
boat again, they sailed 60 niles into the lake which the Sliird enters without 
ohstrnction. They found th lake lying due north and south, both by compass 
heai-ings and by absolute ohsrvations of longitude. - _ 

There was a discrepancy x another part of Mr. Cooley’s map, at a point 
ysrhere he had the opportuuitypf making personal observations, namely, the 
^ortieh ’ .^Ifwneu the. upper arudlower cemse of the Zambesi, -whidh is marked 
unknown in tike map, and the 4wer course is treated as a quite distinct fiver, 
How, he had, by kia own obsei'ivfei'ons,' almost connected the lower with, the 
upper Zambesi. In'marohing ftm Tete then: party followed the river on foot 
as far as a -nUage called Mpaua. From that point they struck up into 
the mountains, and crossed to fsheke. But in coming hack from where 
the Makololo chief was then livin, they descended ftom the Victoria Falls 
eight miles down the Zambesi by Ind ; then, to avoid rough mountains, and 
save, themselves a great deal of ckihing, they determined to keep out about 
10 miles from the river, thus Leavin in all only about 30 miles of the Zambesi 
unexplored. • At Sinamane, which i4<) miles firom the Victoria Falls, taking 
a canoe, they navigated the whole corse of the Zambesi, passing its affluents, 
the Kafue and the Loangwa, at Zumo ; but finding the rapids of Kehrahassa 
insuperable, they again went on land,ind followed the Zambesi down to Tete. 
He therefore thought that, so far, the 'mtinuity of the Zambesi was pretty well 
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dotermincfl. Again, on tlio south hank the course of the river appears equally 
well traced. In a letter io Sir William Hooker, Mr. Thomas Haines mentions 
having started from Victoria Falls, and passing a little out from the river, in 
order to avoid rough, countiy, again having struck the river about 10 miles 
further down. So that the unkno^vn part of the river and country is limited 
to a radius of 20 miles at the utmost. 

In conclusion, with regard to Lake HjMssa, he would state that the natire 
information was tolerably definite concerning rivers i ; ; '’ " " ’■'.’■■ on the 
north-west. Their party met Arabs, the same as ; < ■ in Dr. 

Livingstone’s letter as hiiildiv.c: Ih.c dhow. They had travelled along that 
country from Katanga and (li'.zcrmUj, the two great marts of the interior. 
They spoke of the Loapula, running to the northward into a small lake ; hut 
on being examined, it appeared to have no connection with the Tanganyika ; 
and- when asked about the small rivers coming in at the north end, they 
assured Dr. Livingstone that they were of no great size. The Biore recent 
information which Dr. Livingstone had gathered seemed entirel/ to confirm 
what was obtained in 18fil. ! - ' , 

, Dr. Bhkb wished to say a few words with reference to tlie supposed con- 
nexion between the two lakes, which he had questioned since though lie 
liad not caxed to argue the point ivith Ah-. Cooley.* Accoirhug to Captains 
Burton and Speke, Lake Tanganyika lies 164-4 feet above the ocean. Dr. 
Livingstone estimated Lake Shirwa at 2000 "feet. He has not yet given the 
altitude of the ISfyassa; hut several years ago he reported that its waters had 
been described as being separated from those of the Shirv^a by a mere spit of 
land ; whence it was concluded that a communication of sihie sort must exist 
b&tween these two lakes, f Assuming this to be the cas^ tind the fact being 
also that, between Nyassa and Tanganyika, Dr. Livingstkie has recently dome 
upon a range of mountains, 6000 feet high, running north and south, and 
forming the edge of the tableland — ^being, apparently a continuation of tlie 
Mountains of the Moon — -it follows that a connexion between Kyassa and Tan- 
ganyika is physically impossible. Captain Speke had described the flow of 
water from the Lake of Dembca (Tsana) as being so inmense that it exceeded 
that of the White River. But this lake could not firnish to tlic Xilc more 
water than falls within the area of its basin, which ^rms but a small portion 
of that of the Blue River, All the water which issps from Lake Tsana passes 
under a single-arch bridge built by the Portugues 5 and, as is stated in the 
Society’s ‘ Journal ’ (voL xiv. p. 48), when descri.l?bg Dr, Beke’s visit to the 
spot, on Minch 4th, 1843, “ the riyer runs here wtt great violence through a 
deep fissure in the rock, so narrow that just aboV &e bridge it may be leaped 
dyer. I should say it esamot he more than 2 yays in width.” Fa&er Jerome 
Loho relates that in his time, before the bridge ^as erected, the whole aimy of 
the Emperor of Abyssinia passed over the ebasn containing the river by means 
of beams of wood laid across it. 

Mr. Macqttebu said that on Mr. Cooley’' map the places, according to 
Portuguese observations, especially the capita^f Cazeinbe, were placed wrong. 
As for the lake which Dr. Kirk has laid do\^, it is quite correct ; it has been 
for more;,than two hundred years tode in the very direction in which 
ho bas put it. There can be no connexiojbetween the Slyassa and the Tan- 
ganyika‘-^it m impossihle ; the countiy b€ween Tete and Cazembe has been 


[* See the ‘ A&enseum’ of May 19th, 18f, P> 516, and July 12th, 1856, p. 867, 
— Da.B.] ■ , 

[t See Earl De Grey’s Anniversary Adless, 1860, in the Society’s ‘ Journal,^ 
vol, XXX. p. clxi. I have since been infijued by Dr. Bark that ne makes the 
dtayatiqnof Lake Nyassarto be only I 62 ffeet above the sea; bat this does not 
affeiit any conclusion. — July 5£h, 186+. — D- 
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.traversed mauy times of late years, and noljody ever beard of a connexion 
between them. In the old Portuguese maps (see ‘ Annaes Maxitimas,’ No. 7, 
of 1844) the Lake Nyassa is laid down very nearly correct, both in latitude and 
longitude. He had worked at African subjects for sixty years, and he had 
been in possession of the Portuguese documents for rawly tv.'C-rty you's. 
There was a very valuable Arabic map that Admiral WiisiiiiLgiou .s:i(.\vnl to 
him twenty-five years ago, which he would ask the ISocietj* to make some 
inquiry about. It was one of the best maps he ever met with, well executed 
by a man who jxsrfcctly well knew what he was about, giving an account of the 
(SOtiTces of the Congo, and all those riv<,r3 Arliicl run westward from Biairfar; 
It was a very valuable map, and he had never seen it since. . ? 

The PtiKsioEXT .oaid Mr. Macqueen’s observations were very importattt. 
For sixi.y ycar.s l.e l.r.'i liibiuirod u) ..sr: this subject. He has been a great col- 
lator of l*ori ir.u:<:'sc aiuhoriiki.s, and h.) must say that he had great confidence 
in hli'. as (U'iT'ciiL gfegrapher. Now, Mr. Macqiieon stated that 

the Portuguese had laid down their map of Lake N 3 'assa just as Dr. Living- 
stone and Dr. Kirk have laid it down. 

Mr. Macqueen: Exactly so. In 1623 ymu find the soutliem or small 
lake laid down in the very latitude and longitude where Dr. Livingstone has 
laid it down. Thus, Father Godinho, iu 1823, obtained from a countryman of 
his clear accounts of this part of Africa. The small lalm he called Zacliaf ex- 
tended from 15° south latitude to 15° 50' south latitude. Again Moutciro iind 
Gamitto (see their Journal, 1832, Muata and Cazembe, jo, 48), say the south 
end of the great lake was 6 days’ journey north from the small one, and was 
of “ extraordinary breadth,” 45 geographical miles, and very deep. Dr. T.ix-iug- 
Btonc says it is about 50 miles broad at its south end. Moriiciro Ciill- it 
jNln'anja or Nhianza (so does Lacerda in 1708), and that it runs a great dis- 
tance due north. And so wo fiud it. 

The PiiEsiDEXT was afraid this kuotty question would never be couTplctcly 
decided until they had induced Captain Spoke nr some other traveller to go 
and do as Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done with Lake Nyassa, When 
gentlemen go into such countries, risking their lives to search out the truth 
and making astronomical observations wliich fix latitudes aaicl longitudes, it is 
obvious that all preceding accounts, derived from I’ort.ugucsc and Arab 
fravcilcrs who did not make such observations, must give way to facts. There- 
fore, let us return our thanks to Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk for their 
jiractical observations, and also to Mr. Cooley for his paper, which has 
rise to so animated a discussion. 

Portions of letters were, then read from Dr. Baikie, Baron Theodor 
yon iHenglin, and M. du Ohaillu. 


3i LetkrfnmDr. Baifde. DatedLnlroja, on the Niger, October, 1863. 

Extracts read from this letter showed how successful Dr. Baikie 
has been in establishing satisfactory intercourse with all the native 
chiefs around the settlement which he has formed on the Niger., 
He expresses feelingly his desire to return home, to see his aged 
father, from whom he has been absent seven years ; but nevertheless 
remains at his post. 

. The PREstDBNT eulogised the conduct of Dr. Baikie, and expressed a hope 
that, as the officer serving under liim had proved himself competent to 
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cai^y on fhe sartio successful system, Her Maiesty’s Foreign Secretary would . 
take the case into his favourahlc consideration.* 


4. Letter from the Baron von JSeuglin to Cajptam Spehe. Dated Bongo 
(between the Eiyers Djour and Kosanga), October, 1863. 

Aster recording the death of Madame Tinnd and her maids, and the 
return of the party, Serr von Henglin states that he is resolved, 
after visiting Khartum, to try to advance further towards the south- 
west ; but he doubts whether he shall be enabled to penetrate so far 
as the Eivers Sena and Makoua, which it had been his wish to do^ 
There are many obstacles, not proceeding however from the natives, 
but from the merchants and slave-dealers of Khartum, who are 
jealous lest travellers should learn too much of the secrets of their 
trade, and so prohibit the poor negroes from rendering them service 
or seEing them provisions. The wai-ehouses of the traders are filled 
with grain and other stores extorted from the natives, whilst the 
latter are suffering from famine. In the course of his researches on 
the banks of the Kosanga, he had discovered many isolated moun- 
tains, and one rather considerable range lying to the west and 
north-west in the country of the Quola. These elevations, he 
believed, were formed (contrary to his earlier opinion) of primary 
rooks, for he had found fragments of granite in the beds of the tor- 
rents with which the clayey soil was furrowed. The fiora and the 
fauna differ much from those of the White Nile, and approximate 
those of Gruinea. The negro type ceases with the Djour tribe; 
the Fertits, Kredjs, Quolas, and Nyam-nyams being robust, well- 
made people; their hair is nt)t curly, and their shape and phy- 
siognomy are similar to those of the Baqu^ra tribes and the 
inhabitants of Senaar. The same affinities are observable in the 
languages. If it were possible to reach the Nyam-nyam country, 
travelling would be more easy, as , the chiefs are well-disposed to- 
wards Europeans, and would facilitate their progress if presented 
with arms, powder, cloth, and so forth. He adds that he has traced 
a. tolerably correct map of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and determined a 
fefw points by astronomical observation. In conclusion, he hopes 
the l}pgH& Government will take some measures towards 
suppressing the slave-trade, which is now in full vigour on the 

* Mr. Layard has ^ce -written to Sir Eoderiok Mui-chison as follows 

“June 26; 1864. • 

^‘Dr. Baikie has been relieved. The Imest/igatior steamer will be s^t to bring 
Mm down the Niger, and he may be expected home this year. I hope that sads- 
;&dtory airangenients will be made to render the work he has done permanently 
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Wliite Nile^ nearly all the vessels and tradihg-statioiis taking part 
in it. 


5. Letter from M. Du Chaillu. (Fernand-Vaz Eiver, April 7, 1B64.) 

M. Dcr Ohaillu now announces that all will he ready for his pro- 
jected jonmey into the interior, as soon as the new set of scieniifio 
instraments reaches him, sent for to replace that lost hy the up- 
setting of his boat. He is in good health, and intends to send 
the next ship to England all the collections he has Jnade up to the 
present time. 


FouHeenth Meeting, 21tli June, 1864. 

;S1E EODBEIOK! I. MUEOHISON, k.c.b., Pkesident, in the Chair. 

Presbittations . — Qavin JLardm, Esq^. ; Captain Toynbee ; W. F. 
Ives, Esq.; D. G. Bnm-Gardym, Esq.; J. S. Fhene,Esq. 

Elbctioits. — Commander A. L. Mansell, e.n. ; H. M. Ffissen, Esq.; 
W. F. Quiclie, Esq, ; Charles M. T. Western, Esq. ; Georye Wmtcoit, 
Esq. ' ' ' \ ' 

AcoESSioisrs to the LibeA'ry. — ^P amphlet on the Hooghly and the 
JdUitla; by James A. Longridgc, m.i.c.e. Continuations of Trans- 
actions of Various Societies, &o. 

AooEssious TO Map-eoom.' — ^R ailways in China: a sketch-map to 
accompany Eeport on introducing Railway communication into the 
.Empire of China; hy Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 1864- Aditiii- 
ralty Charts and Ordnance Maps. Originalkaite von Hamasen, 
Sarae, Adiaho, &c., in Hord Abessinien; von Th. von Heuglin, 
W^nm: Mirnzinger inad d’Abbadie ; ent^orfen von A. Petermaim. 
Ori gmalkar te der Kord Abessinisehen Crenzlande ; Bpgos, Mensa, 
Marea, &c. ; von Henglin, Einzelbaoh, &o.; entworfen von A. 
Peterman. 

The first Paper, read by 3ilr. Markham, was entitled — 

1. A Visit to the Port of lAngah, the Island of Kishm, and ths Port of 
Bunder AUass. By Lieut-Colonel Lewis Pelly, Acting Political 
Resident in the Persian G-ulf. , . 

[Communioated by the Secretary to the Government pf Bombay.] 

Colonel Peley left Bushire in December, 1863, and touched first 
at the port of Lingah, on the mainland,, which he describes as an 
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open roadstead, sheltered from the northwest, bnt-. exposed to #i© 
prevailing south-east and south-west winds. There is, however, a 
breakwater of solid masonry which alToi ds protection to small craft. 
The town is the chief place of a district -which touches the sheikdom 
of Moghoo on the noi-th-west, and . reaoheil'^ almost fp region, 
farmed, under Bunder Abbass, by the Sultan of Muskaf., Ij; is un- 
xvalled, and consists of clusters of houses overhung by da,te-palms, 
itS; population being from 8000 to 10,000 souls. ,The -^hei|:h of 
Lingah is an Arab of ancient descent, and the place enjoys.con- 
siderable prosperity owing to there being neither import nor export 
duties. The bulk of the trade is with the maritime Arab ports, to 
which goods from Bombay and Kurrachee are conveyed in small 
coasting-craft; specie, pearls, and a little salt-fish forming the 
return cargoes. Arrived at Bassidore, in the island of Kishm,, 
Colonel Belly crossed to the southern side to visit some salt-caves 
and naphtha-springs. The road was, partly, over a plain sprinkled 
with date-trees and villages a few miles apart. The prevailing' 
formation of the island is like that of the mainland hence to Kur- 
xachee — a coarse sandstone grit and conglomerate, overlying blue 
marl. The south side is parched and harron, like the Bersian 
coast in general. Wordsworth, according to Colonel Belly, had he 
visited this region, would never have applied the epithet of “ever- 
lasting ” to the southern hills of Persia, They are all hollow and 
tumble-down, as the towns are. Passed at night, the gloom of 
their gorges and the precipitous height of their flanks, lend them 
a hold and solemn appearance; but with daylight the illusion 
vanishes. The range of hills in which the salt-caves lie varies fiorn 
300 to 600 feet in height ; the rock is of a dark-red aspect alter- 
natiug with slate-colour. One of the oaves is of truly ndbli? pro-* 
portibhs# tseang a vault of from 200 to 300 fmt in height aind lengtb, 
-with a span of 60 or 70 feet. The entire arch of the cave is beau- 
tifully streaked like marble, while large crystalline salites bang 
from the roof in festoons white as snow. The blocks of salt are 
conveyed on the backs of donkeys and camels to the sea-shore, where 
they are embarked in small native craft, and carried to Mu^at for 
ultimate exportation to Calcutta and the east coast of Africa. Ee- 
turning to Bassidore, Colonel Belly again embarked, and passed 
down IhO Clarence Strait, which separates the island of Kishm from 
the mainland, through a narrow channel, about 100 yards wide, 
which winds for a distance of 21 miles between low bushy islands. 
Within this channel lies the village of LuFt, which is sub-let .by 
Sultan of Muskat, who flams the whole island of Kishm, to a 
feu’ about 1600 rupees per annum. The trade of the inha- 
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bitauts^ is tbe gafilierHig.;ot wbbd for exportation, Olarenbe Strait 
supplying tie whole drcPit of the Persian Gulf with firewood. 
Colonel PeHy next vidted the island and city of Ormuz, whose 
ygone splendour is blunted hy old writersj but whose ruins did 
not show signs of any former greatness. Crossing hence again to 
the ma^nd a distance of 12 mhes, he examined thb neighbour- 
00 of -i^der Abbass, a walled township built along an open 
eachj^ith lofty and desolate mountains in the background. 1*110 
port has mly from 2 to 3 fathoms of water at a distance of 2 miles 
horn land, and during the frequent southerly winds becomes a Ibe 

^^^ass has abont 8000 or 
9000 inha,bitants, and is the seat of a oonsidefable trade, the natiirb 
bt which IS discussed in detail by the author of the paper. ■ 

SiE H. Eawjotson said the island of Kishm was of some interest from Ilav^Tl^>* 
been supposed, o be the site of the ancient kingdom of S ErSus X 
gave his name to the Erythraean Sea. The chief modern interest IttadSn- to 
M-hlf Its bemg in the fine of the Overland Telegraph. The 

cable had been laid, and was m working order from the Indian Tele^ranh- 

PcTsian coast to the entrance of the Gulf then 
round the island of Ei^m up to Bushire, and thence across to Bussorah ’ Two 
years ago he had explamed to the Sooiety.the difficulties in the way'of ie 

S Bagdad, 


and hafi suggested a n..hed oF.:o^ 

-'■'■•'■36 anticipated difficulties had 


SSal?sS\ftho\"^ir^ -"r'" / ‘■■'"'■i difficulties had 

Deen realised at tho \ i;! v .s.. In,- imd roiiu,-! (jiu. That uart of the line between 

Bussorah and Bagdad would always, under the most favourable dreumstanoer 

uni ‘'Alternative line which he had suggested, Zi S?!; 

Aiarried oiit, would always he safe, because tiff country throiwh 
A hich It passed was under a fixed Govoninient, who would 'guaraat^ file pro- 
tection of tlie line. He thought in tho course of September or October^ we 
to be ablo to communicate daily with, our friends in India " 

.the iBiisinENT m roquesemg the Secretary to read the next Paper exnlained 
that Its author, M. Vambery (who would afterwards address the Meeting) was 
a Hungarian gentleman, who had lately penetrated into the heart of Asfffrithe 
disguise of a Dernsh. He had travelled iu a region which had scarcelv bepn 
traversed by a Europ^n since the days of Marco Polo. M. Y^mfidry infended 
shotfiyte PUdertake ,a fefiier jtfte stertfcg frbm Gkmarcafld, ^d would 
em^avotir to reach. Ohiaia, foliowing a route dififereut from that of Marco 

Mr. OiilPHAJSTT then read— 


2. Shtoh of a Jourmy through Central Asia to Khtm, BoTtkara, and 
Samarcand. By M. Yamb^ry, 

After several years of prepaiation in a Mohammedan college, M, 
VdmW.ry joined, at Teheran, in March, 1863, a company of boor 
pilgrims, who were returning to Tartary from Mecca; giving out 
that he^ was a pious Mussulman travelling to Central Asia with 
a religious object. They- crossed the south-east comer of the 
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Caspian Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and landed at Q-eumusb.- 
tepe (the Silver Hill), a camp of about 2000 tents of tbe Tamut tribe. 
i?rom this place be visited the ruins of the wall built by Alexander 
tbe Grfoat, whiob begins on the shores of the sea near this place, 
aind stretches about 100 miles inland in tbeforni of anenabanknaentj 
dotted with turrets and fortifications. Continuing, with the party, 
in a northerly direction, eastward of the Caspian, he passed the 
river Attrek ; and after crossing the Hyrcanian Desert, a horrible 
journey of 22 days, reached Khiva at the beginning of June. The 
present condition of the country, of which Khiva is the capital, 
he described as most wretched. The reigning prince, Seid Mo- 
hammed, a sick tyrant with very frightful features, does little else 
but slaughter hundreds of his subjects for mere trifles, which he 
calls transgressions of the holy religion of Mohammed. M. Vdm- 
b^ry made excursions as far as Koongrad, and was astonished at the 
great fertility of the country, which he thought superior to any- 
thing he had hitherto seen in Asia. The next place he visited was 
Bokhara, distant 10 or 12 days’ journey on camels from Khiva. On 
the road, his party, to avoid a band of Turcoman robbers, were 
obliged to seek refuge in the desert of Djan-batiran (the 
destroyer), where for six days they suffered horribly from thirst, and 
lost two of their number. The city of Bokhara occupies more 
ground than Teheran, but it is not so populous. Some of the 
palaces and mosques are built of stone, but the large, clumsy turrets 
produce a disagreeable impression. Tbe whole khanat of Bokhara 
be estimated to^comprise two million souls, including Persian slaves. 
The reigning prince is is Moozaffar-ed-din, son of tbe Khan who 
murdered Conolly and Stoddart. He is a man of a good disposition, 
but is forced, for political reasons, to commit many tyrannical and 
barbarous acts. After spending a month in Bokhara, M. Vdmb<hy 
proceeded, full of anticipation, to the renowned city of Samarcand. 
He travelled for six days through a thickly-peopled and well-culti- 
vated country, and was greatly surprised at tbe quick succ^sion of 
towns and villages on tbe road. But in Samarcand he wajsi, much 
disappointed. He found tbe capital of Timouip' in a Stoto decay 
gmd alitbougb be saw a few remains of: ita ancient glory, was con- 
vinced that the ancient reputatiGn of the place was greatly exag- 
gerated. Tbe roost remarkable ef the ancient edifices were the 
medresses or colleges, one of which, erected hy the wife of Timour, 
-a Chinese princess, was a most splendid building; hut the magni- 
ficent portico, 100 feet high, inlaid with mosaic in the form of roses, 
is now all that remains of it. The palace of Timour he described 
as veiy interesting, especially his tomb, and a huge block of green- 
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stone, the base of his throne, -whieh miist have been derived from 
some distaiit eonntry, although how it was conveyed to the place is 
now difl&Gult to surmise. M. Vdmb6ry terminated his narrative 
with his arrival at Herat in October ; the country to the north of 
which place he found in great disorder, owing to the revolt against 
the Affghaii Yoke consequent on the death of Dost Moharnmed., 

Y.t:int;ay goiii the motive which led him to undertake this jonniey into 
.\-i i wes lo 'indy ihi; j;rn!:iiy betTVeen liis native longue and ihc lan- 
guages of Tavtary*. l!.(;iK;;i ■rdi’rily in the first instance, to Con s tan tin op] o, 

and remained there four years, finishing his studies in the Tiirltish, Arahic, and 
Persian Ifinguagos. After a sh.ovt iwcliminrirr exenrsion, returning to 'i’cheran, 
he met with 24 dervishes of Imly niiyr'ms v.ho were on theirway irom i\rceca to 
their own conritry, Tarcand in Chinese Tartaryk He presented himself to them 
)ig ii. i'!;:r^ i'ii who iiad a strong desire to travel into Central Asia, in order to see 
the temh of a very holy man. His dress and the colour of liis skin excited 
their incredulity ; hut having overcome that hy his repDresentations, and by 
quoting verses ‘from the Koran, ho cast off his European clothing, assumed the 
ragged gavh of a barefooted dervish, and furnished himself willi the iiilgrim’s 
staff and with a copy of the Koran. Ho travelled with these p)eopfie across the 
desert to Khiva, thenoo to Bokhara and to Samarcaiid. They first arrived 
among the Turcomans, on the eastern shores of the Caspnaii Sea. These people 
were great robbers, and in no part of the world w'as slavery so rampant as 
among them. He was obliged to have recourse to falsehood, in order to parry 
tliio'r liuspicions that he rr:vst be either a Russian or an English sp)y ; and when 
ho had cvi'm-inc.d il.tiiii ihat he was really a dervish, the people came and 
asked i.iin ior his M. Ydmhdiy described the character of the Tim- 

comans as a compound of great liberality and hospitality on the one hand, and 
of great tyranny and cruelty on the other ; and he related some amusing 
instances of ])lundoriug wliich occurred while he was in the country. He stopped 
among the Turcomans a month, and then hired a camel and started for Khiva. 
They found the journey a most difficult one, for they were 22 days without 
fresh water, and the heat was intense. In addition to this, he had to undergo 
the misery of perfonning a gi’eat part of the journey on foot, rather than 
encounter the abominable smell of a bnffalo-calf, which was slung on the other 
side of bis camel. Khiva had been visited before he went there by Captain 
Abbott and Mr. Thompson, who was sent on a special mission hy the English 
ambassador at Teheran. It is a very small town, about half the size of Bok- 
hara. When he went into the streets his features excited the greatest sus- 
pioicn p he was regarded as 4ther aa English, a Busman, dr a Peisian spy, ahd 
they tried to arrest him. , To prevent thiS', he’ weut. to the -first Minister of the 
Khan, who had been a long time at Constantinople, and induced him to give 
out that M. Vdrnbdry was a, true Mollab, of great repute, from Constantinople. 
The Khan beang assured of this, sent and importuned him for his blessing, and, 
when he had received it, wept for joy, declaring that he had had a dream that 
a holy man from Gonstantffiople would come and bless him. From Klfiva 
they went to Bokhara, taking &e left shore of the Oxus. They were told that 
the Turcomans were coming to plunder them, and that they had better make 
their escape into the desert. They went into the desert ; but they' had not 
sufficient time to take water with them, and, some of the days he passed there 
were the most frightful he had ever spent in his life. It was the first time he 
had seen a man die of thirst j the poor man’s tongue and face became black as 
ink. The second day he saw in a looking-glass little blaek stains bn his own 
tongue, and he was naturally very much alarmed ; hut happily, his life and 
the lives of the rest of the party were spared, and they entered Bokhara with 
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a caraYan of 16 camels. Their arrival was welcomed hy the people, and they 
were introduced into the convent where holy rnen tarry. ^ appearance again 
ovcited much susiiicion, and he was threatened with d.eath hy the vizier of the 
Khan, if he did not confess that he was a^dervish in disguise. By a display ot 
assumnee and tact, claiming to he a renowned dervish, and holding oiit_ threats 
Punishment in this world and in the next, he succeeded in inspiring the 
^zier with a dread of him. After staying a month at Bokhara, they went to 
Samarcand, the route abounding in villages and towns. In some places, 
narticularly after having passed the little desert named Malek, villages 
occurred every quarter of an hour of the journey, either on the hue of march 
or a short distance from it. Much had been said of the renowri of Samar- 
cand as the capital of Timour .; hut the ruins he met with did not seem 
1;o lustily its former reputed magnificcmce. There a,re, however, remains of 
ancient colleges which are very interesting. Dui'ing the reign of Timour there 
was one built at great expense in the Persian style, with a portico, still remain- 
ing- about 80 ft. or 100 ft. high, consisting of elaborate^ mosaic work inlaid 
in'^thc foira of thousands of coloured roses and other ohjects of beauty. A.t 
Samarcand stands the second observatory that was over built in Asia, erected 
bv a -rrandson of Timour ; and also the summer-palace of ahmour, in which is 
ail inunense green stone supporting tlic throne, transported from Broiissali, bnt 
bv what means it is imiiossiblc to tell. The tomb of the King is also very 
iiiteresliiu’^. In the upper. part there is the tomb of lainerlane, the gieai; con- 
Queror • next to him lies his first teacher, and around him are his otiildi-Gii. 
There is a lower part which is an exact imitation of the upper part ; there is 
no fisure no stone^no rose in the upper part which is not repeated m the lower 
nart In the lower part is contained the Koran, said to have been written by 
the hand of the second Caliph on the skin of a gazelle, and brought by limour 
from Broussah to Samarcand. He remained 10 days at Samarcand, and looked 
everywhere, hut could discover no traces of the great Library which was spoken 
of ill the work of a French writer. From Samarcand he returned to Karshi, and 
thence to Herat. At Herat he thought himself safe, because in the streets he 
saw red-coated soldiers being drilled in tbe English manner, and be began to 
sneak a little more freely. Being in want of money to co^inue Ins way to 
Musbed he went to the palace, where he found the son of the King attended by 
bis Vizier. He told Mm he was a poor dm-vish and gave him his blessing, and 
expressed a wish to sit down at Ms side ; but, as the Prince made no place for 
him ho pulled the Vizier away, and took Ms seat next to Mm. due 
Prince looked at him and exclaimed, « By Heaven, I swear you arean 
man t’" He denied that he was, and he recited sttoie .verses from the Koran ; 
at length, the Prince believed him and gave Mm some money. He stopped at 
Herat and then started for Mushed, which is on the frontier of Persia ; Irom 
which place he wrote a letter to the Prince, telling him that he was not an 
but Very nearly an Englishman, and cautionmg Mm not to molest 

jie^le^sm^ Arough^h Vamh^ry explained that there are 
difereat kinds of blessings practised hy the dervishes ; one called the “ blessing 
on ibofi,” enothet “ the blessing on horseback.” The blessing consists of veuws 
of the Kbtan. The man who blesses stands npiight, with his hands held high ; 
and after halting blessed he strokes his beard with his hands, and those who 
receive the blessing do the same, in token that it has been accepted. 

Sir H. BAwnrssoir .said M. Vamhdry had conferred a very great benefit 
upon geogiapMcal science; for all these adventures of Ms, which he had so 
■aSusilgly described, were but a means to ah end. Like many Hungarian 
-ficholi^Wore Mm, he. was greatly interested in the qngin and history of his 
. mA nne of the most mterestiug qweatioim relating to the ethnology of Europe ; 
itW3 tc ascertain these, he had gone through years of toilsome 
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p.r.d pvoT.jil.ioTi, in onTor to nmlify liirriPelf ibr fravc-Tlinp in flic En.st 
iiiL.i tii.s vcrii.Jinilics. Ji. wiis n iTn>r.rl;,''.li!(; tiong tiiiii a Entoi.oini 

gentleman should he able to pass through a LM'o'nair.med.-.n oolirgc-, iin.] huv'tno 
, so competent an Arabic scholar that clever r.i-.n of the Mobiitnmcdar. religion' 
should not be able , to detect that Ije was not one of themselves. As fat as 
Teheran, hundreds of people had passed over the same ground ; but from 
Teheran M. Vambdry went into a comparatively ifen'o incognita. The country' 
through which he had been travelling was interesting in a twofrlrl poi;il of 
view. In the first place, it was interesting as a rn.v. ly-e.\i)lo;\-l via; ion ; riiid 
in the next place, it possessed great political intenst iV»;m hoing iho (ii-liUtiiblc 
land between tlie two great Asiutio empires, the Hcis.siiiiL (■in| ir;: oi! tlic r.rjrth 
and the Anglo-Indian empire on the south. Many -rr.f -’-rn '■rr-'r.f —--ild 
remember that twenty-five yearn great alarm r li . 'ii >■ at 

the extension of Knssian influence to'^rds onr Indian frontiers, and fears were 
entertained that Eussia had designs upon India. That feeling, which brought 
about the Afighan war, had passed away, and had been succeeded by a feeling 
in the contrary direction, and we were as supine now as wc wore alarmed then. 
It seemed to he very little known that during these twenty-five years, while we 

had been imagining that all was (Quiescent, r: -t.I--,-,’ -] - '■'.■•i ; '' .. two 

frontiers' had been going on to the extent of ■ ■ ^ , ■ ■■■'.’ ■ ■■. T-. 'ity- 
fitre years ago the Enssian frontier was inark(, I y. i'. the 
northern skirts of the Kirghis deserts, and the English fi'ontier was the SiilU'j. 
At the present day the itussian frontier comes down to the Aral Lake, the 
Jaxartes River, and the Oxus; while the English frontier embraces the wliolo 


of Scinde, the whole of the Punjab, and crosses the Indus to Peshawnr ; so tliat 
at present there is only five or six hundred miles between the two frontiers. 
In speaking of the extension of Eussian territory, he attributed no hostility 
against England, or anytbhig reproheiisiV-le on the. part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is a sort of law of nature, siarod to ho such by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, that when civilisation impinges on barbarism, the latter must give way. 
The subject, however, ought to be interesting to the Englisli public ; and in 
this point of view M. Vamhery was deserving of our commendation for having 
made us acquainted with these regions, pregnant with so much political im- 
portance to us. With respect to M. Vamhery’s journey, he believed no 
.Enroj'Can laid ever passed from the Caspian at Astrabad to Khiva. Artliur 
(,’onolly crideavonroii to pass by that line, but he only advanced three days’ 
journey from A.siralad, and was obliged to turn back; and since that time ha 
had r. liver hear.l of anyone attenDpting the whole route. Khiva itself has 
been visited by many travellers — ^hy Captain Abbott, Captain Shakespeare, 
and also by Mr. Thompson ; and very recently by Colonel Ignatief, son of 
the Governor of St, Petersburg, who conducted a mission to Bokhaira andi 
stopped a considerable time at KHvai but M. TamMry had follovred an, 
entirely new route. His visit to Samarcand is also new. There is a tradition 
that an Englishman of the name of Gardiner visited Samarcand about twenty- 
five years ago, and left some extraordinary journals and memoranda, which were 
in tile hands of Bumes when he was killed, and which were afterwards pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. But the portion relating 
to Samarcand is entirely lost ; so that M. Vamhery may fairly claim the honour 
of having been the first European who had lived in Samarcand and described it 
since the days of Clavijo, who visited it in 1404'. Andekoi, which he visited on 
his return journey, is a place of interest to Englishmen, because it was them’ 
that Moorcroft, the pioneer of English travellers, was taken ill, and died. Then 
the route from Andekoi to Herat is through a difiScult tract of country. Many 
of our travellers have passed to Herat by Mushed. OonoUy, in his last journey, 
passed from Oahul direct to Merv, and left a. very good account of the route. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson added that he felt some personal interest in the circum-' 
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fifcaace, because it so happened that he was appointed joint envoy with Colonel 
Conolly, and it was only by mere accident that he did not accompany him on 
the joumoy, which ende^ as they were aware, fatally to that officer. He would 
oT.ly say, iu ocnelnsion, that with all his experience of the East, he considered 
I i la'r AYinilfry had achieved something exceedingly remarkable. He doubted '* 
whether there was one European in a thbusand who would successfully pass 
three years of probation among bigoted Mohammedans. At Bokhara M. Vam- 
bdry lived with his life in his hands, for at any moment he was liable to have his 
Bead cut off. The fete of Stoddart and Conolly proved that. M. Yambdry . 
seemed to be doubtful about the fate of those Italian merchants who had gone 
to Bokhara to obtain the eggs of the silkworm; but, according to the last 
accounts .which he bad received from a member of the Russian embassy in 
London, they have been killed. The Ameer appealed to the Rus.sian Grovern- 
ment to know if they were Ilussiaus, and the Russian Government replied they 
were not. They were then asked if they were Englisli, and they said they were 
hot. The Ameer said they must bo Englishmen, because there wnre no other 
Europeans but Russians and Englishmen, and upon that they Avere executed. 
He had been informed, however, that the Sardinian Government had sent a 
mission, to Bokhara to search for them ; and a gentleman had just mentioned 
to him that one of our naval officers returning from China travelled with this 
mission, quite recently, nearly up to the Bokharian frontier. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show what danger there is to an Englishman living in 
Bokhara. M. Yamh^ry went through all the difficulties and dangers from a 
real love of science ; and although he was not able to take astronomical ob- 
servations, yet he had brought hack a considerable amount of information with 
regard to the geograpliy, the statistics, tbe languages, the antiquities, the com- 
merce, and the social condition of these countries, which that prince of publishers, 
Mr. Murray, is at present occupied in putting together for publication. 

Hr. WoBTHiNGTON Said his friend Dr. Wolff, whoso papers were in his pos- 
session, passed over a large portion of the ground which had been traversed by 
Mr. Yambery. He went from Teheran to Mushed and Khiva, and his adven- 
tures were precisely similar to those which this Hungarian gentleman bad 
related. He spoke of the Turcomans in the same terms — of their barbarism 
and rudeness, and of slavery existing among them. In his time there were 
do, 000 slaves in that countary. Another point that would bo interesting to 
M. Yambery, in connection with the amity between the Hungarian and 
Polish and Tai’tar races, was, that there is a town, Shamay in Chinese Tartary, 
which, in Hr. Wolff’s time, contained 300 Polish families, The country in 
qn,estian is fnU of interest, as the hirtolace of the great conquerors of the 
human race ; for Timour and Genghis Khan both proceeded from the country 
of the Turcoman. 

Lord S'X'BxK'GFOED observed that Dr, Wolff was never in Khiva in his life. 
The route he took is a comparatively well-known one, across llic desert from 
Mushed to Bokhara, and he returned from Bokhara by precisely the same way. 
M. Ydmbdry took an entirely different route, by Avay of Astrabad. Conolly 
went that way, hut he had to, return, and he had the greatest difficulty in 
with his life. M. Ydmhdry went to Khiva over perfectly new 
grotind. j h'om Khiva to Bokhara again over perfectly new ground ; and from 
Bokhara ih Swnarewd, a city that had not been visited by a European for 
several centuries. He did so with his life in his hand ; and he only main- 
tamed his life by his extraordinary acquirements and accomplishments and 
Ms indefatigable enthusiasm. 

Dr„ WoETHiHGTOsr understood, by Dr. Wolff’s having described KMya in 
the account of his second visit, that he had been there. 

' Mr. Dbxoh stated that he believed there was a copy of the Koran, similar 

that described by M. Ydmbd^^ in the Library of the India House. 
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Sir H. EAwiriirsoN said. lie timseif obtained that copy of the Koran from 
a pilgrim from Samarcand, who was in great disti’ess j and he sent it to the 
Library of the India House. He believed it was a fellow-copy to that 
«, which M. Tamb&y saw at Samarcand, and that neither of them was really 
older than the second or third cent^^py of the Hegira. 

Mr. Maekham said that an inlercsling point in M. Tamb^ry’s johrney was 
the fact that, previous to his visit, Samarcand had never been described for 
400 years, when Rny Honzales de Olavijo, the Spanish An. bas^ador, tisifc-d 
it. The aoconnt he gave of the Turcomans corresponds o.ximtly v.iili fliat- 
^ven by M. Vdmbdry. But there was a great difference, in '.iu; way in whinh 
the the journey from Persia to Samai-ciiud. J\r. Y’ain- 

Wrypeii' :■ < ; , suffering from thirst, and in great danger of his 

' life. The Spaniards were in no d^ger of life, but they suffered from the 
frightful haste in wMdi they had to travel, Timour '.-MSi r.nxious 

that they should arrive at Samarcand in time for a i\ ■ ■ -.inr of his 

'eldest Son. "When they reached Teheran, ordei's were -..’i! trayel 

on horsehack day and night to Samarcand. One of the party died on the 
road, and Euy Gonzales reached Samarcand q^uite worn out. He was then 
made to eat and diink to such excess that he was nearly killed. It appeared 
that all classes, from Timour downwards, drank in the most frightful way, 
and were drunk every night. He was asked to dine with the queen, who was 
horribly drunk, and, as Euy Gonzales never touched wine, he was in the 
greatest possible distress all the time he was there. Samarcand then had a 
very different appearance from, what it now presents. There were heautifd 
gardens, very fine buildings, and elephants engaged in carrying stone. It had 
. not, however, attained the height of its prosperity, and the observatory built 
by the grandson of Timour had not then been commenced. Samarcand is now 
in ruinsy and the interval of 460 years w’hich has elapsed since the visit of 
Olavijo, dining which no European ti’avcllcr has seen the place, alone gives 
great importance to M. YAmhdry’s Jotuney. 

Tlie Peesidbkt understood there was a gentleman in the room, Hr. 
IVEchell, who could contradict the report respecting the death of the 
Italians. ■ ' 

Mr. MiOHEim said that when he was in St. Petersburg, ten days ago, lie 
heard on very good authority that a second firman from the Sultan of Turkey 
had arrived at Bokhara, the first having been stolen on tbe Eussian frontier, 
and that the Italian gentlemen were on their way hack to Persia. There was 
another point on which he wished to make an observation, and that was the 
commercial aspect of the question. Bokhara is a great cotton-prodneing 
country ; and an immense quantity of Bokharan and Khiva cotton has found 
its Way to England, bein^ exported from St, Petersburg.. It has been used in 
some of the mills. Tne EUsaans are doing what they can with proper 
machinery towards teaching the natives to prepare the oown in a better way 
than they do at present, and in a year or two it wiU be quite available for 
common use ; it does very well mixed with American cotton. 

Mr. Ueawetjed thought we should never get any cotton from Bokhara 
worth speaking of. The price of cotton is threefold what it formerly was ; 
therefore be was not surprised that cotton should arrive from Bokhara, India, 
and other places. He was glad to hear Sir Henry Eawlinson express the 
pinion that there is not the least danger to India from the advances of EusSia. 
He never thought there was the slightest danger, and he was sure that neither 
country could do the least harm to the other. Kve-and-twenty years ago he 
protested against the Affghan war ; and he might mention that, at the very 
time we were engaged in that war, the Eussians made an attempt to punish 
the Kl;aM of K bivji, .-ju i ilicy lost .'{0,000 Tncn in the operation. How, if they 
could not advance oOO niilo.s iino the imorior without incurring such a loss, 
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Low would it Le possible for them to send an army 4000 miles to India ? It 
will always be far easier for us to send an army from the banks of the Thames 
to the b anka of the Indus than for the Bussians to send- an army from their 
frontier to Peshawur. 

Sir H. Rawlinson said this cotton question is really one of some conse-* 
quence with regard to the Russian supply. There is no doubt that Russia 
draws the greater portion of Iv. r supply from Central Asia. M. V4mb4ry had 
not touched upon the cc-ninK'rcial jan of the question; but it should be 
remembered that the real rivalry between us and Russia in Central Asia is in 
commerce, and not politics. At present, he gathered both from our own Trade 
-Returns and from Mr. Lumley’s Report on ‘ The Trade of Russia with Central 
Agia,’ that we are entirely driven out of the market. M. V^mbdry would 
tell them that in Khiva, Bokhara, and Samaicand, he saw nothing hut Russian 
goods. It is a peaceful and an honest rivalry, and as long as it is confined to 
that, wa have nO right to complain of Russia. 

• M. Vam3bAby cotiiirnu d ihis siiitomeni. of Sir Henry Bawlinson, and added 
that he was informed that 8000 camels annually enter the different towns 
laden with Russian goods. 

■ The Pkesideut congratulated the Meeting upon the disonssion, and ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson that the 
advance of the Russians could not he in any way detrimental to our great 
Indian empire. He might remind his friends that long before we had any 
empire in the Bast, the Russians had intercourse with Bokhara. Surely, then, 
we could not be jealous of Russia trading with a nation that she had traded with 
for hundreds of years. So far as the subject had been touched upon, ho thought 
it would do a groat deal of good ; as showing that both nations, by advancing 
their frontier and approximating to each other, only tended to civilise barbarous 
regions, and to bring savage nations under a regular system of government.* 

3. On the Comoro Islands, By Clapteisi: 

This paper contains a description of the little-knotm grQup of 
islands called Comoro, lying between the northern end of Mada- 
gascar and the African coast. The largest of the group is only 
85 miles in length by about 12 miles in breadth. It is remarkable 
as possessing a lofty isolated mountain, 8526 feet in height. Many 
interesting details, both of the physioal geography and ethnology of 
the group, are given by Captain de Horsey, Wbicb it is unnecessary 
to repeat here, as his paper will be published entire in the ‘ J oumal.’ 

* M. Khanikoff has sent the following note, vindicating his claim to have 
visited and described Samarcand long before M. Vdmbery’s journey : — 

“ I arrived at Samarcand the 2nd (14 th) of September, 1841, and remained there 
up to the aoth of the month. My travelling companion, the late naturalist 
t/AhTn»inn, arrived two days after me, and remained there for three weeks. We 
have both published very full descriptions of the capital of Tamerlane, and I also 
caused an exact plan of the place to be drawn up by the topographer Yakowlef, 
who accompanied me. This plan, on the scale of 1 verst (3500 English feet) to an 
inch, is annexed to my description of the Khanat of Bokhara, translated into 
English byM.de Bode. The English editor, it is true, would not go to ^e 
expense of reproducing the plans and maps ; but the Russian edition, in which 
they appear, is to be found in the British Museum library. The desctiiption of 
Samarcand, drawn up by M, Lehmann, was published in German, by Messrs. 
•V, Baer and v. Helmersen, after the death of the author, in the ‘ Beitrage zur 
^eian tnis s des Russischen Reiches,* Yol. 17.*’ 
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l.-^Ecotracts from, a Memorandum on the Country of Azerbaijan, JBy 
Keith E. Abbott, Esq., H.M. Consul-G-eneral in Persia. 

[Communicated by the Pohbign OrriCE.] 

The country ^own to the Persians as Azerbaijan is divided between them 
and Russia, the latter Power possessing about five-eighths of the whole which 
may be roughly stated to cover an area of about 80,000 square miles, or about 
the size of Great Britain ; 60,000 square miles are therefore about the extent of 
^ mvisiou belonging to Russia, and 30,000 of that which remains to Persia, 
J-he Russian division is bounded on the north and north-east by the mountains 
of Caucasus, extending to the vicinity of Bakou on the Caspian. On the west 
it has ^ the provinces of Imeritia, Mingrelia, _ Gooriel, and Ahkhislta [now 
belonging to Russia) ; on the east it has the Caspian Sea, and on the south the 
boundary is marked by the course of the River xlrrass (Araxes) to near the 46th 
parallel of longitude, thence by a conventional line across the plains of Moghan 
to the district of Tatish, and by the small stream of Astura which flows to the 
Caspian through the latter country. In this area are contained the following 
territorial divisions : — Georgia or Goorjistan, comprising Kaldietty, Kartaliny, 
Somckhetty, Kasakh ; the Mohammedan countries of Eriwan, Nakbshewan 
Karabfigh, Ghonja, Shirwan, Shekby, Shamachy, Bdkpu, Koobeh, Salian and 
a ixirtion of Tdlish. 

Georgia is traversed by the River Koor (Cyrus), a stream of no commercial 
importance, since it is not naidgahlo except by boats. After being joined from 
the north and south by many small tributaries, it unites its waters to those of 
the Arrass, a few miles above Salian, and flows to the Caspian. The Arrass 
which forms the principal line of boundary between the Persian and Russian 
possessions is likewise of no importance commercially, and its tvaters become 
very low in autumn. 

A fresh-water lake (slighly brackish) of considerable extent, jind sur- 
rounded by lofty and bleak mountains, is situated in the eoimtry of Eriwan. 
It is known as Iiake Ghdkcheh^ and abounds with trout of a laige size. A 
small island situated, hear the western shore possesses an. ancient Armenian 
monastery known as that of Sev^niu The climate of this lake is cold and 
yariahle. Winter sets in early, and the road lying along the western shore 
and carried by the edge of deep precipices is one of great danger to travellers 
at that season. On the same shore is found a colony of Mallekkans, Russian 
sectarians who have been persecuted by their Government and are kept here 
in permanent banishment. 1 believe that they may be regarded as reformers • 
they are dissenters from the Russo-Greek church, and one of their principles, 
is the rejection of picture-worship. There is also a colony of Jews there! 

Some miles beyond the Lake of GhSkcheh, on the north, commences the 
great descent by the Pass of Dilijan through a broad strip of wooded mountain 
country. Here the sides of .the descent are clothed with fir; oak, beech, aim , 
and other trees. The Pass extends through about 36 miles of descent, at first 
very abrupt ; the road, though not good, affording very charming pictures of 
greenwood scenery. 
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Tiflis is fhe capital of all tlie Russian possessions soutb. of tbe Caucasus. 
The old town is said to date from 469 a.®., and possessed a fort on the heights. 
The modem or Russian town is already a handsome place and yearly increasing 
in size ; hut it possesses no object of especial interest. There are hot springs 
used for public baths. The summit of the Kazheg, the second highest peak of 
the Caucasus, is seen from the streets, and the Koor flows through the place in 
a deep channel and rapid stream of width varying, probably according to the 
season, from 100 to 200 yards. The population of Tiflis is credibly estimated 
at 70,000 or 80,000 souls, a mixed race of Georgian Christians, Russians, 
Armenians, and Mohammedans. Its climate is opj>ressively warm in summer, 
and fevers of a malignant kind are prevalent at that season and in early 
ahtumn. In winter it is variable, with cold searching winds. The city has 
now Slop, ire;! fly grcot chance of rising into importance. An electric telegraph 
]ia.s been esi.r-iiifsiied between it and Poti on tire Black Sea, and the line is 
being carried on to the Persian frontier of Azerbaijan. A duo u'scadmiii/cd 
road, leading for a great distance over very mountainous' a ::d diiTicui- comi'iry, 
has been established between iho Black Sen and Tidis, and i.lie sdicme of a 
railway for the same line is under consideration ; and English engineers em- 
ployed for the survey regard it as practicable, though at .a great cost. The 
productions of Georgia Proper appear to ho of limited imporlancc, serving only 
for local consiunption ; and such indeed is the general poverty of the Russian 
Trans-Caucasian districts, that they do not i^jrodnoo siiflicicnt Cor their thinly- 
scattered popnlatioi; a'.LC'ir.er' by the presence of the Russian troops. The 
latter are therefore sin p.:!'-:; '.th food from Astracan. 

Dense forest commences at some miles north of Tiflis, and extends to the 
mountains of Dfigltostan, and the countiy west of the city is more or less 
wooded to the confines of Imeritia, which, with its sister provinces of Min- 
grelia and Gooriel, is occupied to a great extent with deep jungle. 

The population of Russian Azerbaijan consists of mixed races, Mohammedan 
and Christian, amounting probably to 700,000 or 800,000 souls. Georgia 
Proper is chie% occupied by Christians of the Greek Church j hut Armenians 
are scattered among them and over all the Russian possessions south of the 
Oaticasns, being silmerons in Nakbshewan, Karflbagh, and Ahkhiska. This 
estimate of numbers does not include the inhabitants of the raouutaius of the 
eastern and western Caucasus, on which subject little is known. The Moham- 
medans are principally of the Bhieh sect^ are much divided, as in Persia, into 
tribes, and have been with some difficulty kept in subjection by the Russians, 
thou^ there is now little chance” of th& ever emancipating tixemselves from 
the yoke of their present rulers. 

Persian Azerbaijan extends southwards to the range of mountains known as 
the Kaflan Kooh. On the west side it has the Ararat or Byazeed frontier, the 
pashalik of Tan, and the lofty mountains of Koordistan ; whilst on the east 

are Russian and Persian Talish, and a range of mount'.’’'? r'- at about 

the 39th degree of north latitude, and extending ;-ie 36th 

degree, where, sweeping to the east, it stretches across Ar^k and ERorassan in 
fleaarly an unbroken chain, blending with the loftier range of the Hindoo Koosh 
of Afghanistan, and may thus he said to be continuous with the Himalaya. It 
WRI be seen that this range, starting from the point above mentioned, shuts in 
the low wooded countries of Talish, Gheelan, Mazenderan, and Asterahad, 
lying on the Caspian, from the upland or elevated country of northern and 
central Persia. 

The country included in these boundaries, and perhaps a large part, if not 
all, of Russian Azerbaijan, is generally recognised as the Medea Atropatena of 
ancient geography. The principal districts of Persian Azerbaijan are as 
fellows ! — Tateeez, Khoee, Oroumieh, MarSgha, Soorek Bonlftgh (to which 
belcng Serdusht and Sayn Kaleh), Ardebul and Mishkeen, Hhallmai. 
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The Gonntry of Persian Azerlaaijan consists of an elevated tract of mountain 
and plain, the latter being ■'! : .‘-I rarylngfrom 4000 to 6000 English 

feet above the level of the r-. : i .evated base spring the mountain- 

ranges, the loftiest point of which attains an elevation of 16,400 feet above the 
sea. 

The city of Tabreez is situated at about 4330 feet above the sea, and some of 
the mountain-ranges, &c., are as follows : — 

Feet. 

Serhund (highest point) .. 11,200 

Passage across it to Mar^gha 9,960 

Hot springs of Lee wan 8,370 

Mount Savalan near Ardebul.. 15,400 

Limit of r’T-’"- rn that mountain .. 8,200 

Hot spring' !■■ ! , ■: Edaumur) .. .. 6,630 

Lake of Oroumieh .. 4,200* 

The Lake of Oroumieh is the only extensive sheet of water in Persian Alter- 
haijan. It is about 80 miles in length, and has been computed to be about 300 
miles in circumference, though this is probably an exaggerated estimate^ The 
intense saltness of its waters is its most remarkable feature, and so great is its 
Specific gravity, consequent thereupon, that the hnman body is qnitcj buoyant 
in it. Its waters arc supposed to contain no fiving creature exccpiiug a Hrifl 
of polype. Fishes which arc carried into it by the rivers perish, yet it is the 
resort of great flocks of the beautiful flamingo, which, at certain seasons, cover 
its shores and may be soon wading far into the water, for tlio lake is very 
shallow at a di.siiiTu;;! land* 

numerous islands and rocks are found in the lake, but none of them are 
inhahited by man. The most interestiug, and one of the largest, situated 
oppo.si!e to Shi.shaw.m, is ■' 'Vod' flocks of the moufllon, or wild sheep, 

Ifie dc?ec'n(iiim.s of a coioi j ■ ■' ' ; some years ago, by a Persian prince. 
There are also wild asses and oxen, from tamo breeds, and an abundance of 
partridges* A great deal of rather low wood is found in the island, con.sisting 
of the ^nneh, or wild pistachio, and the sakkiz. A i)cninsula runs into the 
lake on.its eastern side, in the shape of a huge mountain, known as Shahee. 
It forms a Mahal, or district of the province, and contains six villages. The 
only vessels found on this lake are three or four large, rudely and singularly- 
oonstnxoted boats, wedge-shaped, and with square sterns and flat bottoms, one 
.mast, and a heavy enmheraome sail. ' , ; 

Tabreez, the capital of the province, and in every respect the most import- 
ant city of the empire, is, in extent, probably now superior to Ispahan, and it 
is considerably larger than Teheran. Ho statistics exist of the population, 
which, at a rough estimate may he put down at 160,000. It consists of a 
walled city, in ciretiit about 31 miles, with very extensive suburbs. Its situ- 
ation is at the south-eastern comer of a vast plain extending about 100 miles 
east and west, and is picturesque owing to tbe outline and formation of the 
mountains in its vicinity and the density of the foliage of groves and gardens ; 
hut the town in itself has nothing to, boast of. Its bazaars, though extensive 
and well supplied, are in general narrow and meanly-constructed ; its streets, 
as in all Persian towns, confined, irn^ilar, and abounding in holes and 
inequalities. Filth of eveiy kind is thrown into them, and those leading 
immediately along the ramparts present a spectacle at once of ruia and neglect 
such as I suppose is not surpassed in any other eastern town. The city is 
surrounded by a dry ditch, a glacis, and a low wall, and a second or inner wall. 


* I am indebted for most of the above observations of heights to the kandnesS of 
M. lOianikoflf, a Eusslan gentleman of high scientific attainments. 
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lowers at about 50 paces back. The city has been frequently injured, by 
earthquakes. 1 have known nine shocks to occur in one night. 

; Tabreez has now become the principal seat of, commerce in all Persia, and 
is the mart from which nearly all the northern and midland countries are 
supplied with the produce and manufactures of Europe, conveyed to it chiefly 
by land-transport from the Black Sea. These have been estimated at as high a 
value as X,750,000Z, in the year, brought in about R7,000 pr.okagos or half mule- 
loads, the value of the portion from England being prrbi'.l'ly full three-fourths 
of the whole. Since the war^ in America has arisen, however, there has been 
a great falling off in thAtrade ; Ehghsh cotton manufactures being so much 
more dififlcult to iDrbcure and so niuch more expensive than before, The iflace 
contains about 3100 shops of all descriptions, 30 caravan series occupied by 
merchants and traders, and aboufdO others devoted to Llie accommodation of 
muleteers and their cattle. It is divided into 15 miihuUehs, or principal wards, 
besides subdivisions, and piosscsses 9 city-gates, fl'hc population, as in other 
Persian towns, is for the most part Mohammedan, hut about 330 families of 
Armenians are found there. The place is resorted to by a few Europeans having 
commercial or other interests there, and the governments of England and 
Ptissia have consnls-gcncral established in it. It is also the seat of an 
Armenian bishopric depending on Etch Miazin. 

Within the enclosure called the Ark rises avast mass of very hcantiful 
brickwork, erected by Aly-Shah, one of the viziers of the Gazan Sliah (f)th 
in descent from Chonghis), who flourished about the year 700 a.ji., or 1300 
A.D. The building was originally a mosque, and had a dome, which haS long 
since fallen in, the consequence of earthquakes, which have sorely tried the 
strength of this flue structure and rent it in two places. Almost the only 
mmaining object of interest in the place, in the shape of a building, consists 
in the ruins of a beautiful structure known as the Blue Mosque, situated in 
one of the suburbs. The founder was Jehan Shah, chief of the tribe of the Black 
Sheep, and the 8rd sovereign of a small Tartar dynasty which reigned in the 
ITorth of Persia for a period of 63 years. The building is said by one traveller, 
iM. Tancoigne, to have been destroyed by earthquake in-1559. The ruin consists 
of the principal arched entrance, of fine proportions, and ornamented in the 
lidiest manner with the blue-glazed tile, famous in Persia, which is wrought 
in devices of white, black, and other colours^ in excellent taste, and with 
•Arabic inscriptions in large characters heautifully adjusted. Behind this 
building are to be seen some of the finest specimens of the Tabreez m.arble, or 
arlabaster, in enormous slabs. 

The vineyards in Azerbaijan dorisist of vast walled enclosures as large as 
English fields ; the area within is cut up into deep trenches with coirespond- 
mg hanks, facing north and south, three or four feet in height. On the 
northern side of these hanks the vines are planted, and when sufficiently 
grown are trained over to the southern side, where the fruit becomes more 
fully exposed to the sun whilst the root.s are ke])t cool in tlio sl-.ado. About 
£ve years aje requhed before any rci r.rn is reck'oried cn fiv.m a iunvly -planted 
vineyard. The vine seems to thrive oven in the poorest and sandiest soils ; 
the great requisite being a sufElcient supply of water. Long and straight 
lines of walk, catting each other at right angles, divide the vineyards into so 
many quarters, or sections, and fruit-trees and vines as standards are planted 
along them* Beyond the rich clustering of the grapes of many beautiful kinds 
and' the profuse baring of the firuit-trees, however, there is not much that is 
attractive in a Persian vineyard. This kind, of cultivation is yearly extending 
itself, and the quantity of fruit produced in the orchards, vineyards, and. fielda 
is sufficient to provide the poorest of the population wite a delicious adjunct 
■te their m.eals, such as is unknown, in most parts of Europe,, and some of the 
nsoite we preseryed.throngh the greater part of the winter, , ,A great .^1 of 
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‘vrine, of a very good (Jnality vdirn rroparly proparod,' is made at Tatreez by 
the Christians and drunk by l iit;:!; a'-.d sho MohaimiKJ.liuis. It is exceedingly 
cheap, costing about dcZ. or 5d. a bottle. At some of the villages great q[uan- 
tities of dried fruits are prepared for Russia and other parts. 

Undoubtedly the city of Tabreez has greatly increased in extent and popu- 
lation during the past thirty years, but it is thought that this has been very 
much at the expense of the surrounding district-, '■ ]' "'u’ 'i o' —h ■('V V os 
some degreebeenattracted to the city merely by; -I i ■ | 

sion enjoyed where a large community of men is founci. In ■- c ■ 

Tabreez has made great advances since 1830, a traffic having spvnng up with 
Europe which had attained in 1860 to an a;uour.;' eight 1inu;s groaicr liian in 
the former year, and though, in my opiii'.!):i, i:. piv.ih.biy liicn reached -che 
highest figure it is capable of, I think that in some other respects the pros- 
pects of the province are more encouraging than ever. In 1869 an electric 
telegraph was established between Tabreez .and Teheran, which as a specula- 
tion has answered exceedingly well, and is understood to have repayed the 
outlay within the first year ; though from its having been very carelessly 
constructed it is frequently rendered unserviceable. I have already alluded 
to the telegraph carried from the Black Sea to Tiflis and thence towards the 
Persian frontier of Azerbaijan, which is prohahly ere this completed, and; the 
Persian Government has undertaken to connect the two lines hy extorrding 
the former tlirough the short distance which now separates them, so that, 
wlien comi)leted, direct intelligence may be transmitted from, Europe, via 
St. Petersburg, to Tabreez and Teheran by one uninterrupted line of electric 
communication. This must tell favourably on the commerce of the country, hy 
iMcreasod rai-'idity aud activity to affairs, and the various improvements 
wl'ici) avo going .brward iii the communicfitious through the Russian Trans- 
C r.-.u-'- also act advantageously on the condition and pros- 

!, ■ ■■■ . \ ■■., 0 -. . The country possesses every requisite for prosperity, 

excepting good government; a fine, healthy, and, during part of the year, 
bracing climate ; varied agricultural ]-rodUcHons, raised with comparatively 
little labour or expense ink genial and urlilizirig temperature; mountains 
rich in metallic prodi:ciioii» and c-'-nl, widen have hitherto been little attended 
to, hut which a uiorc din.c: (VjTrimn!ii(!!ir,K)n with Europe will some day bring 
into notice ; and, finally, a hardy and intelligent race for its inhabitants, 
capable of being turned to any good account. • 


2, The Western Shore of the Dead Sea, from Jehel Usdum to Ain Jidy* 

[ibciEaotS from a Paper by Bev. Geokqe Ci.owbs, B.A., P.R.G.S,, announced to be 
read at the Evaiing Meeting, 22nd February, 1 864.] 

This journey was performed early in the month of April, 1863, in company with 
four friends, under the guidance of Abu Dahlik, Sheikh of the Jehalln tribe of 
Arabs. The party reached 1iie shores of the Dead Sea through the Wady ez- 
Zuvveirah, A broad plain here stretches towards the water, across which they 
rode ; Jehel Usdum, a narrow; saddle-hbckedridge, lying in front, separated from 
the hills on the west. Whilst crossing the plain they observed dead trees 
standing in the water at some distance from the shore. With regard to these 
Mr , Clowes rmnarks, “ I find from Mr. Grove’s valuable article on the Dead Sea, 
in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ that Mr. Poole; in October, 185.5, rer 
marked the same thing. As this was at the time of the year when, the water wag 
at its lowest, it seems more than probable that a permanent rise in the level of 
the sea has taken place of late years.” Arriving at the north-east angle of Jehel 
P^um, the party reached the point where the mountain approadies ; withiri; 
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80 yards of the sea; At this spot there is a heap of stones, a ruin called 
tfmrMzoghal, -which is supposed by M. de Sanloy to be a portion of the 
remains of Sodom. Mr. Olowes here adds, “ Although I feel great diffidence 
in expressing any decided opinion on such a subject, I must say that it is 
difficult to understand how M. de Saulcy arrived at this conclusion. The 
form of the ruin certainly does not tell the tale of its origin, for it is, as I have 
said, a mere heap of stones. I would venture to suggest +bo*- r'-'S’t’'-'”— at 

the very narrowest part of the shore between the Wady ■: /. /. ■■ ■ . the 

south of the sea — seems rather to imply that it was simply a fortress erected 
for the purpose of ohstriiot-iiig the passage towards the north.” About half a 
mile beyond T'ni-.Mzo;it.fi! t i.o party turned somewhat more to the south, their 
path Lying along -the base of the range of Jebel Usdum, which presents a 
rr^ed, water-worn surface, with huge masses of rock-salt projecting here and 
there beyond the coating of limestone. Mr. Olowes corroborates Dr, liohinson’s 
statement as to the length of the mountain — 6 miles. Eetuming again north- 
■wards, Mr. Clowes and his companions, after passing the "Wady cz-ZuWeirah, 
noted the rugged and -worn appearance of the hills, the masses of rolled debris, 
and the rounded shorpe of the stones which are scattered over the shore ; all which 
were to them so many signs that aqueous action, and not volcanic, has produced 
the peculiar formation of theso western hills and valleys. 

To the north of the Wady ez-Zuweirah the party noticed the existence of 
three distinct parallel beaches, the highest lying at least BO feet above the level 
of the sea. It was impossible to trace them lor any great distance in a con- 
feuous line, on account of the constant interruptions caused by the ddbris from 
the heights above and by numerous watercourses : sufficient, however, was at 
times visible between this place and Ain Jidy to remove all doubt that the 
Dead Sea was once much higher than at the present time, and therefore that 
the old idea of the Cities of the Plain being submerged is untenable. Tlie 
principal object of interest for some distance south of Sebbeh is the peninsula 
adjoining the opposite shore. It presents the appearance of an ordinary mud- 
bank, the western extremity of which is elevated only a few feet above the 
level of the water. “It; is an ascertained fact,” says Mr. Clowes, “that the 
principal part of this peninsula is composed of the same material as the beach 
opposite, beneath Sebbeh, That the channel which runs between the two is 
gradually becoming silted up by the soft deposit which the -winter torrents carry 
down into it, seems beyond a doubt. The jagged edge of the peninsula, the 
increasing width of the bank between its high ground and the sea, and the 
shallowness .of the channel, all point to such a conclusion. It must be remem- 
bered that the water was now at its highest, the line of drift-wood being a 
very short distance from it, so that later in the year the channel must- bo 
much narrower, and the hank of mud or saud much wider.” Specimens Of 
earth from the opposite shore (the same earth as that of the peninsula), 
brought home by Mr. Clowes, wem analyzed by Dr, Price for Mr. Grove, 
and found to contain 6’88 per cent, of salts, soluble in water, viz. * 


Chlor. Sodium 4:-559 

„ Calcium .. 2*08 


„ Magnesium 0*241 

Brotnine was distinctly found. 

Opposite the northern portion of this strange tongue of land is the rock of 
Sebbeh* The party halted on the southern side of the hill, close to the remains 
of a Eomau camp. A narrow ridge joins the rook on the west to the btker 
mountains, and by this alone is it accessible. Towards the top of Sebbeh there 
am evident signs of the rocks having been out away, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of rendering the approach more difficult. The ruins of the Eobian camps 
a^peax abnost perfect, lliere is one on the east^ and another on the north- 
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west._ In many places tlie walls, wWoh. are Linlt of loose stones, are still 
standing to the height of 4 or 5 feet. The view from Sehheh was extremely 
fine. Far away to the north lay the dark line of the Jordan, hounded on either 
side hy plains of sand. On the south was the Grhor. Between these were 
spread out the calm waters of the Dead Sea, reflecting as perfectly as a mirror 
the rugged outline of the Moab Mountains. With the exception of the north- 
west corner, the whole extent of the sea was visible from this point. A slight 
haze floated over the eastern mountains. The day was fine, and the desolation 
and scarcity of life, animal and vegetable, were forgotten. On wet days the 
prospect is very different, for it is impossible to (!i;.scril;;! liienv.'iiil gloom which 
then hah^s over the sea, justly called the Dead. 

At a pace half a mile south of Ain Jidy, Mr. Clowes, whilst bathing and 
trying the buoyancy of the water, found that he was being carried by a strong 
cuiTent in a northerly direction. He suggests that this may either have 
been an eddy caused by the influx of the Jordan, or a movement produced by 
a spring in the bed of the lake. The analysis of a bottle of water collected 
at this point countenances the latter idea ; for he had fortunately the naeans 
of comparing it with that of a portion collected two days previously, from 
the north of the lake. 


Collected April 9tli Collected April *1111 

‘ i- mile S. of Ain Jidy. from Nortli Sliore, 

■ Specific gravity .. .. 1"1674 .. .. T1812 

Percentage of salts • • .. 20*64 • • .. 21'685 

Boilangpoint .. .. ..106® 6 cent. 108° cent. 

“ These analyses ” concludes Mr. Clowe.'!, “ sflow that the water collected hy 
me was less dense, and <.‘ 0 !'.:,:ii:i(.'d a .smalior p>ercentage of salt, than that ob- 
tained two days previously ai. ilic Tier:!!. Tl>e temperature of the water was 
75° Fahr., that of the air certainly less ; but I neglected to take it. These 
facts strike me as most interestmg in connection with the q[uo=tinn whc-ihi'!- 
th© supply of water from the known 'sources is sufficient to counicrbalanoe 
•the enormous evaporation constantly going on.” 
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